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PREFACE 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
has given for various reasons so little satisfaction that I 
venture to publish the present volume. I have followed 
to a great extent the scheme of the Digests of the 
Evidence taken before the Labour Commission, in 
letting the witnesses before the Commission speak for 
themselves. 

No student of labour problems can afford to neglect 
the researches of Mr. Charles Booth, whose work in this 
case replaces that generally done by Assistant Commis- 
sioners. In dealing with his book on the Aged Poor, 
I have departed from the plan adopted in dealing with 
his own and similar works in the publications of the 
Labour Commission. I have given only a short sketch 
of the points in which the work supplements that of 
the Aged Poor Commission, and in so doing, I have re- 
arranged many of his tables to bring out these points. 

If this little book only serves to promote a careful 
study both of the Blue-books under review, and of Mr. 
Booth's large volume, which must rank with the Blue- 
books, I shall be content. 



viii PREFACE 

This volume is dedicated to the late Lord Hannen, 
in lieu of a larger book, the dedication of which he 
accepted in his lifetime, and which I have not yet been 
able to complete. Slight as may be its merits, I hope 
it will not prove altogether unworthy of being connected 
with his name. The method adopted of giving the 
authorities first hand, is more in accordance with those 
adopted at Lord Hannen's old university of Heidelberg 
than with those of English writers. 

I should like to express my obligation with regard to 
this book first and foremost to Miss A. H. Blomefield, 
and also in parts to Mr. Michael Furse. 

G. D. 

June 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. In his Introduction to Mr. Spenders volume on " The The recent 
State and Pensions in Old Age/' Mr. A. H. D. Acland, ™* u j& 
writing at the beginning of 1 892, expressed the follow- Age 
ing opinion : " When we remember the gaps in our au P® rtsn1, 
knowledge, the grave questions of policy which are 
raised by schemes for pensioning the aged, and the 
importance of taking no wrong step which may here- 
after need to be retraced, the question arises, whether 
the time is not ripe for a thorough inquiry into the 
whole subject of State Pensions for the old, and of Poor 
Law administration in its bearing on the matter, such as 
a Royal Commission, perhaps, could alone undertake. 
In any case, the facts or figures which can be provided 
by Government Departments will not be sufficient to 
meet the case. The opinions of Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions on the newer proposals, such as that of 
Mr. Booth, will have to be elicited. And the reports of 
able Sub-Commissioners, who could approach the matter 
in a thoroughly independent spirit, untrammelled by 
official traditions, as to the life of the poor in old age 
and the present Poor Law methods of providing relief, 
would probably be of the highest value." * Since this 
was written a Royal Commission to inquire into the 

* "The State and Pensions in Old Age." By J. A. Spender. 
London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. P. xxvi. 

1 



2 PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR 

[X] conditions of the aged poor has been appointed, and the 
evidence received by it now lies before us. It must be 
noticed, however, that one part of Mr. Acland's proposal, 
namely, the appointment of Sub-Commissioners, was not 
carried out, and the investigation was therefore restricted 
to the examination of sixty-nine witnesses summoned by 
the Commission. This is, perhaps, to be regretted, since 
an inquiry conducted on the spot by able and impartial 
investigators, into the conditions of life, and industry and 
the methods of Poor Law administration, in various 
typical unions, would no doubt have done much to de- 
termine how far the welfare of the aged poor in any 
district depends upon the policy adopted by the Poor 
Law guardians ; a question to which it is difficult to ob- 
tain an impartial answer from witnesses who were for 
the most part pledged to one policy or another, and 
more or less directly interested in Poor Law administra- 
tion. It is of the more value and importance, there- 
fore, that an independent investigation should have 
been carried on under the direction of Mr. C. Booth, 
himself one of the Commissioners ; part of which, con- 
sisting of personal inquiries into the circumstances of 
the individual aged poor in certain villages, was due to 
the suggestion of Mr. Acland, and has been effected 
with the co-operation of Mr. Spender. 
Aim of the 2 * * n ^ e P resent volume I have endeavoured to 
present place before the reader the results of the Government 
and of the private inquiry, in the form of a concise 
summary : first, of all the evidence taken by the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor, arranged under the 
main heads of the inquiry ; and, secondly, of the infor- 
mation contained in Mr. Booth's volume on " The Aged 
Poor in England and Wales," arranged as far as possible 
under similar heads, for the sake of convenience of 
reference ; and have added to these some account of 
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the Poor Law and Old Age Pension systems adopted [2.] 
in Germany and Denmark, the only two countries which 
have as yet State pensions for the aged in operation.* 
Finally, I have pointed out the main conclusions which 
are, I believe, to be drawn from the careful study and 
comparison of these various sources of information ; 
conclusions which, in the case of the Aged Poor Com- 
mission, I have based entirely upon the evidence itself, 
without reference to the Report. Some points in which 
these conclusions differ from those of some of the Com- 
missioners are dealt with below, but it may be well here 
to call attention to a few striking features of the evi- 
dence taken before the Commission. 

3. First, it must be observed that the evidence falls Nature 
into two distinct groups. The Commission held its first e^ence 
sitting for the purpose of hearing witnesses on Febru- before the 
ary 7th, 1893, and in the period from that date to Commit 
July 19th, 1893, examined forty-nine persons. t The sion - 
evidence was then apparently closed. These witnesses 
constituted a fairly representative body, including, it is 
true, a large proportion of persons (twenty-two in all) 
personally engaged in some form of Poor Law adminis- 
tration, but including also representatives of the Friendly 
Society and Trade Union movements, the chief advocates 
of State pension schemes, and several well-known 
philanthropists and workers amongst the poor. The 
result of their evidence, so far as it related directly to 
State pension schemes, was a slight balance of opinion 

* A Bill passed the French Chamber on April 10th, 1895, pro- 
viding State subsidies to superannuation pensions for working- 
men. 

t The names of all the witnesses examined in this and the 
subsequent period, with an account of their positions or of the 
interests they represented, are given (in the order of evidence) as 
an Appendix to this volume. 
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[3] in opposition to any new departure of the kind, and in 
favour of the principle of self-help. The number of 
witnesses who had definitely pronounced in favour of 
some State-supported, or State-promoted, pension scheme 
was thirteen, the number who expressed disapproval of 
such schemes, fifteen. The Commission appears to have 
been dissatisfied with this result, or with the selection 
of witnesses, for on February 13th, 1894, it re-com- 
menced hearing evidence, and between that date and 
March 15th, 1894, when the evidence was finally closed, 
twenty persons were examined. Of this number sixteen 
were working-men, and the remainder, a workhouse 
inmate, a lady who has made a special study of working- 
women, a Building Society official, and an assistant 
secretary to the Local Government Board. The 
balance of opinion amongst these witnesses was in the 
opposite direction; thirteen were in favour of some 
form of State old age pension, and three were against 
any such system. Taking both periods of evidence to- 
gether, therefore, we obtain a total of twenty-six wit- 
nesses who advocate pensions, and eighteen who have 
definitely opposed them. 
N ture ^ ^ mav > nowever > he interesting to analyse further 
of evidence this group of twenty-six witnesses, with a view to dis- 
of State coverm g which form of pension scheme is most popular 
Pensions, amongst them, and how far they are unanimous in their 
opinions. It appears that eight witnesses, in addition 
to Mr. Chamberlain, support the pension scheme sug- 
gested by him. Of these, only one gave evidence in 
the first period during 1893, and amongst the seven 
others, all of whom belong to the working classes, five 
belong to Birmingham or the immediate neighbourhood, 
and appear, from their evidence, to be influenced more * 
by the personal confidence they place in Mr. Chamber- 
lain than by any critical examination of his scheme, or 
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comparison of it with other schemes. One witness, in [4.] 
addition to Mr. Booth, supported the scheme which is 
propounded by the latter, this witness also giving 
evidence during the period subsequent to February 13th, 
1894 ; and the remaining fifteen witnesses each pro- 
pounded a distinct scheme, although it is true that some 
two or three admitted that in case they could not obtain 
their own schemes they would accept Mr. Chamberlain's 
or Mr. Booth's. In view of these facts we shall do well 
to recall the warnings given by Mr. Acland, in the 
Introduction already referred to, that " until there is a 
reasonable consensus of opinion as to what is to be the 
principle underlying any national scheme, should such 
a scheme be desirable, it will be necessary to exercise 
the greatest caution before embarking on any kind of 
legislation Pension schemes are more irre- 
vocable than any ordinary kind of legislation. The 
deferred and constantly accumulating liability which 
they involve is specially difficult to commute or readjust 
to new conditions."* 

6. A further feature which I have noticed in the Criticism 
evidence is that the testimony of the working-men °lf°™ e e 
witnesses is sometimes rendered less valuable than it evidence. 
otherwise would be, by the fact that the opinions they 
express appear to be suggested to them in the course of 
examination by leading questions rather than elicited 
from them as a statement of their own views. As a 
rather striking instance of what I mean, I may perhaps 
be allowed to quote in full the cross examination of 
Mr. Callear by Mr. Chamberlain. " 14913. Mr. Callear, 
among working-men there is a very strong feeling, is 
there not, about this administration of the Poor Law ? 
— Very strong, indeed, sir. 14914. A feeling that the 

* " The State and Pensions in Old Age." By J. A. Spender. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. Pp. xx-xxi., xxii. 
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[5.] house is forced upon them when a more liberal adminis- 
tration of outdoor relief would be the right thing ? — 
That is so. 14915. There has been no serious agitation 
about it — public agitation — has there ? — No, certainly 
not ; it has not amounted to a public agitation. 14916-7. 
But suppose some man of local influence and importance 
were to put himself at the head of such an agitation — 
suppose, let us- say, to give you an illustration, a man like 
Mr. Collings were to go round your part of the country 
and agitate in favour of an alteration in the Poor Law, 
do you think he would carry the people with him ? — 
Certainly ; the people seem to be made up against the 
system altogether, arid they prefer a change. 14918. 
All the people that you know are against the system, 
against the Poor Law system? — Just so. 14919. And 
yet up to the present time there has been no serious 
agitation ? — None whatever. 14920. But if some poli- 
tician of eminence and influence were to put himself 
at the head of an agitation against the system, would 
you follow him? — Yes; I think so. 14921. Do you 
think there would be a very serious agitation then ? — 
Yes ; I think the agitation would point to a change 
there from the difference in administering the Poor 
Law and to administering it by an old age pension. 
14922. My object was to find out from you whether 
you thought there might be a dangerous agitation if 
nothing were done, and whether the provision of an 
old age pension scheme might do something to prevent 
a dangerous agitation ? — Just so, I believe that." 
That this witness is led to make a final admission con- 
siderably in advance of the views he was at first pre- 
pared to express, will perhaps be more clearly seen if 
I quote from his previous evidence, when examined by 
the Chairman in the usual manner, the only statements 
which he makes with regard to the operation of the 
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present Poor Law. "14876. What is the feeling with [5<] 
respect to indoor relief in your district ? — There is a 
rather strong antipathy to it, and there is a widespread 
belief that the poor are harshly treated in the work- 
house, but it is rather difficult to bring up cases in point. 
14877. What proportion of those receiving Poor Law 
relief receive it in the workhouse ? — That I could not 
say. 14878. Do you believe it to be a large one? — 
Well, fairly large, I would think. I have been seeking 
this last few days to get a Return of the outdoor 
paupers in our district, but I have failed to be success- 
ful; I made application to the clerk of the guar- 
dians 14883. I suppose if it were well managed 

it would be a very great advantage to old people who 
cannot take care of themselves, and who cannot have a 
comfortable home, to go into a place where they get 
warmth and sufficient food and lodging for nothing ? — 
Unquestionably, my Lord. 14884. But, however, as I 
understand, you complain of the workhouse as not 
properly conducted ? — Well, it is not a bed of roses, and 
there is a great antipathy against it, and perhaps not 
without cause in every case. 14885. How about the 
outdoor relief? — Well, there is an opinion in the dis- 
trict where I come from that it is not at all liberal ; 
indeed, that it is the other way, and it perhaps is made 
so, because generally in my district when people apply 

for relief they are offered the house 14888. We 

will come now, if you please, to the pension scheme ; 
these being the objections that you have against the 
indoor and the outdoor relief, what say you to a pension 
scheme for the benefit of the aged poor? — Well, it 
seems to be a general impression in my neighbourhood, 
my Lord, that it would be highly preferable to the 
present system which is in operation. I have heard 
certainly — I do not know with what accuracy — that it 
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[5.] costs us about 50 per cent, to administer the present 
Poor Law, and we do not think that the cost, if a 
pension scheme were in operation, would be nearly as 
much as that ; the cost to the State, I mean. 14889. 
Have you ever heard of any scheme which in your 
opinion would be acceptable to the working people 
without injuring their character ? — The district I come 
from is pretty near to Birmingham, and we have heard 
of Mr. Chamberlain's pension scheme, and that seems 
to be the scheme around which our ideas cling as the 
scheme which we should certainly go for." 
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CHAPTER I 

EXTENT OF PAUPERISM 

I. General Statistics. 
6. The witnesses who have been examined with re- Statistics of 
gard to the number of paupers, have agreed in stating P^P 6 ™ 8 ™ 1 - 
that the general pauperism of the country has largely 
decreased of late years. Mr. Booth and others maintain, 
however, that aged pauperism has not decreased in the 
same proportion as general pauperism. That general 
pauperism has decreased is shown by a comparison be- 
tween the amounts of pauperism in the years 1849, 
1872, and 1892, which Sir Hugh Owen, who is Perma- 
nent Secretary to the Local Government Board, and 
who has been connected with the Poor Law for forty 
years, gives in his evidence* The following table shows 
at a glance the result of this comparison ; 



Sir Hugh 
Owen 



Year. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Total. 


Indoor 

per 1000 

Pop. 


Outdoor 

per 1000 

Pop. 


Total, 
per 
1000. 


1849 
1872 
1892 


I33.5I3 
149,200 
186,607 


955.146 
828,000 
558,150 


1,088,659 
976,593 
744.757 


7-7 
6.6 

6.4 


55-° 
36.3 
19.2 


62.7 
42.9 
25.6 



* Summary of evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor. 
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[6.] The mean between the number of paupers on January 
1st and July 1st has been taken in each case. It must 
be remembered that the population has increased. If 
the amount of pauperism had borne the same proportion 
to the population in 1892 as it bore in 1849, the number 
of indoor paupers in 1 892 would have been 224,000 in- 
stead of 186,000, a difference of 38,000, and the number 
of outdoor paupers would have been 1,598,000 instead 
of 558,000, a difference of 1,040,000. If the proportion 
in 1 892 had been the same as in 1 872, the figures in 
1892 would have been — indoor paupers, 191,800, a 
difference of 5800 ; and outdoor, paupers, 1,055,000, or a 
difference of 497,000. It must also be noted that the 
large decrease has been arrived at through the restric- 
tion of outdoor relief — that is to say, by following the 
recommendations of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
1834, and the original intention of the Reformed Poor 
Law. With regard to the amount of aged pauperism, 
Sir Hugh Owen states that in 1892 there were 1,372,000 
persons over sixty-five years of age in the country ; of 
these there were 68,000 male indoor paupers and 46,000 
females, making a total of 114,000. The number of 
outdoor paupers was — males, 95,000, females, 192,000 ; 
making a total of 287,000. Of these no less than 
25,000 received medical relief only. Deducting this 
number, the proportion of aged males per thousand of 
the population over sixty-five years of age was 251, and 
of females 292 — that is to say, a total proportion of 26 
Rt Hon J per cent. Mr. Chamberlain examines the statistics of 
kin r " aged pauperism further, with a view of showing the 
large proportion of the aged among the working classes 
who are in receipt of poor relief. According to Mr. 
Burt's return of 1890, it appears that out of a total 
population of 1,322,000 persons over sixty-five years of 
age, 245,000 were in receipt of relief on one particular 
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day in the year. These figures give a proportion of one [6] 
pauper over sixty-five years of age to every five and a 
half of the population over the same age. According to 
Mr. Charles Booth's calculations it is necessary to add 
roughly 40 per cent, to the number of paupers on one 
day in order to arrive at the numbers who receive relief 
during the whole year. If this is done, the total number 
of paupers becomes 344,000, or a proportion of 1 in 4 ; 
but, it is estimated that one-third of the total popula- 
tion belong to that class of society which is generally 
known as the "well-to do." Deducting this number 
from the total population over sixty-five, the proportion 
of paupers to the population over that age who may be 
termed the working classes, is no less than 1 in 2j. 
Mr. Ritchie published a return of the number of paupers 
in receipt of relief on January 1st, 1892, and also the 
number of those who had received relief during the 
year 1892. According to this return it appears that the 
total number of aged paupers had increased, since Mr. 
Burt's return, to 401,000, while the population above 
the age of sixty-five had increased to 1,372,000. De- 
ducting one-third of this number for the " well-to- 
do," the ratio of paupers to population becomes 1 in 
2 instead of 1 in 2^ according to Mr. Burt's return. 
The calculations which Mr. Charles Booth has made Mr 
have led him to take even a stronger view of the ° 

amount of old age pauperism. In the first place, he 
maintains that if a longer period than one year is taken, 
the amount of aged pauperism is increased enormously. 
This opinion he arrived at by careful inquiries which 
he made both in the Paddington and Stepney Unions. 
In the former union a practice has been adopted, for 
two years, of giving each pauper a number. By this 
means the total number of different persons receiving 
relief can be distinguished from the total number of 
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[6.] times relief has been given. The conclusions drawn 
from these investigations are, that if the inquiry into 
the statistics of pauperism is extended over two years 
instead of one, 50 per cent, must be added to the 
number of aged paupers, while the number of general 
paupers is doubled. By this Mr. Booth desires to show 
that although many are not completely destitute, yet 
they are so near destitution that at intervals, it may be 
of months or years, they have to apply for relief ; conse- 
quently the statistics of aged pauperism for one year 
are not a sufficient criterion of the real amount of 
poverty in the country amongst this class of person. In 
the second place, Mr. Booth draws a further conclusion 
from Mr. Burt's return — viz., that the amount of pau- 
perism increases considerably after the age of sixty- 
five. According to this return, the proportion of aged 
paupers to the rest of the paupers in the country is 
29 per cent, to 4| per cent., or, excluding children, 
29 per cent, to less than 4 per cent. But the pauperism 
of those aged sixty to sixty-five in one year appears to 
be 8 per cent. Mr. Booth concludes that there are not 
more than 5 per cent, of paupers amongst those aged 
fifty to sixty, and that more than five-sixths of the pau- 
perism over sixty-five must be accounted for as old age 
pauperism — i.e., pauperism due mainly to old age itself. 
Mr Fatkin Mr Fatkin, manager and actuary of the Leeds Per- 
manent Benefit Building Society, stated that " in Bir- 
mingham (three unions) the pauperism of those above 
sixty-five years of age is 276 per thousand. In Leeds 
(four unions) the pauperism of those above sixty-five 
Canon years of age is 242 per thousand." Canon Blackley 
ac ey obtained returns from some seventy country parishes * 

* The names of these parishes are not mentioned. It is, 
therefore, impossible to say whether this high rate of pauper 
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from which he concludes that over 40 per cent, of those [6.] 
who die above the age of sixty die as paupers. 

7. Now, according to these statistics the amount of Criticism 
aged pauperism throughout the country appears very ^atistfcs. 
large, so large in fact that the advocates of State 
pensions make it their principal argument for the 
adoption of their proposals. But three points should be 
noticed in these statistics: (i.) Persons receiving 
medical relief only are not distinguished from those 

in receipt of regular relief; nor are pauper burials 
distinguished, (ii.) These statistics are not compared 
with statistics of former years, and therefore it is im- 
possible to see whether there has been an increase or a 
decrease in the amount of this class of pauperism, 
(iii.) The causes of this large amount of pauperism do 
not appear. 

II. Medical Relief. 

8. With regard to the first point, the opponents Statistics 
of State pensions maintain that the inclusion of those ° ^lief? 3 
who have received medical relief vitiates the statistics, 

and renders them no true criterion of the amount of 
actual pauperism. For, it is maintained, many persons 
who are perfectly able to buy a bottle of medicine for 
themselves, prefer to go to the relieving officer for it ; 
they are reckoned as paupers, although not in any way 
destitute, and consequently the returns of pauperism 
are unduly increased and thereby vitiated. The amount 
of medical relief given varies considerably in different 
unions, but from the evidence it appears that through- 
out the country it is very freely given.* Mr. Vallance, vallance 

deaths has any connection with the administration of the Poor 
Law. 
* The Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act of 1885 
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[8.] guardian of the Whitechapel Union, says that the 
relieving officer dares not refuse medical relief when 
an applicant says there is urgent necessity for it ; and, 
generally speaking, there seems no hesitation on the part 
of the poor to apply for it or on the part of the guardians 
to grant it. The following figures, which Mr. Senior 
ot ergl Fothergill includes in his evidence, show the very 
large amount of medical relief pauperism in one union. 
In 1883, in the Birmingham Union there were 4905 
outdoor paupers, and 2524 indoor paupers (excluding 
lunatics and medical relief cases), and in the same year 
there were 8509 medical relief cases only — that is to 
say, there were 1080 more medical relief cases than 
the number of outdoor and indoor cases put together. 
The amount of pauperism has been considerably reduced 
in this union since the year 1883, and medical relief 
has been restricted ; nevertheless, the amount of medical 
relief given is still greater than the indoor and out- 
door relief put together. The figures in 1892 were — 
indoor and outdoor relief, 3907 ; medical relief, 4283. 
Mr. Jephcott, a working engineer at Birmingham, 
explains the large proportion of medical relief there 
by the fact that the reception of this form of relief and 
treatment in the workhouse infirmary are not con- 
sidered by the poor to carry with them any stigma of 
pauperism. They look upon the infirmary as a public 
hospital only, and not as a section of the workhouse. 
Mr. Elcock, guardian of the Wimborne Union in 
Dorsetshire, states that about one-half of the outdoor 
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removed from any person who has received Poor Law medical 
relief for himself, or any member of his family, the disqualifica- 
tion to which he was previously subject as regards voting in 
certain elections. Medical relief, therefore, stands upon rather 
a different footing to other forms of Poor Law relief, but its receipt 
is often only the first step towards permanent pauperism. 
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pauperism is that of aged persons. Medical relief as [8.] 
well as ordinary out-relief is given very freely in this 
union, and the amount of outdoor pauperism is nine- 
tenths of the total pauperism. According to the last 
census, the population of this union was 17,878; on 
January 1st, 1892, the total number of paupers amounted 
to 841, which gives a proportion of paupers to popula- 
tion of 4*7 per cent., whereas the proportion throughout 
the county is only a little over 2 per cent. On the other 
hand, in the Brixworth Union no medical relief is given, 
while the ratio of indoor and outdoor aged paupers to 
the total population is about 3 per cent. 

III. Old Age Pauperism. 

9. From these facts it appears reasonable to conclude Compari- 

that if medical relief were excluded from the returns of s ? n of ?i d 

Age with 

aged pauperism, the ratio of aged paupers to the popu- General 
lation would be materially decreased. This is admitted aup€nsm ' 
by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Booth, Canon Blackley, and 
other advocates of State pensions ; but they answer that 
even with these deductions the amount of aged pau- 
perism demands the establishment of some scheme of 
State pensions. They maintain further, as already 
mentioned, that although general pauperism has de- 
creased, old age pauperism has not decreased by any 
means in the same proportion. It is true that before 
Mr. Burt's return of 1890 there was no return of the 
amount of old age pauperism throughout the country. 
It is therefore impossible to make any general com- 
parison. It is, however, possible to show that in dif- 
ferent counties the amount of old age pauperism cor- 
responds, to a certain extent at least, with the amount 
of total pauperism, and also that in certain unions there 
has been a decided decrease in the amount of aged 
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[9.] pauperism during the last twenty years. For instance, 

in Hertfordshire the amount of aged pauperism is very 

large, as is also the amount of general pauperism. In 

Shropshire both are low, as is also the case in Berkshire. 

Mr In the Paddington Union, according to Mr. Fuller, 

Fuller t nere has been a decrease in aged pauperism since 
1885. In that year there were 173 aged paupers, while 
in 1892 there were only 98. Out-relief has been very 
much restricted in this union during late years, 
although it has not been abolished. In the Manchester 
Mr Union, it appears from the evidence of Mr. McDougall 
McDougall that there has been a very marked decrease in aged 
pauperism since 1872. In that year a restrictive policy 
of out-relief was inaugurated. On July 1st, 1872, there 
were in all 2120 aged men and women in receipt of 
relief; on July 1st, 1892, there were only 941. In the 
Brixworth Union, in Northamptonshire, there has been 
a similar decrease.* In London, on the other hand, 
there has been an increase in the number of aged 
indoor paupers, although there has been a great 
decrease in the total amount of pauperism. This 
Mr increase Mr. Hedley, Poor Law Inspector for the 

Hedley Metropolis, attributes to the London infirmary system. 
It appears to be the general opinion among those 
witnesses acquainted with this system that the increased 
comforts afforded have attracted the poor and added to 
the amount of aged pauperism. It appears, therefore, 
that although it is impossible to compare the total 
amount of aged pauperism at the present time with 
the total amount in previous years, it is at least pos- 

* Mr. Loch has estimated that, in 1 871, 56 per cent, of the 
population over sixty in this union were paupers, whereas in 1891 
only 5.7 per cent, were in a similar position. There has been a 
reduction of the same kind in the Bradfield Union. — See " Old 
Age Pensions and Pauperism/' C. S. Loch. 
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sible to make the comparison in particular unions. [0.] 
The result of these comparisons appears to be that 
under certain circumstances of administration aged 
pauperism has decreased proportionately with general 
pauperism. 



CHAPTER II 

CAUSES OF OLD AGE PAUPERISM 

Difficulty 10. It is far easier to determine the extent of old age 
of Jatimr 1 " pauperism than to ascertain its causes. There are many 
causes of difficulties to be encountered before arriving at the true 
Pauperism, causes of pauperism in general, and of aged pauperism 
in particular. For, owing to the way in which the poor 
migrate from place to place, it is often impossible to 
find any one who knew them in their earlier life. The 
reason why they are in their present condition can 
therefore only be learnt from the paupers in such cases, 
and the accuracy of this information obviously cannot 
be relied upon. A large amount of evidence was, how- 
ever, tendered with regard to the causes of old age 
pauperism, the greater part of which falls under two 
heads — viz. (l) moral causes, which lie in most cases 
within the power of the paupers to prevent ; and (2) 
economic causes, which are generally beyond the con- 
trol of the paupers. It will, however, be seen from the 
evidence which follows that these two classes of causes 
to a great extent act and react upon one another. 

I. Moral Causes. 

Nature of 11. The moral causes which conduce to old age pau- 
perism are of two kinds — namely, such positive causes as 
are to be found in intemperance and other forms of 
vice, and such negative causes as consist in the absence 



moral 
causes. 
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of thrift and energy. Mr. Knollys, Mr. Davy, and Mr. [ll.] 
Hedley, Government officials, are all unanimous in the Mr 
general opinion that the majority of inmates of work- n M r yS 
houses are undeserving, and have come there through D**y 
their own fault. Drink, improvidence, and general Hedley 
want of "backbone," have been contributory causes 
in reducing them to pauperism. This applies both to 
general and aged paupers. There are always a certain 
number of deserving cases amongst the mass of un- 
deserving ones ; these Mr. Knollys attributes to " low 
wages " — wages, that is to say, which have been too low 
to enable the man to live decently and at the same 
time to provide for his old age. Mr. Davy maintains 
that the inmates of workhouses are not fair specimens 
of the working population. They are failures, many 
from drunkenness or vice, many also from slackness, 
want of backbone, and generally weak character. To 
confirm this view he states that no man who has been 
a consistent teetotaller is ever known to apply for relief. 
The conclusion which he draws is that a man who has 
sufficient character to be a teetotaller has sufficient 
character to keep off the rates. " Teetotallism," he 
says, "is not only thrift, but an indication of character." 
Mr. Hedley, while concurring in these views, attributes 
the large amount of indoor aged pauperism in London to 
the infirmary system, and his opinion is confirmed by 
other witnesses. Mr. Vallance, of the Whitechapel Mr 
Union, gives a minute analysis of the causes of the pau- 
perism of those over sixty-five years of age in the work- 
house or infirmary of that union. Of the male indoor 
paupers on February 20th, 1893, 60S per cent, were 
paupers on account of sickness ; 8 per cent, on account 
of drink ; 20*3 per cent, on account of improvidence, 
and 10 # 9 per cent, on account of "apparent mis- 
fortune." Of the females, sickness accounted for 8*2 
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DLL] per cent ; improvidence and drink, for 48*5 per cent., 
" apparent misfortune/' for 14*0 per cent. Drink and 
improvidence, he says, should be coupled together, as 
they generally accompany each other. The calculation 
of the number of those who have become paupers 
through improvidence was largely based on the question 
whether the pauper, or, if a female, the pauper's hus- 
band, was at the time of his marriage a subscriber to a 
sick club, or a depositor in a savings bank. Mr. Val- 
lance also gives the percentage of the paupers over sixty- 
five who were in receipt of relief before that age and 
before sixty. Of the 54 males over sixty-five years of 
age in the workhouse, 40*7 per cent, were in receipt of 
relief before they reached the age of sixty-five, and of 
these in turn 18*5 per cent, were in receipt of relief 
before the age of sixty. Of the 135 females, over sixty- 
five years of age in the workhouse, 54 per cent, were 
paupers before sixty-five, and 31 per cent, before 
sixty. There were only two aged outdoor paupers. 
Both of these were females, who had been chargeable 
M r for 25 years and upwards. Mr. Allen, of the St. Pancras 
Allen Union, states that after some very careful inquiries by 
the workhouse officials and others, it appeared that out 
of 440 men in the workhouses, 300 at least had come 
there through drink, vice and idleness. The causes of 
female pauperism were more various. Drink and im- 
providence accounted for a certain number, but not 
such a large proportion as in the case of the men. 
Chronic sickness accounted for a large number, cases of 
sickness, &c, which the public hospitals would not 
take; while a certain number had apparently come in 
on the plea of destitution, but in reality on account of 
their " incompatibility of temper." These cases were 
paid for by the relatives. Mr. Allen also states that he does 
not think that out of a population of 234,437, according 
to the census of 1891, there are more than 100 old men 
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and 150 old women who are inmates through misfortune. [1L] 
This estimate the master, matron, and medical super- 
intendent in the same union consider too high. The 
medical officer's opinion is that "probably the great 
cause of pauperism (general and aged), and the disease 
which so often accompanies it, is intemperance." This, 
he maintains, is confirmed by the fact that 90 per cent, 
of the total admissions are granted on the plea of sick- 
ness or infirmity. Mr. McDougall, from the Manchester Mr 
Union, gives some interesting evidence on this subject. McDou S a 
One cause of the high rate of the general pauperism in 
this union, he maintains, is the density of the population : 
there are several large lodging-houses in the union 
district containing 400 or 500 beds each. This opinion 
is confirmed by the experience of Lord Aberdare, the 
chairman of the Commission. When he inquired into 
the statistics of crime, he found that it depended more 
on the density of population than anything else. The 
main cause of aged pauperism, Mr. McDougall believes, 
can be found in the paupers themselves, though occa- 
sionally aged persons come on to the rates owing to the 
fact that they have helped others to such an extent that 
they have left nothing with which to help themselves. 
To confirm his opinion that the proportion of really 
deserving aged persons who come before the guardians 
for relief is very small compared to the total number, 
Mr. McDougall gives some details of a charitable work 
in which he has been occupied during the last seven 
years. He was led to start this work because he saw 
that in some cases thoroughly deserving aged persons 
were reduced to the workhouse through no fault of 
their own. He therefore undertook to relieve as many 
of such persons as his private means would allow. All 
cases which the relieving officers consider are or may be 
deserving they send on to him. He then makes full 
inquiries, and relieves them if he thinks they are of 
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[11.] the right class, and thus saves them from the 
degradation of pauperism. Mr. MeDougall does not 
confine his charitable work to the Manchester Union 
proper, but is in constant communication with all the 
relieving officers throughout the city of Manchester. 
He is now helped in the financial part of the work by a 
friend who pays for the relief of 50 cases per annum. 
Mr. MeDougall himself relieves some 40 or 50 cases 
besides, and between them he believes confidently that 
they hear of and meet all the thoroughly deserving cases 
in Manchester. In other words, the deserving cases 
of aged pauperism in this city number only between 
90 and 100. There is no other Charity Organisation 
in the place which deals with this class of relief. It 
may be that a certain number of cases are never heard of 
even by the relieving officers ; but after making allow- 
ance for such cases, it would seem that in Manches- 
ter, at all events, most of the aged pauperism which 
does exist is due to the bad character and improvident 
habits of the paupers themselves. Further evidence is 
given with regard to Manchester by the master of the 
Major Crumpsall workhouse, Major Ballantine. Speaking of 
the general characteristics of the inmates of his work- 
house, he says that they are, on the whole, a fair type of 
the working classes, but that many have been reduced 
to the " House " because they have been brought up in 
bad surroundings, are of weak physique, and have been 
persons of intemperate habits. The men have been 
mostly labourers, mill-hands, tailors, hawkers, &c. The 
women have been mill-hands, servants, tailoresses, and of 
various other trades. The female mill-hands are badly 
paid : this has undoubtedly a good deal to do with their 
becoming paupers. The men who have been mill-hands 
have not the same excuse : their wages are good, and 
they can save if they choose to do so. Miss Octavia 
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Hill, who says that she has " been at work in London [1L] 
since she was eleven years old, in and out among the Miss O 
poor," most emphatically states that she does not 
believe those who are really thrifty ever come upon the 
rates. This is the opinion to which many years' work 
as a rent collector and worker among the poor has 
brought her. Debt, she maintains, is one of the chief 
causes of pauperism ; first of general pauperism, and 
then of old age pauperism. Drink is another important 
cause, while on the whole pauperism may be ultimately 
traced back to a general want of character. Miss 
Octavia Hill and Mr. Mackay, of St. George's-in-the- Mr 
East, and others who have had experience in London, ac ay 
are all very strong in their opinion that it is want of 
character, not of money, which is the main cause of 
poverty. Mr. Mackay's own experience is that aged 
paupers have generally been paupers in their early life. 
Mr. Cox, from Shoreditch, gives much the same account Mr Cox 
— viz., that the pauperism is due to want of thrift 
rather than want of sufficient wages. In that particular 
district there are four principal trades — cabinet-making, 
boot trade, artificial flower-making, and fancy box manu- 
facture. These two latter trades are very fluctuating, 
owing to changes in fashions, &c, but the wages ob- 
tained are good on the whole. Mr. Phelps, from Oxford, Rev L R 
expresses a very strong opinion on this subject He\ eps 
maintains that in the Oxford workhouse he has never/ 
known a single pauper who had previously lived a 
respectable life, nor has he ever come across a pauper 
who had been a consistent teetotaller. He further 
states that not more than 10 per cent, of the aged are 
paupers. Mr. Allen, a working carpenter in Binning- Mr Allen 
ham, attributes one-third of old age pauperism to 
intemperance alone; and Mr, Webb, a market gar- Mr Webb 
dener at Bromsgrove, believes that the majority of the 
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[11.] old age paupers have been idle and improvident. 
Canon Canon Bury, Chairman of the Brixworth Union, empha- 
Bur y tically denies that "pauperism is the inevitable lot of 
the agricultural labourers in their old age." He main- 
tains that the general and aged pauperism in a country 
district depends almost entirely upon the manner in 
which the Poor Law is administered. In the Brixworth 
Union out-relief has been practically abolished. Out of 
every hundred of the population there are about three 
paupers over sixty years of age. Canon Bury maintains 
that out of every five labourers one is very good, one is 
very bad, and three are middling. Of these the one 
who is very good and the three who are middling can 
well provide for their old age. The one who is very 
bad is commonly known as a "shack," who may be 
described as "a sort of ne'er-do-well man who loves 
Mr beer more than he loves work." Mr. Booth estimates 
that not less than two-thirds of the unskilled labour 
class are paupers in, and mainly because of, old age. 
"This I consider," he says, "too large a proportion of 
any class to make a sweeping condemnation of." Low 
wages is the cause which he attributes for the pauperism 
of this class. Speaking of the saving among the 
working classes, he admits that it has increased con- 
siderably even among the agricultural labourers, but he 
maintains that the power of saving is practically limited 
by human nature and low wages. He admits that a young 
man can provide for his old age comparatively easily if 
he is earning fair wages, and begins to save before 
marriage. But, he says, " young men do not and will 
not do so as a rule. Human nature must be taken as it 
is found, and while it remains what it is now their old 
age provision will not be made to any great extent." 
It appears therefore that among the lower unskilled 
labourers, Mr. Booth considers aged pauperism due to 
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l ow wa ges ; among the better paid artisans he considers [11.] 
the reason to be " the present state of human nature/' 
which refuses to do that which it can and ought to do. 
In this Mr. Booth appears practically to agree with such 
witnesses as Miss Octavia Hill and others, who, as it has 
been said, maintain that the cause of pauperism is to be 
found in the pauper's own character, and that conse- 
quently to do away with pauperism the character of the 
nation must be improved. Mr. Bartley, speaking of the Mr 
subject of wages generally, says : " I think, to a very Bartle y 
great extent, a provision for old age is more or less a 
matter of habit .... and I believe strictly that if 
everybody in the world did what they should do, they 
could provide for themselves, .... able-bodied persons 
of all ranks, I think, with encouragement would ulti- 
mately be able to provide for themselves. There is no 
doubt a great movement going on in which wages are 
going up, even at the bottom of the scale ; the division 
of the results of industry is more even ; there is no 
doubt all the statistics of the income-tax and other 
returns show that the larger incomes are less and that 
the amount of interest in profits is more divided ; and 
I think that with these changes going on, while at 
the same time you are encouraging the habit of thrift, 
the result will ultimately be this, that the great bulk of 
the people will provide for themselves, and that is what 
I have tried in these measures to encourage." * 

II. Economic Causes. 

12. The chief economic causes of old age pauperism, Low 
as given by the witnesses, are the lowness of wages in ™£g°s. 
certain trades, which hinders a working man from making 

* Alluding to certain Provident Bills proposed in the House 
of Commons. 
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[12.] any provision for old age, and the increasing industrial 

stress, which throws men out of work at a comparatively 

early age. The evidence which has been given on the 

subject of wages has been for the most part confined to 

the wages of the agricultural and the casual labourer. 

Most of the witnesses who have given evidence on this 

point appear to agree in considering that the wages of 

the agricultural labourer, although considerably increased 

during the last thirty years, are still low; but there 

appears to be a diversity of opinion as to whether the 

agricultural labourer can, if he chooses to do so, make 

provision for his old age even with the present wages 

which he receives. 

Evidence 13. Mr. Edwards, Secretary of the Norfolk Labourers' 

to wages of Union, states that the nominal weekly wage is about 11*. 

agricultural The labourer can, however, earn certain extra sums at 
labourers. . />,,,, 1 1 

Mr harvest time, &c, which add to his yearly mcome. 

Edwards Taking these extra earnings into account, and deducting 

half a day a week for forty-eight weeks, w T hich the 

labourer loses through bad weather, his total wages 

amount to something over 13*. a week on an average — 

i.e., from £33 to £35 a year. These wages, Mr. Edwards 

states, allow of a regular subscription (of about Qd. a 

month) being paid to a Trade Union, and also of a 

subscription to a Friendly Society ; but the labourers 

cannot do more than this in the way of providing for 

their old age. Thirty years ago, he says, this would have 

been impossible : at that time the average weekly wage 

was about 8*. The rise in wages Mr. Edwards attributes 

in a considerable degree to the work of Trade Unions. 

The average rent of a cottage in Norfolk is about 1*. 6 d. 

a week, or <£4 a year. There is a continual immigration 

of country people into the towns. They leave the 

country in order to better their position. Mr. Edwards 

considers it to be doubtful if they attain their object ; if 
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unskilled labourers, he thinks they probably do not. Mr. [13.] 

Walker, agent for the National Agricultural Labourers' Mr 

Wtilkcr 
Union in Norfolk, bears out Mr. Edwards's statements as 

to the average rate of wages in the country. He is of 
the opinion that the majority of agricultural labourers 
cannot afford to do much more than to insure against 
sickness in a Friendly Society. This most of the 
younger labourers at least appear to do. The number 
of members of the Odd Fellows' Society in Norfolk is 
25,610. Of these, between 80 and 90 per cent are 
agricultural labourers. In 1892 the various lodges of 
this society in Norfolk paid £22,697 2*. 9^- for sick 
pay to the members. The present capital in these 
lodges is £332,308 17*. Id. Many also belong to the 
Foresters' Friendly Society. Mr. Elcock, speaking of the Mr 
Dorsetshire agricultural labourer, states that the wages Elcock 
run from about 11*. to 14*. a week, but he does not 
mention if this sum includes extras or not. The labourers, 
he says, largely join Friendly Societies, but the aged 
poor have been for the most part members of societies 
which have broken up. Mr. Frome Wilkinson is of the Rev J 
opinion that probably the wages of the agricultural ^[j^son 
labourer have, on the whole, increased in late years, but 
he does not consider that the bare necessaries of life are 
cheaper now than they used to be. Although there has 
been a general increase, the wages in some parts of the 
country are still very low. In Dorsetshire, Mr. Wilkinson 
states that they are only 10*. a week in the summer, 
and 9*- a week in the winter.* In the neighbourhood 
of the parish of Kilvington, Nottinghamshire, of which 
Mr. Wilkinson is Vicar, most cottages have some allot- 
ment attached to it, or " cowgate "as it is called. The 
" cowgate " is a grass plot about one acre in size, suffi- 

* Mr. Elcock, however, does not give the scale of wages in 
that county as below us. a week. 
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[13.] cient to graze a cow upon. The property belongs to the 
Duke of Portland, who takes care that all who wish to 
have them shall be given such allotments. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, speaking of these allotments, says : " It is very 
difficult to give an answer " (i.e., about the rent per acre), 
" because it varies so much, but I would say generally 
that, in my own experience, the labouring man is 
charged for his allotment double, if not more than* 
double, what the farmer is charged." But, he adds : 
" There is no complaint to be made, because there are 
several cowgates let at a very moderate rate. One 
cowgate, including a cottage, would be £5 a year." The 
poor, Mr. Wilkinson says, are materially helped to keep 
off the rates by means of these allotments. But at the 
same time he does not think that the agricultural 
labourer can, with his present wages, make provision for 

Canon his old age. Canon Hinds Howell, Chairman of the St. 

Howell Faith's Union in Norfolk, states that 12$. a week is "the 
regular weekly payment ; but the farmer would not 
consider that as the payment of his labourer. For this 
reason, that during hay-sell and harvest, and mangold 
and turnip growing, they get paid by the job." He 
says : " I have occasionally got from an old farmer the 
amount he has paid in a year. It has never been less 
than £42 or £4t3 in the year, and what he would call his 
head man, his teamer, has got more than that." During 
the last twenty years, Canon Howell considers that there 
has been a great increase in wages, especially in those 
of the agricultural labourer. Previously, they were only 
8*. a week. The rent of cottages varies considerably, 
most of them have gardens attached. When the Allot- 
ments Act was passed, Canon Howell asked his parish- 
ioners whether they would like him " to go in for it." 
" They said no, they were quite against it." The young 
men, he says, are now joining Friendly Societies in large 
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numbers, but he still considers that the aged poor should [13.] 
be helped by the rates and by the State. Professor 
Marshall, speaking of the condition of the agricultural Prof 
labourer, says : " The causes which have made the agri- ars 
cultural labourer unable to make an adequate provision 
for old age without a sacrifice of very many pleasures, 
in some cases many duties, are so firmly rooted in the 
country that I should not be very hopeful of changing 
their condition rapidly. I think that the wages of agri- 
cultural labour, the real wages, are rising, and will go on 
rising ; but I cannot see any reason to believe that they 
will reach a healthy level for some time to come." Mr. 
McNeil, Secretary of the Board of Supervision in Scot- Mr 
land, states that the agricultural labourers' wages in that McNel1 
country range from 14$. to 18$. a week. The rent of a 
cottage and small garden is from about <£4 to £5 a year. 
This is in the case of the day labourers, of whom there 
are only a few. The ordinary farm labourer is generally 
lodged in the farmhouse. The standard of living, Mr. 
McNeil states, has risen considerably in every way dur- 
ing late years, but he does not consider that the ordinary 
labourer can in most cases make adequate provision for 
his old age out of the wages he receives. Mr. Pitkin, Mr 
an agricultural labourer at Swanbourne in Buckingham- 
shire, believes that the majority of old age paupers are 
reduced to this condition by extreme poverty over which 
they have no control, and not by any misconduct. Mr. 
Pitkin states that agricultural wages in Buckingham 
are at present about 18s. a week, with an additional 
payment of 4$. a week during the four weeks of hay- 
making, and the same during the four weeks of harvest- 
ing. Wages have gradually risen to this amount since 
the witness was a young man, when Ss. a week was the 
average, but even the present rate Mr. Pitkin considers 
does not allow a labourer to make any provision for his 
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[13.] old age, and it would not be possible for him to put by 
the premium required in Mr. Chamberlain's pension 
scheme. Nor would he be able to pay a weekly contri- 
bution of 2d. for an old age pension, if he already paid a 
subscription to a Union, and for a doctor, and insured his 
children. At the same time, the witness admits that he 
had himself saved £10 as a younger man. The rent of 
his cottage is £3 a year. Mr. Ladd states that the 
wages of agricultural labourers in the neighbourhood of 
Hythe in Kent are 14*. or 15*. a week, with a little 
extra during the summer, but that in the western part 
of Kent and East Sussex wages are only 12*. or 13*., and 
in some places 11*. Even with the higher rate, how- 
ever, Mr. Ladd considers that a labourer with a family 
would be quite unable to make any payment towards a 
pension, in addition to those he already makes to Friendly 
Societies. Canon Bury, on the other hand, considers 
that the industrious agricultural labourer can live in a 
decent state of comfort and make some provision either 
directly or indirectly for his old age. In the Brixworth 
Union of Northamptonshire, the nominal wages of the 
agricultural labourer are at least 13*. a week. When the 
additional earnings at harvest time are added in, and 
the occasional piecework which they can get, together 
with what their garden brings them in, and their wife 
(who often earns 1*. to 2*. a week), their actual weekly 
wages are something over 17*. In addition to this an 
allotment of a rood is general, and from half an acre to 
an acre is not uncommon. The labourer has, however, 
to pay at the rate of about <£2 an acre for his allotment, 
though the farmer only pays from £l to £l 5*. The 
average rent of a cottage is from 9d. up to 1*. §d. For 
1*. 9^- a cottage can be obtained, with three rooms 
upstairs and two down, and a small garden. Lord 
Methuen, speaking of the wages in Wiltshire, states that 
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the ordinary labourer can earn from 12$. to 15s. a week [13.1 
all through the year, besides extra wages at harvest 
time. The wages on the Downs, he says, are especially 
low, while those in the quarries are generally higher 
than the average rates. The rent of cottages averages 
about 2*. a week. It is open to all to take allotments, 
if they wish to do so ; but the rent of such allotments 
runs from 3d. to 4d. a perch, or £2 to £2 13s. 4>d. an acre. 
With regard to the capabilities of these labourers of 
providing for sickness and old age Lord Methuen says : 
" The Chairman of one union writes : ( There are many 
married men earning less than 14$. a week, and with 
more than two children, who belong to Friendly Socie- 
ties, and have thus provided for old age and sickness.' 
A fortnight back, I asked the first man I met in my 
park his opinion with regard to the rate of wages, and 
as to what a man could do on those wages, and he said 
that he was earning 15s. a week, and that a married 
man spending 2s. a week in drink and Is. in smoking 
could afford, as he did, to place monthly 2s. 4£<f. in a 
Friendly Society, and that if he was a single man he 
could afford to spend 2s. a week in drink and Is. for 

smoking, and 13s. a week would be ample I am 

giving you a man who both smokes and drinks, who 
denies himself nothing. Now I will give you further 
details. I got together two representative men of the 
labouring class, one of whom takes an interest in parish 
work, and is a well-educated, sensible man, and we went 
into every detail. Say a single man earns 13s. a week ; 
well, he could spend 2s. in drink and Is. in smoking ; 
his board would cost him 8s., his clothing Is., and he 
would yet have Qd. left each week to pay into a Friendly 
Society, for which he only requires 2s. 4|c?. a month. 
If I take a married man with a small family, his keep 
would be 10$., his cottage would be 2s., his clothes 
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[18.] would be 2*., his drink would be 2*., and his smoking 1$. 
That would be 17*., and I deduct 1*. gained from his 
allotment, so that it would leave it at 16*. Well, that 
man would naturally, according to the figures, not be 
able to pay into a Friendly Society ; but, as the labourer 
said to me, there is many a man earning smaller wages, 
and who is at the same time perfectly well able to put 
into a Friendly Society with the help of a thrifty wife." 
A large proportion of the agricultural labourers in Wilt- 
shire belong to Friendly Societies : chiefly the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows, the Foresters, the Wiltshire 

^ iss . Friendly Society, and the Rechabites. Miss Octavia 
Hill Hill, who, although she has spent most of her time in 
London, has had some opportunities of judging as to the 
condition of the agricultural labourer, states that she 
has known cases of labourers in the country with weekly 
wages of 12*. to 13*. who had comfortable homes, 
brought up their children well, and belonged to Benefit 
Societies. If they did not actually provide pensions for 
themselves, they at all events laid by a certain amount 
of money which kept them going during a hard winter, 
and brought up their children in such a way that they 
were willing and proud to help their parents in their 
old age. How they managed to do so she could not say. 
" But," she says, " I know such, and if one knows that 
they are there, one cannot doubt lhat it is possible." As 
in the case of the aged pauperism in towns, she maintains 
that want of character and foresight are the causes of 
the bulk of the aged pauperism in the country districts. 

R £?J£ The Rev. Robert Hart, Secretary of the Dunmow 
Friendly Society in Essex, states that the wages in that 
part of the country are about 11*. to 12*. a week, not 
including extras. The average weekly wage through- 
out the year he considers would probably amount to 
about 13*. 6d. to 14*. 6d. With these wages, he is of 
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opinion that an ordinarily steady and industrious [13.] 
labourer can subscribe, not only for sick benefits, but 
also for an old age annuity of 4*. or 5s. a week. In 
some cases, when the family is large, he says, a young 
labourer finds that his income is hard pressed, in which 
case the first thing to go is usually the club. But he 
thinks nearly all could join the Dunmow Friendly 
Society when young, if they chose to do so. This 
society provides both sick and old age benefits. Mr. Mr 
John Davies, Guardian of the Dolgelly Union, North J Davies 
Wales, states that the agricultural labourers' wages in 
that district have increased considerably during the last 
twenty-five years, although during recent years they 
have been fairly steady, with a tendency to fall, if any- 
thing. A married man receives at most from <£28 to 
£30 a year, together with his board, but not his lodging. 
The cost of his food, Mr. Davies considers, may be calcu- 
lated at about 3s. 6d. a week. There are some un- 
married men who get as much as £28 to £30 a year, 
together with their board and lodging, which together 
amounts to about 5s. a week. Such cases are, however, 
rather exceptions ; as a rule, a single man would get 
from £22 to £26 a year, together with his board and 
lodging. The average wages may therefore be reckoned 
at about 12*. to 15*. a week. The average rent of a 
cottage with a garden is" about £4 a year. Mr. Davies 
states that the working classes in the Dolgelly Union 
join Friendly Societies to a large extent. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire, the wages 
of ordinary agricultural labourers average, according to 
Mr. Nokes, 12*. a week, and those of waggoners and Mr 
carmen about 15*. The rent of a house in this neigh- Nokes 
bourhood is 3s. or 3s. 6d. a week. The witness believes 
that labourers would, as a rule, be able and willing to 
put by as much as 2c?. a week towards a provision for 

3 
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[13.] old age. He does not, however, consider that it would 
be possible for them to spare 5d. a week, which would 
be required .to purchase a Post Office annuity of 5s. a 
week after the age of sixty-five. This evidence with 
regard to wages in the Bromsgrove district was con- 
Mr "firmed by Mr. Webb, who also states that they are 
e sufficient to allow of some provision being made for old 
age, because the labourer " is materially assisted in our 
district with the allotment and garden. We find he 
gets a considerable amount, I may say, not in cash, from 
his allotment and his garden so particularly, but he 
grows food, say potatoes, cabbage, and very often offals 
to feed him a pig or two." "That would help him to 
pay this larger sum to get an old age pension ? " — " Yes, 
it would ; that would help him right over it still, and a 
little to spare." The value of an allotment is strongly 
Mr insisted upon by Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Nokes. The 
former has an acre of land, for which he pays at the 
rate of " 30s. an acre on three roods and the rates ; on 
one rood, one 40 poles, I pay 15$. for the 40 poles, that 
is £3 an acre." Allotments are a great help he con- 
siders in keeping men off the rates until they become 
Mr too decrepit to cultivate them. Mr. Nokes has a 

Nokes quarter of an acre, for which he pays 12$. 6d. rent, and 
considers that "an allotment is one of the greatest 
advantages a working man has ; it always provides him 
something for his dinner-table the year throughout." 
Both these witnesses, however, look forward to being 
dependent upon Poor Law relief if their strength should 
fail so that they were unable to cultivate their allot- 
Mr ments. Mr. Disley states that agricultural labourers 

Disley usua lly earn 7s. or 8s. a week and their food, or about 
13s. a week if food is not provided. The latter case he 
considers to be rare. With these wages they would 
hardly, in his opinion, be able to make any provision 
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for old age in addition to payments to a Friendly Society. [13.] 
" As young men, they might before they are married, 
but when they get to twenty-five, if they are not 
married then they are shortly afterwards, and perhaps, 
if they went into it, they would not be able to continue 
their payments into both." When further asked, how- 
ever, whether, if the premium of 50*. had been paid, 
they would be able to continue the weekly payment of 
2d. required in Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, he replied : 
" They could afford that, I should think." The rent of 
cottages in this district varies from £3 to £5 10s. a year, 
and there are small holdings attached to many of the 
houses for which the rent is about £3 an acre. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Disley, female servants in Montgomeryshire 
would be able to pay both the initial premium and 
the subsequent contributions. "The servant girls get 
larger wages before they are twenty-five ; they get from 

.£10 up to £2.5 A good farmhouse servant, if 

she is able to manage a dairy, will get <£l4or<£l5a 
year wages." Mr. Chamberlain, speaking of the pro- Rt Hon J 
bable capability of the ordinary working man to pay the j^ n r " 
required contribution to his proposed pension scheme, 
says : " My impression is, that if a scheme of this kind 
were adopted, in very many cases employers and friends 
and charitable people would gladly assist the insurer 
to commence his deposit, and that agreat deal more 
might be expected from employers of labour and others 
in this direction. I would also say that I find it difficult 
to believe that even the class which receive the lowest 
wage among the working people — that is to say, the 
agricultural labourer — would be unable to make a 
deposit if he were strongly tempted to do so. It is 
well known that the agricultural labourer yearly re- 
ceives a very considerable sum in the shape of the 
harvest money which he earns. Out of that, or out of 
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[13.] some other chance earnings, I think he would be in 
most cases able to find a sum, even though he were not 
assisted, which I should hope in many cases he would 
be." 
Summary ^ j^ a pp ears ^ therefore, that in estimating the finan- 
with cial condition of the agricultural labourer, the amount of 
amcStural h* s annual income must not be based on the amount of 
wages, cash he receives at the end of each week. For it would 
seem that in almost all cases he receives extra wages at 
certain times of the year, besides, in some cases, allow- 
ances of various kinds. The rent which he has to pay 
for his house must also be taken into consideration : the 
average rent appears to be about 1$. 6d. per week. A 
garden is in most cases attached to the cottage, while 
allotments are common. According to the evidence, 
however, the rent of these allotments is often very high 
as compared to the rent which the farmers pay. Mr. 
Wilkinson, Canon Bury, and Lord Methuen all point out 
this fact, but they do not give any reason for it. Mr. 
Wilkinson, however, not only says that no complaints 
are made on this score, but states that he believes the 
possession of such allotments materially enables the 
agricultural labourer to keep off the rates, although the 
rent is so high. Even when all these considerations are 
taken into account there still appears to remain a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the agricultural labourer 
can live a decent, healthy and human life, and provide 
in some way or other for his old age. Messrs. Edwards, 
Elcock, Walker, and Wilkinson are of opinion that they 
cannot. Mr. Hart, Canon Bury, Lord Methuen, and 
Miss Octavia Hill maintain that the agricultural labourer 
in many parts of the country can so provide for himself 
and family in some way or other ; and that, too, although 
their wages are low, " lower than one would like to see 
them." Roughly speaking, the difference of opinion 
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appears to have its roots in the view which is taken as to [14.] 
whether thrift depends most on character or most on 
wages. Mr. Hart, Canon Bury, &c, believe that it de- 
pends, for the most part, on character and whether the 
provision for old age is begun early enough. According to 
Mr. Reuben Watson, Actuary to the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows, a man of eighteen years of age can secure 
a pension of 5s. a week, after the age of sixty-five, for a 
weekly contribution of 2|rf. — i.e., a little more than the 
price of a glass of beer.* Mr. Bartley, as already men- 
tioned, thinks that if people did their duty they could 
provide for themselves. But those witnesses who con- 
tend that the wages of the agricultural labourer are too 
low, maintain that when wages sink below a certain 
level, however strong the character of the man, he finds 
it impossible to live decently in a healthy and human 
way and still provide for his old age. They maintain 
further that the average steady and industrious labourer 
should be able to earn a wage which would enable him 
without too great an effort to live decently and pro- 
vide for his old age. From the comparatively small 
amount of evidence which has been given on this point, 
it would appear on the whole that the existing rate of 
wages among agricultural labourers is not calculated to 
make old age provision a particularly easy matter. At 
the same time, such startling results have been achieved 
in such unions as Bradfield and Brixworth, according to 
Canon Bury, that it would almost appear that in spite of 
the existing low rate of wages, if the Poor Law is ad- 
ministered well, and Co-operative and Saving Societies 

* The number of agricultural labourers who purchase deferred 
annuities for their old age, the opportunities they have of doing 
so, and the amount they have to pay for such annuities, will be 
dealt with under the head of Benefit Societies, Trade Unions, 
&c, and Savings Banks. 
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[14.] are started and scientifically managed ; and, further, if the 
well-to-do bear their just responsibilities in the matter of 
charity, the agricultural labourers at least need not come 
on the rates in their old age, and in many cases can 
make provision for themselves. As has already been 
mentioned, there seems to be a certain agreement 
among all the witnesses that the wages are low. The 
difficulty appears to be in the question, "How can 
they be raised ? " The introduction of a State pension 
scheme would appear to have, if anything, a tendency 
to lower wages. But during the last thirty years wages 
have risen considerably : this is practically the testimony 
of all those who have given evidence on the point. 
Mr. Edwards and others attribute much of this rise to 
the existence and work of Trade Unions. If Trade 
Unions have been successful in this direction during the 
last thirty years, it appears reasonable to suppose that 
in the next thirty years they will be still more success- 
ful — i.e., when they become more organised and cover a 
larger area than they do at the present time. 
Evidence 15. Dr. Paine, Chairman of the Cardiff Board of 
towages Guardians, states that the wages in Cardiff are high. 
of other «xhere are many hundreds of coal trimmers," he says, 
Dr Paine " who earn from £3 to £4* a week. There is a ganger 
who works under these, and without any difficulty he can 
earn from 30*. to £2 a week. Then we have a great 
field for the employment of labour, and the wage rate 
of the ordinary labourer would vary from 18*. to 30*. 
a week. That does not include what I should call the 
skilled labourer — that is, the ordinary labourer." Again 
he says : " There is ample employment in consequence 
of the large increase of industries along our foreshore. 
We are verging on the Channel, and along the whole 
of that foreshore there are large industries constantly 
being originated, and I think that gives great employ- 
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ment and increases the field for employment." Mr. 
Beavan, however, who is also a Guardian of the Cardiff 
Union, disagrees with Dr. Paine with regard to the 
amount of wages. He states that a trimmer, working 
eight or ten hours a day for six days in the week, would 
not earn more than £3, while the unskilled labourer 
might earn as much as 30$. a week, but not more. Mr. 
Callear, a shingler at Tipton, and Mr. Nokes, a working 
gardener at Bromsgrove, both consider that the chief 
cause of pauperism in their district is sl ackne ss and irre- 
gularity of employment, and not voluntary idleness or 
want of thrift. Mr. Jephcott also states that it is 
impossible for a married man with a family in Birming- 
ham, whose wages are less than 25s. a week, to make 
any provision for his old age ; and asserts that not more 
than one-third of the old age paupers, at the outside, 
become so through their own misconduct. Mr. Thomas, 
Clerk to the Guardians of the Carnarvon Union, states 
that skilled artisans in this district earn about 26s. a 
week: those working in the slate quarries about 20$. 
a week. The ordinary labourers earn about 18*. a week, 
and the agricultural labourers about 10*. a week and 
their food. Besides this, they generally get some ex- 
tras. The food, Mr. Thomas says, is worth about 4*. or 
5s. a week ; their total wages may therefore be said to 
amount to about 15*. per week. Mr. Thonlas gives some 
details of the cost of living in this district. He says 
the rent for a cottage in the country, with a garden, is 
about 1*. a week, in the town 1*. 3d. without the garden. 
The other details of expenditure for a week he gives as : 
coal, Id. ; \ lb. of tea, 4d. ; 1 lb. of sugar, 2d. ; 5 lb. 
of bread, 5d ; butter or margarine, 4>d. ; potatoes, 3d. ; 
bacon or meat, 1*. 2d. ; matches, candles, &c., 3d. The 
question of the casual labourer has been touched upon by 
a few witnesses. The casual labourer, it is said, receives 
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[15.] wages too low and too intermittent to enable him to 
make provision for his old age. But it would appear 
from the evidence given that machinery is more and 
more taking the place of pure manual labour ; and as 
machinery increases, manual labour will die out. It 
would seem reasonable to suppose that the casual and 
unskilled labour which will remain will be due either to 
weak mental or physical capacity, or to laziness, which 
dislikes regular employment. Mr. Price Hardy says the 
first " will always be with us." The opponents of State 
pensions and advocates of a strict Poor Law combined 
with charity maintain that these are exactly the fit 
objects for charity — i.e., provided the weakness of 
mental capacity, &c, is not due to the person himself. 
They maintain that certain cases of the kind will always 
be with us, but that such cases could be adequately met 
by charity if we were with them a little more often than 
we are. The idle and vicious and the lazy must be 
provided for in the workhouse. 
Evidence 16. With regard to the wages received by women 
w t Q fj^jae wor kers, and their ability to provide for sickness and 
workers, old age, special evidence was given by Miss Hurlston, 
Hurlston who has made a particular investigation of the con- 
ditions of working women in the neighbourhood of 
Coventry. The average wages in the various trades, 
and the percentage of married women amongst the 
female workers in those trades, as given by Miss Hurl- 
ston, are shown in the table on the opposite page. Out 
of these wages it is at present impossible for them 
as a rule to make provision for old age, although they 
are insured " against sickness and death, as a rule," by 
joining some club or society. " In nearly all instances 
there are compulsory payments in the factories. They 
are compelled to subscribe to hospital funds, and gene- 
rally to a sick club fund in connection with the works 
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Approximate 








Trade. 


number of 
Women em- 
ployed in the 
district of 
Coventry. 


Average Weekly 
Wages. 


Percentage 

of Married 

Women. 


Watch making . 


I.COO 


IOS. to I2S. 


O 




Cycle making . 


above 500 


IOS. 


IO 




Pneumatic tyre mak- 










ing . . 


300 


14s. 


5 




Nail making . 
Chain making . 


} 4.5oo | 


4f. 6d. 
6s. 


} . 




Textile weaving 


900 


gs. 6d. to 10s. 


20 




Silk and plush weav- 










ing .. . 


3,000 


9*. to 10s. 


40 




Felt hat making 


900 


8s. 6d. to ns.gd. 


very low 




Umbrella-rib making 


1,000 


9s. 


55 



[16.] 



themselves." " But as to old age and old age pension 
nothing is done ? " — " Nothing is ever done ; it is im- 
possible for them to do it." If, however> a pension 
scheme were open to them in which they were required 
to make a small weekly payment, the witness believes 
that " emphatically, yes, they would." This contribu- 
tion could not exceed 2d. a week, and they would not 
be able to pay an initial lump sum premium. " Except 
where a girl or a woman belongs to what I should calT a 
rather high status, that is, is the daughter of the more 
highly skilled artisans, where the parents could afford 
to board and lodge her free of expense, then it is pos- 
sible that she may save ; otherwise, never." The witness 
expressed the same opinion with regard to the lower 
grade of domestic servants, although " there are excep- 
tional cases in the higher grade of domestic servants 

where I should think it is quite possible There 

is a very large number of domestic servants in the 
Midlands who are employed at a very low rate of wages, 
you know ; and I do not see how they could possibly 
put much aside You find a very great number of 
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L16J them coming under £10 a year. I think you would 
find £8 a year very much nearer the average." The 
Rt Hon J returns which Mr. Chamberlain secured from Birming- 
Ch ?a? ber ham confined information as to the previous occupations 
of the female paupers. Out of 710 women who were in 
receipt of relief, 331 gave as their previous occupation 
" house work/' meaning thereby that they kept house 
for their husbands. Mr. Chamberlain maintains that as 
the majority of aged pauperism is female pauperism, and 
as women have seldom any opportunity of saving for 
themselves, if they keep house for their husbands, " it 
is cruel to say that aged pauperism is mainly due to the 
paupers themselves/' Another of the previous occu- 
pations of the female paupers was that of « domestic 
service. " In this, Mr. Chamberlain maintains, women fare 
exceedingly badly. " It is the custom," he says, " for 
domestic servants to move about from place to place at 
intervals of one or two years or so. The consequence is 
that they do not remain in any one place sufficiently 
long to establish a claim on their employers. They ulti- 
mately become aged^ when employers cease to be willing 
to employ them ; consequently, they come on the rates. 
I have known servants who were perfectly happy in a 
comfortable service and who said so, but at the same 
time expressed a desire for a change. ' They wanted to 
see,' as they say, 'more of the world.' Well, it may be 
very foolish, but after all you cannot charge it against 
Mr them as an offence." Mr. Charles Booth does not 
C Booth a pp ear to take quite such a sweeping view of the case 
as Mr. Chamberlain. He bears out the latter's state- 
ments, however, with regard to the large proportion of 
female aged pauperism, attributing it to the fact that 
women are less financially responsible and have less con- 
trol over the purse. The ratio of female paupers to male 
paupers appears to be 146 to 100. 
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17. The second economic cause of pauperism amongst 
the old is, according to several witnesses, the increased 
pressure which modern industrial methods bring to bear 
upon the workers, in consequence of which men are now 
superannuated at an earlier age than used to be the 
case. However, according to the evidence given by 
certain witnesses, there appears to be some doubt as to 
whether this extra pressure does really exist. Mr. 
Drummond, who is Labour Correspondent to the Board 
of Trade, and has been Secretary of the London Society 
of Compositors, while admitting the increase of pressure 
on aged workers, maintains that wages and means of 
saving have increased proportionately. Mr. Steele, who 
is Secretary to the Northumberland and Durham Miners' 
Permanent Relief Fund, states that the average age at 
which members become aged pensioners is sixty-seven, 
while he has known men very much older than this 
continue to earn their living. Canon Bury maintains 
that in the Brixworth Union of Northamptonshire the 
rural labourer can earn his living well up to sixty-five or 
seventy, and even longer in many cases. The reason 
he gives is the introduction of machinery, which has 
taken the harder labour off the hands of the labourers, 
and which requires experienced hands to work it ; con- 
sequently the experience of the aged labourers is valu- 
able. Professor Marshall, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that, generally speaking, Mr. Booth is right in saying that 
the modern development of trade has tended to bring 
undue pressure on the aged workers. Mr. Wilkinson 
also considers that work ceases earlier than it did in 
former years. This opinion is confirmed by Mr. Grout, 
a wire-worker, speaking as to his own trade. Mr. Jeph- 
cott, a working engineer in Birmingham, states that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for a man, even after the 
age of fifty, to obtain a situation, " and consequently it 
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makes his liability to come upon the Poor Law greater 
than it has been before." This he attributes largely to 
the fact that the Trade Unions do not allow the older 
men to work for lower wages until after the age of sixty, 
when some societies allow them to make special terms 
with their employers. This opinion is supported by Mr. 
Crompton, a working engineer at Birkenhead, who states 
that " the period of decline sets in from forty-five onward, 
growing and accelerating, until at the age of fifty-five 
the earning powers become diminished, and the difficulty 
of obtaining anything like regular employment becomes 
considerable." This witness does not, however, attri- 
bute this fact to the effect of the minimum wage fixed 
by the Trade Unions. It is, he thinks, rather caused by 
the over-employment of boy labour, and by the greater 
stress of work in middle age, in consequence of which 
workmen become used-up sooner. Mr. Stevens, a tin- 
plate worker in Birmingham, whilst believing that as 
time goes on men will fall out of employment at a much 
earlier age than formerly, points out that in piece-work 
trades old men are sometimes able to stay on longer 
than in others, the loss due to their impaired powers 
falling only upon themselves. 

18. Some other causes of old age pauperism which 
have been brought forward by a few of the witnesses, 
do not appear to fall under any of the heads already 
dealt with. The pauperism in different localities must 
necessarily be affected by the particular circumstances 
of the place. For instance, in Cardiff, Dr. Paine states 
that one of the chief causes of pauperism is the immi- 
gration of low labour, and the frequent accidents which 
take place in the neighbourhood. Miss Mary Clifford 
from Bristol considers that probably the majority of 
deserving indoor aged poor have been reduced to 
pauperism through ill-health. Mr. Hamblin, Guardian 
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of the Brighton Union, attributes the general and aged [18J 
pauperism in that town to the fact that the rich visitors 
attract the idle and loafing poor from London and else- 
where. The consequence is that these people are con- 
tinually coming in and out of the workhouse ; their 
children grow up to learn similar habits, and pauperism 
is handed down in this way from generation to genera- 
tion. In February 1893 there were no less than three 
generations of one family of paupers in the Brighton 
workhouse at the same time. Mr. Hamblin considers 
that the unskilled labourer is generally unable to save 
sufficiently for his old age. But he bears out Mr 
Davy's and Mr. Phelps* statement with regard to 
teetotallers, by saying that it is seldom if ever a 
teetotaller is found upon the rates. Mr. Edwards, Mr 
Secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich Amalgamated wa s 
Labour Union, attributes much of the present aged 
pauperism to the existence of bad Friendly Societies in 
the past. It would appear from the evidence given 
that such societies were more prevalent in country dis- 
tricts than in towns. Mr. Frome Wilkinson attributes R ev J 
the aged pauperism in Nottinghamshire to low wages, w ^ me 
bad Friendly Societies, and insufficient savings. He 
maintains that less pauperism is due to vice and im- 
providence than is generally supposed. Lord Methuen, Lord 
speaking of the aged pauperism in Wiltshire, says that Methuen 
he believes much of the present aged pauperism is due 
to the existence of bad Friendly Societies in the past, a 
class of society which is now rapidly dying out. With 
the exception of these unsound Friendly Societies, he 
attributes the amount of pauperism, both aged and 
general, almost entirely to the particular administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in any district. He says : " I 
look upon the returns of pauperism as practically 
valueless. I find that the weaker the chairman 
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0.8.] (i-e., of the Board of Guardians), the greater the 
pauperism." 
General 19. Of the witnesses who hold that old age pauperism 
I Rt f Hon n f * s ^ ue *° ntisfortune and old age itself, and is more or 
Chamber- less inevitable, Mr. Chamberlain has perhaps expressed 
n himself the most strongly, but it may be added that his 
remarks partake of rather a general character, as far as 
this particular subject goes. He says : « It is ridiculous 
to assert that one out of every two of the working 
classes are either drunken, idle or improvident." This 
opinion he maintains is what his opponents must come 
to, if they persist in stating that aged pauperism is due 
to the faults of the paupers, for he says that one out of 
every two of the working classes who reaches the age of 
sixty-five dies a pauper.* Mr. Chamberlain also gives 
some details of the previous occupations of the aged 
inmates of the Birmingham workhouse. He shows 
that out of 582 males over sixty-five years of age there 
are more than 100 different heads of classification ; they 
have all belonged to trades which are among the 
regular trades of Birmingham, and they are not people 
who belong in any sense to " the casual class," or " the 
submerged tenth." Mr. Chamberlain shows that as far 
as Birmingham is concerned the aged inmates of the 
workhouse fairly represent the various trades in Bir- 
mingham, both skilled and unskilled. He has not, 

* Mr. McDougall, Vice-Chairman of the Manchester Board of 
Guardians, made a thorough examination of 254 cases, excluding 
epileptics and lunatics, of whom 120 were outdoor and 100 
indoor, besides cases in lock and vagrant wards, and he found 
that pauperism caused by old age or infirmity without any dis- 
credit, explained nearly one-eighth of the pauperism of the 
township ; pauperism by disease (not brought on by misconduct) 
or accidental injuries, involving inability to work, accounted for 
one-seventh ; drunkenness explained 51.24 per cent. — C. S. Loch, 
" Old Age Pensions and Pauperism," pp. 29, 30. 
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however, inquired what is the reason that these repre- [19.] 
sentatives of the trades of Birmingham become paupers 
in their old age. He says : " My opinion is that in 
Birmingham, at any rate, the vast majority of people 
over sixty-five years of age who are now in the work- 
house have at one time or another for considerable times 
led respectable lives. How they have ultimately become 
poor I do not know." 



CHAPTER III 

PRESENT MEANS OP MEETING OLD AGE 
POVERTY : THE POOR LAW 

I.* Introduction. 
Classifies 20. The questions dealt with hitherto are the extent 
agencies. anc * tne causes °f °^ age pauperism. It is, however, 
manifest that the amount of pauperism which exists in 
old age is an indication of a still more widespread old 
age poverty, and that the former springs out of the 
latter. It remains therefore to consider what are the 
means at present in existence by which old age poverty 
may be prevented, or at least alleviated ; how far these 
means are adequate, and how far they should be im- 
proved, or wholly replaced by some new system, such 
as that of old age pensions. There are two distinct 
methods by which oldage poverty can be prevented — viz., 
(1) The provision of an income sufficient for maintenance 
by the previous effort of the individual concerned, who 
has accumulated savings, or joined some Friendly or 
Insurance Society, which secures to him an allowance in 
old age. (This involves the economic possibility of such 
provision being made out of the earnings of the indi- 
vidual, a question which has been already dealt with 
amongst the causes of old age pauperism.) (2) The 
provision by the State of a universal non-contributory 
old age pension, sufficient for maintenance. Many of 
the proposals made consist of a combination of these 
two principles, as in the case of State-aided voluntary 
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and contributory pension schemes, or of State assistance [20.] 
to Friendly Societies. There are three directions, on 
the other hand, to which the aged poor may look fo 
the alleviation of their poverty — viz., (1) Assistance 
from children and other relatives ; (2) Assistance from 
charity, whether private or endowed ; (3) Assistance 
under the Poor Law. Evidence was received on all 
these different methods, both for the prevention and 
th,e alleviation of old age poverty, which is sum- 
marised below. It must, however, be noticed that it 
has not always been possible to keep a clear distinction 
between these methods, which are sometimes closely 
united in practice, although resting upon different 
principles; thus, since the assistance of children is to 
some extent made compulsory by the Poor Law, it has 
been necessary to treat the whole question of the assist- 
ance of relatives as a subdivision of the section dealing 
with the Poor Law. And again, since a rigid restriction 
of outdoor relief always depends for its success upon 
the co-operation of charity, it has been inevitable that 
charity should be considered partially in connection 
with the administration of the Poor Law. The evidence 
relating to the means of meeting old age poverty which 
are at present in existence will therefore be summarised 
under the three following heads : — (1) The Poor Law ; 
(2) Private and endowed charity ; (3) Thrift ; pensions 
from Friendly Societies, &c. The evidence which relates 
to proposed old age pension schemes will be summarised 
separately in Part II. 

II. The Basis on which Relief is Given. 

21. The main question with regard to the Poor Law should 
appears to be : " Is the law as it stands applicable to the de fl itu h tion 
conditions of 1 895, or does it require alteration, and, if only test ? 

4 
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[21.] so, in what direction ? " This question is variously 
answered by different witnesses. The answers given 
appear to depend to a considerable extent upon the 
view which is taken as to the causes of general and 
aged pauperism. On the one side there are the advo- 
cates of State pensions, who maintain that the Poor Law 
as it now stands is no longer adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the present time, because destitution is 
the basis on which relief is given, and no distinction is 
made between the deserving and undeserving ; whereas 
poverty is the problem of the present time, and not 
destitution, and aged pauperism is due not to the paupers 
themselves, but to causes beyond their own control. 
On the other side there are the opponents of State 
pensions, who maintain that the bulk of aged pauperism 
is due to improvidence and vice, and that consequently 
the Poor Law is as applicable now as it was in 1834 ; if, 
that is to say, it is administered in the right manner, 
and if private charity co-operates with it, in order to 
meet the really deserving cases. Sir Hugh Owen, Mr. 
Knollys, and other Government officials show that the 
original intention of the reformed Poor Law of 1834 
was merely to relieve destitution and not to reward 
merit. This does not appear to be doubted by any 
witness. Those, however, who desire that " merit" 
should be taken into consideration as well as " destitu- 
tion," argue that, although the present test of destitu- 
tion was applicable thirty or forty years ago, the condi- 
tions of life have now altered, and that consequently 
the fundamental principle of the Poor Law should also 
be altered. 
Arguments 22. The advocates of the present Poor Law maintain 
<rf present ^at experience has shown that a public body cannot 
basis, discriminate as well as private individuals — that is to 
say, it is impossible for guardians and relieving officers 
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to apportion just the right relief to each applicant, [22.1 
although it is possible for a private body or private 
individuals to do so. This appears a subtle distinction, 
the correctness of which, they believe, is substantiated 
by actual experience. On this point several witnesses 
have given evidence. Mr. Gage Gardiner, a Secretary Mr 
of the Charity Organisation Society in the St. Saviours Qardfner 
Union, states that the relieving officers in that union 
do not arrive at the facts in their inquiries as they should 
do : for two reasons. Firstly, because the guardians « 
cannot give sufficient time to listen to their reports ; and, / 
secondly, because it is only when the poor really get to 
know the inquirer as a friend, that they will reveal their 
true condition. This is possible in the case of a private 
individual who undertakes inquiries for a charitable 
society, but not in the case of a Poor Law official. The 
reticence of the working classes appears to be consider- 
able. One of the reasons why the Post Office Savings 
Bank has not been more successful than it has is 
said by some to be the dislike which the ordinary 
labouring man has to disclosing his private affairs to an 
official over the counter. This is the experience of Mr. 
Hart, who has had opportunities of knowing it in his 
capacity as Secretary of the Dunmow Friendly Society. 
It is the experience also of all those witnesses who have 
lived much among the working classes. Miss Octavia Miss 
Hill believes that no person can really get to know the 
true condition of the poor unless he lives among them, 
and knows them as a friend in whom they can trust. 
This she appears to believe cannot be done by Poor Law 
officers. Discrimination, she maintains, when attempted 
is generally a failure. It is so often unjust, merely from 
the fact that the guardians and relieving officers do 
not and cannot know the real facts of the case. Mr. Rev L R 
Phelps, who is Chairman of the Oxford Charity Organisa- phel P s 
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[22.] tion Society and also a Guardian of the Oxford In- 
corporation, maintains that the present Poor Law works 
well for the aged, and requires no alteration in the 
matter of including " merit " as well as " destitution " as 
a test. From his experience as a member of the Charity 
Organisation Society he is of opinion that the paid agent 
of that society is more successful in obtaining facts as to 
the condition of applicants for relief, than is the relieving 
Canon officer. Canon Bury, from the Brixworth Union, finds 
Bury no complaint to make with regard to the fundamental 
principle of the Poor Law. He maintains that the law is 
most successful if it is administered strictly, and if 
charity co-operates, in order to meet the few deserving 
Mr cases which come up from time to time. Mr. Hedley 
ey believes that if merit were considered as well as destitu- 
Mr tion, pauperism would be materially increased. Mr. 

Fot ergi FothergiH f the Birmingham Union objects to any 
change being made in this respect, on the ground that 
the State by rewarding merit is overstepping the bounds 
of its natural functions ; " its duty," he says, " is to re- 
lieve destitution." It is the duty of men as individuals 
to reward merit and rescue the unfortunate. It appears, 
therefore, that the arguments for keeping the law as it 
is are : — (a) That discrimination by the State is impos- 
sible and generally unjust, (b) That pauperism would 
be increased if the fundamental principle of the Poor 
Law were .altered. 

Arguments 23. Professor Marshall says : " My opinion is, that the 

tnepresem term destitution h a< * a historical origin, and that it is 
basis, used now in a sense and for purposes different from 

Marshall tnose f° r which it was originally used. For the centre 
of the doctrine about destitution originally was that the 
independent labourer ought not to be in a worse position 
than the dependent ; and the people of 1 834 argued 
with perfect truth that the independent labourer often 
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had not enough food. So they could not allow even the [23.] 
most deserving of the dependent poor to have more 
than the bare food which they were compelled to allow 
to all. But that is no longer the case. Practically, the 
food-buying power of the labourer is from three to five 
times what it was ; and the destitution that the framers 
of the 1834 Report had in their minds does not exist 
now among the same class of people." Professor 
Marshall believes that it would now be possible to treat 
the whole question of relief in a more sympathetic 
manner without running any of the dangers of such 
treatment which existed in 1834. The reason which he 
gives is "the growth of the working class intelligence/ ' 
" This/' he says, " is a creation of the last sixty years, 
and mostly of the last twenty years. This ' intelli- 
gence ' should be made use of. In 1834 there was no 
general intelligence among the lower classes which 
would have been appealed to ; a strict and definite law 
was therefore necessary : it is no longer." He further 
maintains that simplicity in Poor Law is really an im- 
possibility. Cases to be dealt with are so various and 
differ so much in minute details, that it is impossible to 
have a simple Poor Law and simple relief : " The aim 
of all relief should be to raise a man out of the position 
of a pauper, which must mean a great variety of methods 
of treatment in individual cases." Mr. Frome Wilkinson Rev J 
objects to the present law on the ground that destitu- Wilkinson 
tion cannot be defined and varies in its meaning all over 
the country. This would appear to be not so much the 
fault of the law itself as of the administration of the 
law. He says : " Each board I find, including my own, 
has its own rough definition or conception of what 
destitution is, and each member of each board may have 
his own definition of destitution." He also objects to 
the law because it makes no distinction between the 
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[23.] thrifty and unthrifty. The savings of an applicant are 
taken into consideration in granting relief — that is to 
say, the man who has saved actually receives less from 
the guardians than the man who has not saved. "This," 
Mr. Wilkinson says, "discourages thrift." But those 
who would keep the law as it is maintain, " if a man 
has saved as much as he possibly could he should be 
relieved not by the guardians, but rather by private 
charity, and this can only be done if the Poor Law is 
strictly administered, as is shown in the case of certain 
Working- unions." Six working-men witnesses, Messrs. Jephcott, 
witnesses Burton, Allen, Disley, Stevens and Crompton, agree in 
stating that in their opinion the aged poor should not 
be obliged to come to actual destitution before receiving 
poor relief. Individual instances are quoted by these 
\ witnesses in which a very small allowance of outdoor 
relief would have enabled aged persons to maintain 
themselves and their homes respectably ; and it is urged 
that it would be both more economical and more humane 
^to allow such persons to supplement their poor relief by 
doing such work as they are capable of, or, in rural dis- 
tricts, by keeping a cow or cultivating a garden, than to 
force them to enter the workhouse or to depend solely 
upon outdoor relief. Mr. Jephcott and Mr. Allen also 
contend that poor relief should be given in addition to 
allowances from Trade Unions or Friendly Societies, in 
order that thrift should receive due reward and en- 
couragement. The other witnesses who take the 
view that the principle of the Poor Law should be 
altered, practically repeat the same arguments. These 
arguments appear to be, in short : — (1) That it is the 
duty of the State to reward merit. (2) That the condi- 
tions of 1834 are different from the conditions of 1894. 
(3) That destitution is not uniformlydefined. (4) That 
the Poor Law at present discourages thrift. 
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III. The Administration of the Poor Law. 

24. The question with regard to the administration Summary 
of the Poor Law appears to resolve itself practically into ^^f^ 
the question whether outdoor relief should be restricted and against 
for all classes of paupers, as recommended by the Com- of out door 
missioners of 1834, or whether it should be freely given relief. 
and the workhouse test be practically abolished. The 
arguments appear to be, in short, against a strict ad- 
ministration of outdoor relief: — (i.) That the deserving 
poor should receive preferential treatment, and not be 
relegated to the workhouse ; (ii.) That hardship is in- 
flicted ; (iii.) That homes are broken up ; (iv.) That it is 
not applicable to all unions, because (a) it needs excep- 
tional administrators; (6) sufficient charity does not 
exist in certain unions to meet the needs of the deserv- 
ing. The rejoinders to the above arguments appear to 
be : — (i.) That the Poor Law does not exist to relieve the 
deserving poor. These should be maintained by their 
friends or private charity, (ii.) That in those unions 
where a strict administration of outdoor relief has been 
carried out no cases of real hardship have occurred, 
(iii.) That only bad homes are broken up — i.e., such 
homes as ought to be. (iv.) That (a) such an adminis- 
tration can be carried out by the exertions of one or 
two firm-minded guardians, and the number of such 
persons is increasing ; (b) charity is stimulated, and only 
comes into real existence after a strict administration 
has been adopted. Further arguments for the restric- 
tion of outdoor relief appear to be : — (v.) That it lowers 
wages and increases the rates and pauperism ; (vi.) That 
it discourages thrift and voluntary means of saving, such 
as Benefit Societies ; (vii.) That it tends to weaken 
natural affection and family ties ; (viii.) That the restric- 
tion of out-relief reduces able-bodied and aged pauperism; 
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1 24.] (ix.) That it encourages thrift and improves the con- 
dition of the people ; (x.) That it enables adequate out- 
relief to be given, if given at all. These arguments will 
now be examined in detail, in the light of the evidence 
which has been given on this subject, 
infavour 2 ^* ^ e ^ our Government officials who have given 
of a strict evidence — viz., Sir Hugh Owen, and Messrs. Knollys, 
a tra?ionT Hedley and Davy — all speak in favour of a strict ad- 
Sir Hugh ministration of outdoor relief. Sir Hugh Owen, who 
has had forty years' experience of the Poor Law, and 
has been Permanent Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board since 1882, refers to the two best known 
unions in the Metropolis where a restrictive policy has 
been adopted — viz., those of St. George's-in-the-East 
and Whitechapel, and the unions of Bradfield and Brix- 
worth, in the country, where the same method has been 
adopted. He states that the number of indoor paupers 
has not been increased by this system of relief. " It 
has been estimated that about 1 in 10, when the work- 
house is offered, accept this form of relief. I am not 
including sick persons. Nor does it appear that the 
poor migrate from strictly administered unions to unions 
less strictly administered. We have no evidence," he 
says, " of hardship being caused in those cases — i.e., in 
strictly administered unions — but," he adds, " I think 
there would be such cases unless there were charitable 
agencies at work to meet them." Consequently, he 
considers that the practical abolition of outdoor relief 
should be brought about gradually. With regard to the 
applicability of this system to all unions, Sir Hugh Owen 
says : " I think you may take Bradfield and Brixworth 
as typical unions in country districts, and you may take 
Whitechapel and St. George's-in-the-East as typical 
unions in the poorest part of a great city." He also 
points out that the granting of outdoor relief affects the 
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wages of the independent labourer, and is far more [25.] 
expensive in the long run. But he says it is not from 
economical considerations that the restrictive policy has 
been adopted. " Usually it has been found that those 
results have been mainly secured by the action of one 
man. Some one of considerable firmness, who is very 
strongly impressed with the necessity of maintaining, as 
far as possible, the independence of the poor, becomes 
satisfied that in the interests of the poor themselves 
outdoor relief should be checked. He regards the 
saving of expenditure as a very minor consideration." 
Another evil entailed by the granting of outdoor relief, 
Sir Hugh Owen points out, is the fact that the rates 
are increased, and consequently those independent poor, 
who are just on the verge of pauperism, have great 
difficulty, or perhaps find it impossible, to pay these in- 
creased rates and maintain their independence. Out- 
door relief, he says, also tends to make the poor slack 
in maintaining their aged relatives. When they know 
that, unless they make some effort to give the required 
assistance, their relatives will have to go to the work- 
house, they feel it is a stigma upon themselves, and are 
ready to give what help they can. Mr. Knollys, who is Mr 
Chief General Inspector and Assistant Secretary under Knoll y s 
the Local Government Board, considers that the great 
difficulty in the proper administration of outdoor relief 
arises in the discrimination of deserving from undeserv- 
ing cases. When outdoor relief is freely given the time 
at the disposal of the guardians is too short to enable 
them to make a thorough investigation into all the 
circumstances of each case ; consequently discrimina- 
tion is impossible. Then, again, the amount of outdoor 
relief given is generally inadequate to meet all the 
requirements of the recipient, especially in unions where 
outdoor relief is the rule and not the exception. This 
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[25.] leads to charity supplementing the outdoor relief and 
the consequent overlapping of charity and the Poor Law, 
which he considers a great evil. When outdoor relief 
is restricted, more time can be given to the investigation 
of cases, more adequate relief can be given, and charity is 
enabled to keep separate from the Poor Law, and under- 
take the really deserving cases. Mr. Knollys considers 
that relief from voluntary sources is less degrading than 
relief from the rates. He says : " It seems to me that 
there is a great difference in a person being relieved 
from a fund raised from voluntary sources, and a fund 
that is raised by compulsory contributions. Again, I 
think that a man should feel that there is some degra- 
dation in living upon funds that have been raised, to a 
certain extent at any rate, by compulsion from his 
neighbours, who are very little better off than himself." 
With regard to the question of outdoor relief and wages, 
Mr. Knollys considers that a certain distinction should 
be drawn between the " earnings " of the aged and the 
regular " wages "of an ordinary man. The Poor Law, 
he says, does not recognise the receipt both of wages 
and outdoor relief as legitimate, but in the case of the 
aged " I think it would be impossible to debar them 
from undertaking any employment. . < . . I think it 
would be impossible to prevent them from earning small 
sums by odd jobs, if opportunities presented themselves/' 
In unions where no outdoor relief is given this difficulty 

Mr does not exist. Mr. Hedley, Poor Law Inspector for 
ey the Metropolis, is strongly in favour of a strict adminis- 
tration of outdoor relief, because it is best for the poor 
themselves, reduces the rates, reduces pauperism, causes 
no hardship, and stimulates charity. There is no 
reason, he thinks, why this system, which has been so 
successful in St. George's-in-the-East, should not be 
effectually carried out in all Metropolitan unions. " But 
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the action of charity is voluntary, and it is necessary to [25.] 
get volunteers to undertake the work." Mr. Davy, a Mr 
Poor Law Inspector, is also of the same opinion. He avy 
points out that outdoor relief is generally inadequate, 
which is hard both on the ratepayer, the paupers them- 
selves, and the independent labourer. Because, if only 
2s. 6d. a week is given to an aged person, who has to 
pay 1 s. a week rent, either he " must receive charity or 
have other sources of income which are unknown or not 
fully known to the guardians. That is bad relief, and 
an injustice to the ratepayer." Or the recipients of 
such inadequate relief are starving, which is "grossly 
cruel," or " they are earning money, and if they are 
earning money, for every penny that they earn, by even 
casual employment, they are taking precisely the same 
sum from an independent poor person." Recipients of 
Poor Law relief should not, Mr. Davy thinks, be allowed 
to earn anything. "The more I know of the Poor 
Law," he says, "the more diffident I get about being 
quite certain almost about anything, but the one thing 
I am certain of is this, that anybody who gets relief 
from the poor-rate should not be allowed to earn any- 
thing, never mind how casual the earnings may be. 
.... I would rather they sat with their hands before 
them ; I would rather they should be given £l per 
week to enable them to do it, than that they should be 
given inadequate relief, which forces them to compete 
with the independent labourer." Since, therefore, the 
granting of outdoor relief to those who are capable of 
earning wages tends to decrease the wages of the inde- 
pendent labourer, the practice, indirectly at least, pre- 
vents persons saving for their old age. Charity may 
also be said to subsidise wages, but not, Mr. Davy 
thinks, in the same way as poor relief ; because charity 
depends on the voluntary action of a private individual, 
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[25.] for which the private individual is solely responsible. 
But poor relief is, to some extent at least, contributed 
by the very persons who are competed with by the sub- 
sidised pauper. Another objection to outdoor relief is 
involved in the payment of rent. It is illegal to grant 
outdoor relief for this purpose, but as a matter of fact 
the receipt of this form of relief must help the recipient 
to pay the rent of his house. " The outdoor paupers, 
being of course the lowest class of the population, 
gradually gravitate towards the worst and cheapest of 
cottages." In many cases they live in houses unfit for 
human habitation, until the attention of the guardians 
is called to the fact. Although there has been " much 
improvement in the sanitary state of the country since 
the passing of the Act of 1872, a great deal still remains 
to be done by country unions, especially in those with 
decreasing populations." Mr. Davy considers that the 
tendency to avoid making any proper provision for old 
age depends considerably upon the manner in which 
outdoor relief is administered. This form of relief, he 
believes, is looked upon almost as a " right," and as 
involving no disgrace : the free grant of it discourages 
thrift and tends to make the poor lax in maintaining 
their relations. Outdoor relief, he says, is often given 
freely from a confused notion of economy. " Guardians 
think that they can keep this old man or that old 
woman for half-a-crown a week outside, whereas in the 
workhouse he or she would cost 4y. per week, entirely 
forgetting that in the one case the relief is final and 
rather deterrent, and in the other case the half-crown 
given outdoor brings numbers of other half-crowns in its 
train. It is a confused notion of economy." A restric- 
tive policy of outdoor relief saves money, but this is not 
the reason, he says, which has actually led to the adop- 
tion of this policy. " I think it is somewhat remarkable 
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that these reductions have been due to some individual [25.] 
who has got firmly fixed into his mind the fact that the 
Poor Law ought to be administered for the general 
welfare, and not for the welfare of this or that old per- 
son. I have hardly a case where administration of out- 
door relief has been restricted from motives of economy, 
of saving money. Of course, a saving of money is 
effected, but I have never known a case, I think, where 
boards of guardians have said, ' We will save a lot of 
money by stopping outdoor relief.' " With regard to the 
question of the general abolition of outdoor relief, he 
says : " I must not be held to advocate the doctrine that 
all outdoor relief should immediately be abolished. I 
think before you can safely cut down relief in the 
unions you require very devoted boards of guardians — I 
mean to say, boards of guardians who have a very high 
conception of their duties, and who are willing to take 
very careful trouble ; and it is perfectly clear that such 
men are rare." Charity must co-operate in such a re- 
strictive administration in the country, he thinks ; this 
would be more difficult than in the towns, because the 
charities are fewer and very much scattered. It would 
probably, however, be possible, because a strict adminis- 
tration tends to stimulate charity. At all events, Poor 
Law relief, he considers, should be limited to the lowest 
point it could be with a due regard to humanity, and 
charity should do the rest, " because I think the charity 
is good for the giver and good for the recipients ; 
whereas I think the Poor Law relief is bad for the 
recipient, and it is given with a mistaken notion of 
being charitable by proxy, and in that way it is very 
often bad for the giver." Mr. Grout, a wire-worker, Mr 
living in the parish of Hoxton, speaking of the ques- Grout 
tion of outdoor relief, says: "I am inclined to be 
against it, except in very exceptional cases, because in 
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[25.] some cases I firmly believe that it has an effect upon 
wages." 

26. From the evidence of Mr. Vallance it appears 
chapel that since the year 1870 the guardians of the White- 
U Mr n ' cna P e l Union have administered the Poor Law strictly 
Vallance in accordance with the recommendations put forward by 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1834. In 1870 the 
maximum number of outdoor paupers was reached ; in 
one week during the winter of 1869-70, 5339 persons 
were in receipt of this form of relief. From that date 
the number of outdoor paupers has steadily decreased, 
with but a very slight increase in the number of indoor 
poor. The following table shows the respective numbers 
of recipients of indoor and outdoor relief on January 1st 
in each fifth year since 1870 : — 



Year. 


Indoor Paupers. 


Outdoor PaQpers. 


Total 


1870 


436 


578 


1015 


1875 


434 


198 


632 


1880 


435 


59 


494 


1885 


484 


18 


502 


1890 


444 


5 


449 


1893 


461 


2 


463 



During this period of twenty years there has been no 
material increase or decrease in the population. This 
strict method of administration, which has in no case, 
owing to hard weather or other causes, been departed 
from, has not to any appreciable extent been the occa- 
sion of migration into other districts. The guardians of 
the West Ham Union at one time made several com- 
plaints on this score. It was found on examination that 
within the specified time the West Ham authorities had 
removed to Whitechapel six paupers, and within the 
same period the Whitechapel authorities had removed 
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to West Ham also six paupers. This diminution in the [26.] 
amount of outdoor relief has been due to two causes : 
(1) A more careful examination into the circumstances 
of each application ; (2) the hearty co-operation of 
those in charge of charitable funds with the Poor Law 
authorities. Without this co-operation such a system 
would entail much hardship and suffering among the 
poor. As it is, this has not been the result. " Voluntary 
charity," Mr. Vallance says, "or what I might term 
work for the poor, has been very largely year by year 
stimulated, until now the clergy and the workers among 
the poor, I believe, are almost, if not quite, unanimous 
that the system we are adopting is sound and in the 
best interests of the poor themselves." The stimulus 
which has been given to charity is not only in the 
amount of money which is given; it is also in the 
organisations and arrangements whereby " the poor are 
visited to an extent that they were never before. One 
terrible effect of the outdoor relief system has been 
that the poor have been largely relegated to the Poor 
Law, which was expected to do the work of charity. 
The poor themselves need so much more than money." 
" I look upon it," says Mr. Vallance, " that the assistance 
which is given to the poor, the pecuniary portion of it, 
is comparatively of little value as compared with the 
great help which is given by the almoners themselves. 
To give a poor person in distress 4*. or 5s. may for the 
moment relieve the distress, but they very frequently 
want a great deal more. They want help ; they want 
sympathy ; they want stimulating, bracing up to achieve 
existence for themselves and to develop future pos- 
sibilities. The work which charity has done has not 
been in simply taking the place of the Poor Law, but 
has largely been that of bringing parents and children 
together, of evoking sympathy on the part of late 
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[26.] employers, of making friends, of finding friends for the 

poor I think no greater evil can be wrought 

than simply to relegate the poor to the Poor Law, and 
say, ' All you need is 4$. or 5s. a week/ and not take 

further notice of it The deterioration of character 

is, in my opinion, one of the principal results of the out- 
door system/' At the present time it may be fairly 
reckoned " that not fewer than 100 deserving aged poor 
in the district are in receipt of pensions from voluntary 
sources, and brought to their homes by sympathetic 
friends/ ' The chief of these charitable funds are dis- 
bursed by the Charity Organisation Society, the Town 
Hamlets Pension Committee, the local clergy, and other 
smaller charity societies. The extent to which this 
aggregate provision meets the needs of the deserving 
aged poor is best seen by reference to an analysis of the 
" homeless " and " not homeless " in the workhouse. It 
appears that of the 54 aged men in the workhouse (not in 
the infirmary), 37, or 87*0 per cent., are " homeless " — i.e. 
without home, or furniture, or relatives with whom they 
could live outside ; and 7, or 13*0 per cent., affirm that 
they are " not homeless " in that sense. Of the 1 35 aged 
females, 127, or 94*0 per cent., are "homeless," and 8, 
or 6*0 per cent., are "not homeless/' The above seven 
males and eight females " not homeless " are included in 
the classification of causes (referred to before) as follows : 
"Intemperance, four; improvidence, nine; misfortune, 
two." The pensions given to the aged poor by the 
Charity Organisation Society and the Tower Hamlets 
Pension Committee are permanent pensions in all but a 
few cases. It has not been found that such pensions 
lead the aged poor to depend on these charities and to 
do nothing for themselves. The poor recognise the fact 
that such institutions are voluntary, and that conse- 
quently they have no "right" to nor claim on their 
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funds ; they therefore do not get into the habit of [26.] 
depending upon them. There might be a danger of the 
poor doing so if such voluntary charities were aided by 
the rates. " In the interest of the poor, as well as of 
the community, the present system is the best." Mr. 
Vallance thinks that the Whitechapel Union is certainly 
superior to many others in the organisation of its 
charities, but with regard to the charitable endowments 
in the union he says, " My impression is they are very 
few." He sees no objection to the Charity Commis- 
sioners so readjusting the lines on which such charitable 
endowments shall be administered as to enable them 
to be devoted to keeping the really deserving poor from 
becoming paupers. If the present system of granting 
inadequate doles were abolished, and the funds used 
to give adequate pensions, to the deserving, much good 
might no doubt be done. In unions where charity 
undertakes to help the deserving cases, the ratepayers 
are no doubt considerably relieved. For instance, in 
this union the cost of the outdoor relief in 1871 used to 
amount to about ,£120 per week ; it now averages about 
£3 3s. per week. Some persons, therefore, in the union 
may escape their just responsibilities, but the advantages 
of a purely voluntary but organised relief, Mr. Vallance 
thinks, outweigh any disadvantages of this kind which 
may accrue from the system. Although this method of 
relief has been most successful in Whitechapel, he 
considers that it is not quite safe to infer that the same 
results would be attained if it were adopted in all other 
unions, for Whitechapel is, he thinks, in some respects 
an exceptional union. He says : " The character of 
the population has lent itself largely to this policy of 
practical abolition of outdoor relief. And then the 
numbers which have to be dealt with are, by reason of 
the large number of casual poor, comparatively small 

5 
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[26.] for voluntary agencies to deal with ; they are comparable, 
but in some districts you would find a different class of 
poor, and less organisation of voluntary charity, and 
consequently the guardians would be driven to make 
exceptions in the case of outdoor relief. But the great 
evil of the out-relief system, to my mind, is that out- 
door relief is seldom, or never, adequate. Where it is 
inadequate the greatest evils follow, and in many cases 
great hardships to the poor themselves." He suggests 
that the Local Government Board should, after con- 
sultations with the inspectors and guardians, prescribe 
a minimum of outdoor relief to be granted in each 
district. 
Experience 27. From the evidence given by Mr. Mackay, who 
erf the St^ nas b een f or fourteen years a member of the St. 
in-the-East George's-in-the-East Committee of the Charity Organ- 
M° n * isation Society, it appears that for the last twenty 
Mackay years the Poor Law has been administered in a strict 
manner in this union, with the best possible results. 
There has been from the first a hearty co-operation be- 
tween charity and the Poor Law. Of this co-operation 
Mr. Mackay says : " It practically is this : the Poor Law 
began, and I think that is a very important point, if 
I may insist upon it before the Commission. The 
Poor) Law authorities began this reform in Stepney 
and Whitechapel in 1870-71 ; St. George's-in-the-East 
a few years later. The Poor Law guardians took the 
line of saying that they would give no outdoor relief. 
I do not think they put it in that form absolutely, but 
practically they gave up outdoor relief. Immediately 
after that, and as a consequence, the charitable agencies 
in the district began to organise themselves .... to 
deal with the cases technically known as ' hard cases ' ; 
the Tower Hamlets Pension Committee was established in 
1877, as a result of this strict administrative policy. . . . 
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The result of this co-operation was, that whereas in [27.] 
1871 the cost of outdoor relief given in St George's 
Union amounted to .£891 6, in 1874 it only amounted to 
£4)391, and at the present time it is merely a nominal 
sum. To replace that, the Charity Organisation Society 
have been spending on an average between 1 .£700 and 
£800 a year ; it is actually less at the present time. 
Last year only £580 was spent, of which ,£^71 was for 
pensions." This system, Mr. Mackay says, fcfas had the 
hearty support of the local clergy. One ot them is a 
guardian, while they are nearly all members of the 
Charity Organisation Committees. It does not appear 
that this administration is unpopular with the poor 
themselves. He says : " I think at present that the 
people in St. George's, Whitechapel, and iptepney, the 
poor people, think less about the Poor Law than they 
used to do. It enters very little into their calculations ; 
it enters much less into their calculation than it does in 
unions like Bethnal Green or Shoreditch, where prac- 
tically every poor person has a chance of getting relief." 
In unions where outdoor relief is given in certain cases 
and not in others — i.e., where the guardians act as 
judges of merit, &c, and discriminate between appli- 
cants, the system Mr. Mackay considers is unsatisfactory 
in every way. In the first place, because the time at 
the disposal of guardians is insufficient for the due con- 
sideration of each case. Sir Henry Longley in 1870 
pointed out that he went to sixty-five meetings of 
different boards of guardians, and found in 16 cases 
an average of two minutes was given to each applicant 
for relief, and in the other 49 cases a still shorter time 
was given. A friend of Mr. Mackay's told him that 
recently at one sitting of his board they had taken 177 
cases in one hour and eleven minutes, while the clerk 
of the board had told him that the average number was 
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[27.] 200 cases in less than two hours. In the second place, 
because the poor themselves dislike these arbitrary 
variations in the granting of outdoor relief. " I think/' 
he says, " the unpopularity of the Poor Law is owing to 
the extremely arbitrary manner in which it is adminis- 
tered under present conditions." No migration and no 
hardship appear to have resulted from this strict system 
of administration. On the latter subject Mr. Mackay 
says : " When you have got an intensely poor popula- 
tion like St. George's, I feel it impossible to take it 
upon me to say that there is no such thing as hard- 
ship ; but what I am perfectly certain of is this, that if 
you had an outdoor relief system you would have more 
hardship, because the people always expect when the 
guardians offer the house that the guardians will change 
their minds, and they go on until they are too weak to 
go and accept what is offered to them. I believe that 
the benefit which has been conferred by that plan (i.e., 
the system of restriction of out-relief) in St. George's- 
in-the-East far outweighs any hard cases, and I may 
add that I do not know of any hard cases personally." 
The funds at the disposal of the various charitable 
agencies in the district appear to be adequate to meet 
all the deserving cases. He says : " With regard to my 
own committee, I can say most positively that we have 
never refused any case for want of funds. May I just 
add that I took the precaution of writing both to the 
Secretary of the Whitechapel and to a member of the 
Stepney committees of our society, and they returned 
me substantially the same result." This strict adminis- 
trative policy he considers should be adopted in all 
unions. It leads, to an improved condition of the 
people, and encourages saving, making it a habit. It 
also tends to diminish pauperism, both general and 
aged. " Once a pauper always a pauper," he says is, 
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generally speaking, true. If therefore the tradition of [27.] 
outdoor relief among the young can be broken early, 
much of the old age pauperism will be done away with.* 
Outdoor relief, on the other hand, tends to lower 
wages, increases pauperism, and increases the demand 
on private charity. The poor, he thinks, come to look 
upon it as a recognised thing that when past work they 
should come upon the rates, and be maintained at the 
public expense. They therefore rest content with 
lower wages than their manhood entitles them to, and 
make no attempt to provide for themselves. " The 
principal cause of low wages at the present time, I 
think," says Mr. Mackay, " is the cumulative effect of 
long periods of bad Poor Law administration." Again, 
the lax administration of the Poor Law makes the poor 
dependent, and thereby increases the demand for 
further help from private charity. Vice versa, a lax 
administration of charity tends towards a lax adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. When, however, charity is 
organised and carefully administered the opposite result 
follows. He attributes the success of this charitable 
scheme of meeting the deserving cases to the fact that 
the poor do not look upon charity as a " right," as they 
do in the case of poor relief, and consequently the effect 
of this charitable relief upon them is not degrading or 
demoralising. The general adoption of this policy is, 
he considers, hindered and hampered by the guardians 
themselves. At the present time so much is left to 
their own discretion that it requires a strong man, or 

* In St. George's-in-the-East in 1871 the paupers over sixty 
were 41.8 per cent, of the population over sixty; in 1881 they 
were 19.9 per cent. ; in 1891 they were 19.5 per cent. For 
Stepney (where the same policy has been adopted) the figures 
are — 1871, 38.9 per cent.; 1881, 18.2 per cent.; 1891, 16.8 per 
cent. — C. S. Loch, «« Old Age Pensions and Pauperism," p. 21. 
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[27.] body of men, to adopt a very strict method of adminis- 
tration. It is at first sight distasteful to the poor con- 
cerned. The majority, at least of East End guardians, 
are not experts, and do not look upon the whole 
question in a scientific spirit. They are far more con- 
cerned with their immediate popularity with the people. 
" You get people who are qualifying for higher walks of 
politics who begin their career at the Poor Law board 
of guardians, and they really make no, what I should 
call, scientific study of the question ; they are looking 
out to pass on to the vestry and the County Council and 
so on, and they do what appears to them to be the 
popular thing at the moment." He suggests that the 
Central Poor Law Board should strengthen the hands of 
guardians in this matter by expressing their opinion on 
the beneficial results of a strict administration, a little 
more forcibly. If guardians were strong enough, he 
is of opinion that such an administration would be 
applicable to all unions in all parts of the country. 
" I should think/' he says, " that it would be easier 
elsewhere, for St. George's-in-the-East is about the 
poorest part of London, and therefore I should think it 
would be easier elsewhere." The history of the co-oper- 
ation between charity and the Poor Law in this union 
appears to show that if the Poor Law authorities take 
the initiative, charity is stimulated and organised as a 
result. If this be so, Mr. Vallance's fear, that the sys- 
tem would not be successful in districts where little 
charity and little organisation exist, seems likely to 
prove groundless. 
Experience 28. From the evidence of Mr. Fuller, Chairman of 
Padding- *^ e Paddington Board of Guardians, it appears that 
ton Union, although outdoor relief has not been totally abolished, 
M r it has been much restricted in the last twenty years. 
Every effort is made to keep all deserving cases from 
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coming upon the rates. It is well known in the union [28.] 
that undeserving cases, whether able-bodied or aged, will 
only be offered the workhouse, while deserving cases will 
be treated considerately and kindly. As a result of this 
method of administration, whereas on January 1st, 1873, 
there were 1871 persons in receipt of outdoor relief, in 
1893 on the same day there were only 254. Indoor 
pauperism has, on the other hand, slightly increased - 
from 668 to 944. But a certain amount of this increase, 
Mr. Fuller considers, may be accounted for by the fact 
that the infirmary attracts many persons who would not 
go to the ordinary workhouse, or accept any form of in- 
door relief if the infirmary were not so comfortable as it 
is. Old age pauperism appears to be decreasing every 
year. In 1885 there were 173 persons over sixty-five 
years of age in receipt of poor relief, in 1892 there 
were only 98. All the deserving cases which come be- 
fore the guardians are either relieved by charity or by the 
guardians in a liberal manner ; but Mr. Fuller thinks it 
is impossible to say that there are not deserving persons 
in the union who are suffering from want. The reason 
that they are not relieved is because they do not apply for 
relief, and their cases are not heard of. Although their 
dislike of applying still exists to a certain extent, Mr. 
Fuller does not think it is so great as it used to be. 
He says : " Some five or six years ago, I think it was, 
there was very great distress in London, and we formed 
a committee in Paddington to consider how best to re- 
lieve that distress. But it was to the pawnbrokers that 
we went primarily for the best information on the sub- 
ject, and they were able at once to tell us that persons 
above the usual class of poor upon whom poverty had 
come, were pawning their things ; those people in those 
days would not have dreamed of coming to the guar- 
dians ; since then I have an idea that there is a better 
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[28.] feeling in the union — that is, that they feel if they do 
come to the guardians the only answer given to them 
will not be 'You shall have the workhouse test or 
nothing/ " The deserving persons know that they will 
either receive charitable aid or obtain outdoor relief 
from the guardians. With regard to the improvement 
in the condition of the people in this union, Mr. Fuller 
- says : " I can only give you the authority of the reliev- 
ing officers, and they tell me there is a very marked im- 
provement in the desire of the poor to be independent 
and not to seek help from the guardians. They are 
more active, men and women, in trying to seek work." 
He connects this improvement with the method of ad- 
ministration adopted by the guardians. "We virtually 
state in the printed rules to a man who comes to us and 
says he wants relief, { It is no good your applying to us 
for outdoor relief if you are undeserving.' If they 
have learned that fact now, it necessitates them doing 
their best to get honest wages." With regard to the 
question whether such a system as that adopted in the 
Paddington Union is applicable to other unions, Mr. 
Fuller says : " I have shown from Paddington that it is 
practicable in all unions similarly situated — that is, in rich 
town districts ; and the experience of those well-known 
East-End Committees, Whitechapel, St. George's-in- 
the-East, and Stepney, is that it is a system also appli- 
cable in large town districts that are poor. There are 
two other unions, country unions, which are largely 
quoted, where a similar system has operated with the 
best consequences." 
Experience 29. In St Saviour's Union, London, outdoor relief 
London appears to have been considerably diminished during 
M n Ga S * ne * ast nme vears * According to Mr. Gage Gardiner's 
Gardiner evidence, in 1883 there were 3242 out-paupers in this 
union. In 1 892 the number was reduced to 900 ; or, in 
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other words, there was a reduction of 72 per cent. Of 
the 3242 persons in receipt of outdoor relief in 1883, 
1286 were classed as "not able-bodied" — i.e., aged and 
infirm; in 1892 the same class was represented by the 
figures 707, or a reduction of over 44 per cent. "I 
think/' Mr. Gardiner says, " it (i.e., outdoor relief) must 
be abolished in time, if we go on with our present prac- 
tice. The numbers in receipt of outdoor relief go 
down steadily without intermission/ ' With regard to 
the popularity of this policy among the ratepayers, he 
says : " Of course the election (i.e., of guardians) being 
an annual one, one always stands a certain amount of 
risk each year, but I have never concealed my policy, 
and I have always polled 2000 or 3000 votes, and have 
been returned third or fourth upon a list of perhaps 
twenty people." Without charity to meet the deserving 
cases of poverty, Mr. Gardiner thinks that a restrictive 
policy of outdoor relief would be impossible without 
involving much hardship. In practice at least, outdoor 
relief has never been abolished without charitable funds 
in the background. "But," he says, "I have heard 
Mr. Crowder, of St. George's-in-the-East, say that he 
would have no objection to do it without a charitable 
fund behind him — without causing severe hardship, to do 
away with out-relief without the aid of any charitable 
fund." As it is, in this union there is a close co-opera- 
tion between charity and the Poor Law, with the result 
that there are very few cases of hardship. The few 
that are alleged, Mr. Gardiner says, " I have generally 
found to be cases which I would say, in the interests of 
humanity, were better in the workhouse than outside." 
One of the many good results from this method of adminis- 
tration, he says, is that friends and relations contribute 
more freely to the maintenance of those who require 
help. " I have found," he says, " that the refusal of 
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[29.] outdoor relief tends to make the friends and relatives 
of the poor more willing to assist than they would be 
if outdoor relief were freely given." Charity is also 
stimulated by this policy. "I think that in unions 
where outdoor relief is abolished you can secure, with 
energy, a sufficient amount of voluntary charitable 
aid." But where outdoor relief is freely given the in- 
habitants feel that most, if not all, of their responsibili- 
ties to the poor are taken off their shoulders, because 
• they pay rates which profess to relieve all the distress 
Miss which exists. Miss Octavia Hill speaks strongly as to 
°Hli a tne necess ity °f a strict administration of the Poor 
Law. Outdoor relief has been continually decreasing 
in Marylebone during the last thirty years. * Simul- 
taneously with this there appears to have been an im- 
provement in the social state of the neighbourhood. 
This improvement, Miss Hill states, has not merely been 
general, but also in individual families. That is to say, 
that in many cases families who were in a thoroughly 
bad and pauperised condition thirty years ago, are at the 
present time in a far better social position. With re- 
gard to the popularity of such an administration with 
the poor themselves, Miss Hill thinks that in the lowest 
grades of the poor every one would probably say that 
they liked "out-relief and plenty of charity." In 
the grade slightly above that, amongst the more intelli- 
gent poor, twenty would probably say it was a good 
thing to one who would say it was not ; " they would be 
very bitter about the mal-administration of it — nobody 
so bitter. And they always say it goes to the wrong 
people." Miss Hill believes, however, that the really 
intelligent members of the working classes, if they once 
saw an administration working smoothly and success- 
fully would recognise the merits of it, although they 
might not have the moral courage to champion the 
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policy openly. But the poor as a whole, she thinks, [29.] 
cannot " see far enough " to judge correctly ; " the very 
people who are dependent on this (i.e., poor relief) are 
the very people who cannot see far enough to say that 
it is doing them harm." A strict administration of 
the Poor Law, Miss Hill believes, is needed for the 
good of the poor themselves and the country at large. 
A lax administration, she says, tends to drag the poor 
down to pauperism, to make them dependent, and to 
destroy all incentive to thrift. It further tends to in- 
crease the rates, which adds an additional burden on 
those independent poor who are just on the verge of 
pauperism themselves. " It is from the point of view of 
the poor themselves that one does feel this subject as 
very important They are very much worse off wherever 
you get either uncertain action or such action as para- 
lyses their own power, their own energies. The lax 
administration of charitable gifts, the lax distribution 
from police courts, or any lax Poor Law relief, distinctly 
diminishes the possessions which the poor have. Their 
houses are less provided with what is wanted, from the 
fact that they are looking to uncertain sources of relief, 
or to sources which do not stimulate their energy." The 
proper form of relief is, Miss Hill says, " that which draws 
out and strengthens natural responsibilities and right 
energies." At present she considers that the inquiries 
made by relieving officers, and the Poor Law authorities 
generally, are not sufficient, and require supplementing 
by voluntary work. In this, she says, the Charity Organi- 
sation Society has done excellent work, besides giving 
positive relief to those who are deserving in a manner 
calculated to really benefit them. The evils of reckless 
and unorganised charity she considers as great as the 
granting of outdoor relief. It is uncertain, and there- 
fore demoralising. The poor are continually looking out 
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[29.] for it, and do not provide for themselves when they 
might, in the hope of this charity making the necessary 
provision for them. It encourages the poor to keep 
untidy and dirty homes in order to rouse pity and secure 
the charity. " It is extraordinary how much the charity 
goes to the drunken, dirty, miserable home, and how it 
passes over the tidy one." 

30. In the Birmingham Union, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Senior Fothergill, a restrictive policy 
of outdoor relief has been adopted since 1883. Mr. 
Fothergill states that there is no great co-operation 
between the Poor Law authorities and the managers of 
Fothergill charitable funds, although" the guardians occasionally 
send a deserving applicant to the Charity Organisation 
Society for relief. Outdoor relief before 1883 appears 
to have been given in aid of poverty and not only of 
destitution, while the inquiries into the cases were 
insufficient. The system has been altered with the 
result that pauperism has largely decreased. The fol- 
lowing table shows the respective pauperism on Janu- 
ary 1st, 1883, and January 1st, 1893 : — 



Experience 

in Bir- 
mingham, 
Manches- 
ter and 
Oxford. 

Mr 
Senior 



Year. 


Outdoor.* 


Indoor.* 


Total. 


1 

Proportion of Paupers 
to Population. 


1883 
1893 


4905 
778 


2524 
30I7 


7429 
3795 


1 in 33 
1 in 64 



The cost of Poor Law relief in 1883 was .£16,108 1*. 4jrf., 
in 1892 it was only £2521 18s. Ofd. In spite of this 
strict supervision, Mr. Fothergill says that the guardians 
are in some cases deceived as to the destitution of the 
applicants. He thinks that where the investigation is 



Exclusive of lunatics and medical relief. 
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less efficient a large number of persons must be entered [30.] 
on the list of paupers who have no business to be there. 
He concludes, therefore, that this must very materially 
vitiate the trustworthiness of statistics of pauperism. 
Together with ordinary outdoor relief, medical relief 
has also been much restricted. This, Mr. Fothergill 
says, has led to an increased desire on the part of the 
people to make provision for themselves. There is one 
Provident Dispensary in the town, with three branches. 
This has been better supported since the strict adminis- 
tration was introduced. In Manchester, also, outdoor Mr 
relief appears to have been restricted for the last seven- McI ?ougall, 
teen or eighteen years. One of the rules adopted for 
the administration of relief, Mr. McDougall states, is 
that no outdoor relief should be given to "persons 
residing wtih relations where the united income 
of the family is sufficient for the support of all its 
members, whether such relations are liable by law to 
support the applicant or not." The restrictive policy 
has led to a considerable reduction in pauperism. " On 
July 1st, 1872, there were in the workhouse 430 old 
men and 303 old women ; in receipt of out-relief, 262 
old men and 1135 old women; and on July 1st, 1892, 
there were 430 men and 385 women who were not able- 
bodied indoor paupers, and 20 men and 106 women, 
over sixty years of age, outdoor paupers." Notwith- 
standing this reduction, the amount of pauperism in the 
Manchester Union is still higher than in any other part 
of Lancashire. The rate in Manchester is 1 pauper in 
35 of the population, in the rest of the country it is 
only 1 pauper in 53 of the population. This Mr. 
MacDougall attributes to "the density of the popu- 
lation." The co-operation between the Poor Law 
authorities and charity has already been alluded to.* 
* See under head of Causes of Pauperism, pp. 21, 22. 
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[80.] There is no regular Charity Organisation Society, but Mr. 
McDougall and a friend relieve all the deserving cases 
out of their own private charity. Mr. McDougall does 
not believe there is any hardship caused by this strict 
R ph l' R a d m hti stra ti° n > although he was personally opposed to 
the system when it was first introduced. Mr. Phelps, 
who is Chairman of the Charity Organisation Society in 
Oxford, and also a member of the board of guardians, 
speaking of the strict administration of outdoor relief, 
says : " In outdoor relief our board has gone through a 
great change in the last twenty or thirty years. I 
think I may say the high-water mark was reached in 
1863, when the number of people receiving outdoor 
relief was 1063. On the 1st of January in the present 
year (Le., 1893) the number had sunk to 68. It is now 
(i.e., March 14th) below 50, and the decrease has been 
continuous." Since 1883 there has been a co-operation 
between the guardians and the Charity Organisation 
Society. The understanding between them is informal. 
With reference to, the question whether such a strict 
administration could have been introduced without this 
co-operation with charity, Mr. Phelps says: "I think 
the change might have been made, but I do not think 
it would have. I think the Society enabled the 
guardians, if I may say so, to bridge over the transition 
from a lax policy to a strict policy." With regard to 
the general results of this policy, he considers that the 
condition of the poor has greatly improved. He says : 
" I think there can be no doubt, from the evidence put 
before me continually, that there has been a very great 
improvement in the condition of the poor of late years 
in Oxford. I judge that, first of all, from what I may 
call the much higher standard of wants which people 
show, the people who come to us at the Charity Organi- 
sation Society. Whereas people used to come and ask 
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for the necessaries of life, they now uniformly ask for [30.] 
what may be called luxuries ; I mean for such a thing 
as being sent to a convalescent home for a more or less 
lengthy period, a thing of which no poor person in 
Oxford would have dreamt twenty-five years ago. 
Again, I think when we have a severe winter, the poor 
people in Oxford go through it with far less suffering 
than they did twenty years ago. I think the long 
vacation, which is always a great difficulty with the 
poor of Oxford, is much more easily tided over than it 
used to be. I have collected from time to time, from 
people who are qualified to give an opinion, such as the 
clergy, the district visitors, the relieving officers, the 
School Board officers, their experience with regard to 
the poor. That experience is uniform, that the poor 
are better fed ; that they eat more meat ; that they are 
better clothed ; that their houses are better, and that 
their standard of living is higher." Mr. Phelps does 
not think this strict administration has led to migration, 
but it has had the result of reducing the poor-rate from 
2s. to 8d. per annum in a comparatively short time. 
With reference to hardship having resulted, he says: 
"I think not; Oxford is so covered with agencies of 
different kinds that it is almost impossible I think for 
any such case to escape their notice, and I am quite 
sure that if there had been any such cases in the town 
when the storm* broke upon us with regard to our 
policy, they would have been produced, and they would 
have been made the most of. I may say that no such 
case was discovered." Mr. Phelps considers that this 
policy is applicable to any union, because the system 
itself is very simple and does not depend on any excep- 

* Alluding to attacks made on the Guardians by Mr. A. W. 
Hall, then M.P. for the City, and others, on account of their 
restrictive policy. 
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[30.] tional intelligence in the managers of charitable funds 
or in the guardians. He advocates the adoption of a 
strict administration even in places where there are but 
few charities. He adds : " The policy which we have 
carried out in Oxford might have been carried out quite 
independently of the action of the Charity Organisation 
Society without inflicting hardship at all." If the 
workhouse test were imposed strictly, judging from 
what has occurred in Oxford, he thinks very few would 
accept it, and though there would be a certain risk of 
inflicting hardship perhaps, " I should not be afraid to 
face it." Moreover, "the conditions of Oxford were so 
unfavourable that you might argue a fortiori to any 
other place " — i.e., as to the feasibility of this method of 
administration. 
Experience 31. I n the Brixworth Union, Northamptonshire, 
Brixworth according to the evidence of Canon Bury, Chairman of 
Union, thg B oar d f Guardians, outdoor relief has been practi- 
Bury cally abolished during the last twenty years. Before 
1873 he describes the system as " rather a painful exhi- 
bition of wilful waste and woeful want. The expendi- 
ture, I might say, was over £8000 a year, and the pauper- 
ism was one person in every twelve, with a general 
demoralisation, as well of the rich as of the poor." As 
a result of an inquiry held in 1872, which revealed what 
was going on in the union, a great change was made in 
the administration of the Poor Law. Since that time it 
has been strictly managed on the three general prin- 
ciples which " underlie the Poor Law " — namely, " that 
the Poor Law exists for the relief of destitution and not 
of desert, that the lot of the pauper should be less 
eligible than that of the independent labourer, and that 
the obligation to relieve rests in the first instance upon 
relations." In 1881, four extra rules were laid down to 
guide the board in the administration of outdoor relief. 
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They were made after a close investigation of "all the [31.] 
existing cases of outdoor relief. The applications 
which were refused outdoor relief, when the strict 
method was introduced, were all reviewed again the 
following year, in order to ascertain whether any 
hardship had been entailed by the refusal. Of this 
Canon Bury says : " In the first instance, a year after we 
began our reform I made a personal inquiry, with the 
help of the relieving officers, and issued a report which 
is now in one of the Reports of the Local Government 
Board, showing what had become of the people whose 
relief had been discontinued. Since then the plan which 
I have adopted has been that, wherever hardship has 
been alleged, I have challenged the assertion and asked 
for proof, and the only so-called proofs which I have had 
are in the shape of cases which I can produce. In addi- 
tion to that, I have kept myself informed as to all that 
has gone on in the various parishes of the union by per- 
sonal visitation, and by communications from those who 
are interested in the matter." The following was one 
of the cases of alleged hardship from the refusal of out- 
relief : " A widower, aged seventy-one years, who lives 
alone, pays rent 1$. lOd, a week ; he is asthmatical, but he 
is able to do gardening, and does do gardening and clipping 
in the churchyard. He has five sons and three daughters. 
He has one son married, in service, who helps him ; he 
has another son who is a horsekeeper, married, with one 
child ; he has other children ; his other children keep 
him also. It is difficult to find out exactly what they 
give him. His other sources of income are, that he gets 
1*. every now and again from friends and neighbours, 1*. 
occasionally from the offertory, and in the winter he has 
the usual soup and meat which the Hall distributes. 
His reputation in the parish is this, of never having been 
an industrious man ; a neighbour describes him as ' a 

6 
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[3L] man who says the Lord will provide, and then sits down 
and has another glass of beer/ He looks well and is 
stout, but he says he is not so well as he looks ; he is 
very cheerful. A gentleman who visits him, and visits 
him often, says there is no symptom of anything like 
destitution." The restriction of outdoor relief does not 
appear to have increased the number of indoor paupers. 
On the contrary, there has been a reduction in indoor 
pauperism. In 1873 the inmates of the workhouse num- 
bered 72 ; they now (March 1893) only number 66. 
During the latter half of the year 1873, 116 cases were 
treated in the workhouse ; during the latter half of the 
year 1892 only 91 cases were so treated. No new case of 
outdoor relief has been sanctioned for two years. Medical 
relief has also been restricted. The result of this has 
been the formation of medical clubs in every parish in 
the union. With regard to the effect of this method of 
administering the Poor Law upon the condition of the 
people, Canon Bury says : " If I might be allowed to 
point out that, whereas in the Brixworth Union the 
standard of life has materially increased, and increased, 
perhaps not more, but at any rate as much as it has in 
other unions where outdoor relief is given ; yet in the 
Brixworth Union it has increased in spite of the fact 
that more than .£5000 a year has been abstracted, as it 
were, from their income in the shape of outdoor relief." 
There appear to have been a few cases in which homes 
have been broken up, owing to the guardians refusing to 
give outdoor relief. " These," Canon Bury says, " were 
only homes which ought to have been broken up." For 
instance, outdoor relief was refused in the case of two 
aged persons, brother and sister, who lived in ' ' a miser- 
able tenement," in which there was no glass in the 
window, no lock to the door, and one room upstairs with 
one bed in it, which they both occupied. Had relief 
been given to them in their own home, it would merely 
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have enabled them to continue in this state. Canon [3L] 
Bury states that, coincident with the strict adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, there has been a withdrawal 
of female labour, old and young, from the fields, while 
the inferior and underpaid trades, in which women were 
formerly employed, such as the manufacture of inferior 
lace in Nottingham, have practically died out. That is 
to say, instead of the restriction of outdoor relief having 
led people " to shift to get bread," it has had entirely 
the opposite effect. There has also been a great advance 
in the co-operative movement. There are several co- 
operative stores in the union to which many labourers 
belong. The shares are £l each, and 5 per cent, inter- 
est by Act of Parliament. There is one co-operative 
store, of which Canon Bury is the secretary ; of this he 
says : " The profits for the last four years on the small 
co-operative society, of which I am the secretary, at 
Hazelbeach, average .£129 a year, and there are only 32 
purchasing members in that society." There is no one 
who is interested in it or who purchases there but 
labourers, with one exception. The dividend in that 
exception takes off about .£20 a year, leaving about £l 10 
to be divided amongst the common labourers. This is 
in a population of 1 54 people, of whom about five or six 
families are well-to-do, not joining in the work of the 
society. The really deserving cases of poverty are 
relieved by charity. Their number is, however, small. 
Besides a private charity amounting to £9,5 a year, which 
is subscribed by four gentlemen, and placed in Canon 
Bury's hands to meet deserving cases, which should not 
be allowed to go the workhouse, there are certain local 
endowed charities. These amount to about .£1229 a 
year. A great part of this sum was left exclusively for 
the benefit of the poor. Canon Bury states that these 
charities are generally wasted in granting doles at 
Christmas-time, but that lately some have been utilised 
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[81.] in providing pensions for the deserving aged, which are 
given with the greatest care and on sound principles. 
He considers that if endowed charities for eleemosynary 
purposes must be kept at all (though he believes their 
existence to be mischievous), they certainly ought to be 
applied in providing pensions rather than be distributed 
in doles. This he thinks could be done if the trustees 
were elected. The amount of the charity in the union 
he considers adequate to meet all the needs of the 
deserving cases, but he is of the opinion that the 
more " private " charity is, the more useful it is. " I 
believe," he says, " only the charity which is private is 
charity." He consequently deprecates any scheme of 
aiding local charities out of public funds, whether muni- 
cipal or county, and any public co-operation between 
boards of guardians and managers of charitable funds. 
He concludes by making certain suggestions with regard 
to the administration of outdoor relief — viz., that outdoor 
relief should be abolished altogether, which he believes 
could be done gradually in any rural union ; that, failing 
this, the Prohibitory Order should be strengthened, and 
the " exceptions be limited to sudden and urgent neces- 
sity, and to widows with children who are earning " ; 
that Local Government Board Inspectors should investi- 
gate and inspect cases of outdoor relief, as well as the 
workhouses ; and that all payments should be made at 
the pauper's own home and not at a pay station. 

E mwSt? e 32 ' ^^ Methuen ' who is Vice-President of the 
shire, Wiltshire Friendly Society, and has taken a great interest 
and" 1 ' m tne administration of the Poor Law, speaking of his 
Scotland, efforts in this direction, says : " Mine has not been a 
Methuen verv eas y task, and it seems to me very difficult at pre- 
sent to persuade the majority of Poor Law guardians, 
or, for the matter of that, the poor, that in those cases 
where out-relief is reduced, in-relief will also decrease, 
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and that the general tone and condition of the labouring [32.] 
classes will improve. All alike believe that those 
persons who take my line wish to drive the poor into 
the workhouse. They read no books nor statistics on 
the subject, and they do not consider the way in which 
too liberal out-relief affects the poorer class of ratepayers. 
The strong-backed chairmen are one with me in my 
views, for I know no man who has the courage of his 
opinion who does not support the evidence I have now 
the honour to submit to you." He believes the general 
administration of the Poor Law may be said to depend 
almost entirely upon the chairman of the board of 
guardians, and the amount of pauperism on the general 
administration. Thus, he says, " I look upon the returns 
of pauperism as practically valueless. I find that the 
weaker the chairman the greater the pauperism." The 
pauperism in Wiltshire is high : in the Chippenham 
Union on March 25th, 1891, it was 51 per 1000, while 
the total pauperism throughout England was only 27 
per 1000. This Lord Methuen accounts for by say- 
ing : « There are too many guardians who value their 
votes more than they do anything else. There is 
many a guardian who knows just as well as I do the 
evils of outdoor relief, but he is afraid to speak out." 
In 1891, certain recommendations were drawn up by 
a joint meeting of representatives of the guardians 
and the large Friendly Societies in the district as to the 
restriction of outdoor relief. The recommendations 
have to a certain extent been carried out, with the 
result that the number of outdoor paupers has decreased 
by 226, that of the indoor paupers by 70. In unions 
where the Poor Law authorities have adopted these 
recommendations, Lord Methuen states that no hardship 
on the poor has been entailed, while their condition 
has materially improved. With regard to the question 
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[32.] whether the total abolition of outdoor relief would be 
possible and desirable in Wiltshire, Lord Methuen says : 
" I went to Bradfield independently, and I satisfied my- 
self, after inquiries that I made of the guardians, of the 
clergy, and of the poor people, that the strict adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in the Bradfield Union was not 
productive of hardship ; but I would add that the dis- 
trict seemed well interspersed with wealthy people, and 
on the whole the wages might be considered as slightly 
higher than in some parts of Wiltshire. Although I had 
no evidence whatever when I went to Bradfield that 
would justify me in saying that, I think the total aboli- 
tion of out-relief difficult. Well, I should be sorry to 
advocate its adoption in Wiltshire, on account of the 
low wages in some parts, at aUtiy rate on the Downs." 
He thinks, therefore, that outdoor relief should be 
reduced to a minimum, but be retained for certain 
exceptional cases. Like Canon Bury, he suggests that 
the Local Government Board Inspectors should investi- 
gate cases of outdoor relief in the same way as they 

Mr now investigate the condition of the workhouses. Mr. 
Hamblin, speaking of the administration of out- 
door relief in the Brighton Union, says : " One of 
the reasons that the outdoor relief keeps up so con- 
siderably as it does, although I have done all in my 
power to reduce it, is that sentiment or sympathy 
comes in ; that the feelings of the members of the 
board are introduced, and possibly they do not all do 
justice. The members who are actuated by sentiment 
or sympathy are those who have not thoroughly gone 
into the relief question at all, and do not under- 
stand it perhaps as well as many an old member. 
They go in for outdoor relief; therefore those who 
are progressive and wish to do away with it, have a 
great difficulty very often." He has no doubt of the 
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advantages of a strict administration of the Poor Law [32.] 
together with the co-operation of charity. During the 
last h\e years there appears to have been a certain 
amount of improvement in the Brighton Union in 
this direction. Mr. McNeil, speaking of the amount Mr 
of pauperism in Scotland, states that there has been c 
a considerable reduction since 1873. In that year 
the proportion of paupers per 1000 of the population 
was 33. In 1892, the proportion was 22 8. This he 
attributes not to any particular improvement in the 
condition of the people, but rather to a stricter ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. 

33. Several of the witnesses who are in favour of Opinion 
some State pension scheme for the aged agree in ap- s £[ c * 
proving of a strict administration of outdoor relief, but Poor Law 
they either hold that such an administration with the meet all 
co-operation of charity does not meet all the needs of the n ^eds 
the case, or they maintain that this form of administra- aged poor. 
tion requires exceptional administrators, and that con- 
sequently the improvement in the country must 
necessarily be slow, too slow in fact to deal adequately 
with the problem. Mr. Chamberlain thinks that if an Rt Hon J 
attempt were made to abolish outdoor relief in all SSi er " 
unions, there would probably be a widespread agitation 
against it. He admits that in certain unions the prac- 
tical abolition of outdoor relief has been attended by 
no agitation against it ; " but," he says, " at the same 
time that (method of administration) has always been 
accompanied by personal work of a very exceptional 
kind, such as you cannot count upon universally 
throughout the country." He does not think that 
there are enough men in the country of the character 
and quality required to administer the Poor Law in 
this way. The success of the Bradfield or Brixworth 
Unions, he considers, " will always be the exception, not 
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[33.] the rule." The improvement in the matter of pauperism 
he maintains is too slow: "No form of improvement 
and no rate of improvement, of which we have had any 
experience, is likely to settle the old age question in 
any reasonable time, consequently I think alternative 
methods should be found." Mr. Chamberlain also con- 
siders that though a strict method of administration is 
right as far as the able-bodied are concerned, it is, or 
probably would be, if universally adopted, hard on the 
Ch^i a g e d poor. Mr. Charles Booth takes much the same 
Booth view of the case as Mr. Chamberlain, but he does not 
think that the practical abolition of outdoor relief 
should be adopted as a general system. While ap- 
proving of the system as far as certain country unions 
are concerned, and admitting that excellent results 
have followed from it, he does not think that it has 
been quite so successful in the Metropolitan unions in 
which it has been carried out. "There is so much 
left that is altogether unsatisfactory in the condition of 
these districts that have been dealt with, that I could 
not say it has been ' very effectual.' " He thinks that a 
careful administration such as has been adopted in the 
Paddington Union is attended with better results. Again, 
while admitting that there has been a great improve- 
ment in the condition of the people and in the amount 
of pauperism throughout the country generally, and 
especially in strictly administered unions, he thinks that 
the system requires too much personal effort to spread 
rapidly. With regard to the objection that a strict 
method of administration leads to migration, he says : 
" I would willingly admit that I do not think that this 
accusation is true." But with reference to the whole 
question under discussion — viz., the administration of 
the Poor Law — Mr. Booth says : " I should not wish — 
I have not studied the subject sufficiently widely — to 
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make any statement about it." Mr. Bartley considers [33.] 
that a lax administration of the Poor Law discourages Mr 
thrift and independence, and that consequently a strict ey 

administration is preferable. But with reference to this 
method, as adopted in the Bradfield Union, and the suc- 
cess which has attended it, he says : " Whether that has 
been brought about by a considerable amount of hard- 
ship I cannot be prepared to say. Very often it is kind 
to be hard ; but I do not think the public would support 
a general system, such as you have at these unions, 
carried out throughout the country ; I think there 
would be a revulsion of sentiment against that, if it 
were adopted very largely." In answer to the question 
whether he has had any evidence that hardship has 
been inflicted at Bradfield, Mr. Bartley states that he 

has not. Canon Blackley deprecates a lax administra- Canon 

• Blacklev 
tion of the Poor Law as likely to discourage thrift, but he y 

does not think it is fair to make charity provide for all 

the deserving poor, as is the case in strictly administered 

unions. This, he thinks, should be done by charity and 

the State co-operating. Professor Marshall considers P™* 

that any sudden abolition of outdoor relief would be 

both undesirable and impracticable. " I agree," he says, 

" with people like Mr. Vallance, who say that it would 

be a very great mistake to attempt to abolish outdoor 

relief before private charity is ready to take its place, 

in cases in which relief ought to be given." He does 

not think that the working classes would ever consent 

to such an abolition. At the same time he says : " I 

am opposed to lax administration of relief of every 

kind." The great success of the Bradfield and Brixworth 

Unjons in dealing with pauperism he considers due to 

the exceptional qualities of the administrators rather 

than the method of administration. " I think," he says, 

"almost the worst law administered by Mr. Garland 
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[33.] would have worked better than the best law adminis- 
tered by an ordinary person." He does not think 
there is at present sufficient evidence to show that 
hardship has not been inflicted on the poor in those 
unions in which the Poor Law has been strictly ad- 
ministered. He says : " There are some who think 
that the present method of poor relief and charity will 
very soon leave little suffering, which is not needed to 
educate people of braver and stronger heads ; and 
those who think that, are quite right in calling for 
patient adhesion to the present method. But so much 
patience with the sufferings of others appears excessive 
to myself and to those who think that there are still 
many hardships, which cause more pain than they are 
worth for the purposes of education." With regard to 
the effect which the granting of outdoor relief has upon 
the wages of the independent labourer, Professor Mar- 
shall says: « I "think it certainly does tend almost in- 
variably to lower wages, but I think it is possible to 
spend taxes for the benefit of the poor in such a way as 

not to lower wages But only on condition that 

you say to the people of this generation ' the State will 
not tax itself for your benefit out and out; what we 
give to you we require you to return to the coming 
generation/ I think money taken from the well-to-do 
and given to the present generation, the adult genera- 
tion, for their own greater comfort, while pleasant to 
the working classes for the time being, is likely to dry 
up the sources of future wages, unless it is combined 
with conditions which will increase the earning power 
of the coming generation." He goes on to say : " I 
think that the rate of wages temporarily, and in any 
place, depends upon the supply of labour relatively to 
the demand ; and if by any local or temporary action 
you put an increased supply of labour in, you lower the 
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wages, whatever be the method by which you increase [33.] 
the supply, whether that is working overtime, or 
whether it is inducing an old man to work who other- 
wise would have folded his hands and found time slow. 
I quite admit that any cause that increases dispropor- 
tionately the amount of labour competing for a par- 
ticular kind of employment in a particular place, may 
lower wages there for the time. Many of those changes 
which are most beneficial for society may lower wages, 
just for the particular time and in the particular place. 
But if we are able to keep old men and old women out of 
the workhouses, doing a great deal of work in the homes, 
looking after children, and so on, or even if we are able 
to let them go on working at their trade at lower wages 
than men in full strength, I think we are not lowering 
wages generally .... because we are increasing the 
sum total of things produced, and we are not increasing 
relatively the number of people among whom they will 
be divided." 

34. Mr. Elcock strongly advocates the granting of Evidence 
outdoor relief to all classes of paupers except the vicious f ex tend- 
or immoral. As has already been stated, the pauper- , ingou , t .' f 
ism in the Wimborne Union of Dorsetshire (of which Mr 
Mr. Elcock has been a guardian "for something like Elcock 
twelve or fourteen years "), compared to the population, 
is nearly double the ratio of the total pauperism 
throughout the country to the total population. Nine- 
tenths of the pauperism in this union is outdoor pau- 
perism. Mr. Elcock states that every care is taken 
in investigating the circumstances of each application 
before relief is given. This is done by one of the two 
relieving officers. But it does not appear that these 
officials always enter the results of their investigations 
in the Report and Application Book. In one case, men- 
tioned by Mr. Elcock, the wages of the relatives of the 
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[34.] applicant are omitted. He explains this by saying: 
" The chairman almost invariably appeals to the board, 
' Is there any one who knows the case ? ' Usually there 
is a guardian present who happens to know it, and on 
his ipse dixit the relief is given." The amounts given 
in outdoor relief appear nominally to average about 
2s. 6d. a week to a single person, and about 4ts. 6d. to a 
married couple. But as medical relief is given freely, 
the actual amount of outdoor relief is considerably 
higher. For instance, in two cases aged married couples 
appear to be receiving, besides the ordinary 4*. 6d., an 
extra allowance of Ss. 6d. a week for meat, &c, while in 
one case 6s. 6d. extra is given. The present medical 
officer appears to have a strong opinion of the medical 
effects of gin, for in several cases as much as Ss. 6d. is 
allowed for this commodity. Although outdoor relief 
appears to be given freely to the aged and the able- 
bodied, Mr. Elcock considers that it should be given 
still more freely, and states " that he has no sympathy 
with the idea that the Poor Law should only relieve 
destitution." One of the reasons which he urges 
against the workhouse system of indoor relief is that 
it leads to migration, and "tends to depopulate the 
villages, which is a thing certainly not to be desired in 

these days The ordinary agricultural labourer 

has a natural abhorrence of going into the workhouse : 
in fact, he will do anything he possibly can rather than 
go." Consequently, he maintains that where the work- 
house test is imposed labourers leave the villages and go 
into the towns, for they say " we will not stay to have 
to end our days in the way that our parents have done " > 
either, that is to say, in the workhouse or on " meagre 
outdoor relief." This, he says, is actually the case even 
in the Wimborne Union (although outdoor relief 
appears to be given somewhat freely), and is shown to 
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be so by the fact " that the parish of Wimborne itself, [34.] 
which is the only parish that has a large town in the 
whole of the Wimborne and Cranbourne Union, has 
increased by 970 " in the last ten years. Mr. Elcock, 
however, makes three admissions which appear to 
qualify his previous statements — viz., that this tendency 
to leave the villages and go to the towns is the " ten- 
dency of the population, not only in England, but in all 
Europe " ; secondly, that the Poor Law is, as a general 
rule, administered more strictly in the towns than in 
the country ; and thirdly, that wages are generally 
higher in the towns than in the villages. If outdoor 
relief were freely given, Mr. Elcock does not think that 
it would increase the cost or the numbers of the rural 
poor. He is conversant with the results of the Com- 
mission of 1834 to the extent of having read extracts of 
the Report appearing in an Encyclopaedia, and having 
heard about the state of the Poor Law at that time and 
previously from those who were personally acquainted 
with it. The abuses consequent on the administration 
of outdoor relief previous to the Poor Law of 1834, he 
believes, would now be obviated by the spread of educa- 
tion, and the increasing tendency to thrift and self- 
reliance among the poorer classes. From the year 1881 
to the year 1891 there has been an increase in the cost 
of outdoor relief in his union ; in 1881 it was .£3486, 
and in 1891, .£3607. Comparing this union with that 
of St. Neots, which is very similar in the circumstances 
of its population, &c, it appears that in the latter union 
there has been a decrease of expenditure of 50 per cent, 
during the same period. This reduction Mr. Elcock 
considers must have been brought about with a consider- 
able amount of accompanying hardship. Any improve- 
ment, he believes, which may exist in the condition of 
the people in strictly administered unions as contrasted 
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[34.] with lavish unions, is due to the spread of education 
and migration. He is not personally acquainted with 
any strictly administered union, but judging from his 
own experience he believes that migration does follow 
on such an administration. He admits that there has 
been a great improvement in education during the last 
thirty years. As far as the Wimborne Union is con- 
cerned, this spread of education does not appear to have 
reduced pauperism. " But," says Mr. Elcock, " it would 
not be the same people in 1862 who are paupers to-day. 
Education naturally has progressed and borne its fruit 
amongst the younger people, who are not the people 
to-day appealing for relief." But from another state- 
ment made by Mr. Elcock it appears that this is not 
exactly the case. For he says that the number of 
persons over sixty who are paupers is only about half 
the total number of paupers. According to the report 
of the Inspector for Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Dorset- 
shire in 1890, the Wimborne Union is one of the three 
unions in which pauperism has not been reduced. This 
Mr. Elcock accounts for " in some measure by the fact 
that the people in that part of the country, and of the 
country generally, especially the rural population, live to 
an advanced age ; and I think that that accounts pro- 
bably for the increased number of paupers, their great 
age." The death-rate for the town of Wimborne is 14 
per 1000. No attempt has been made in this union, 
according to Mr. Elcock, towards the co-operation of the 
Poor Law authorities and those in charge of charitable 

Mr funds in the district. Mr. George Edwards takes much 
George the same view as Mr. Elcock. He advocates the abolition 
of indoor relief, except for the vicious and immoral, and 
the extension of adequate outdoor relief, which should 
amount to at least 4*. 6d. a week. One of the arguments 
which he puts forward for this change is that outdoor relief 
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is cheaper. For, he argues, it costs 10*. a week to main- [34.] 
tain a pauper in a workhouse, while it only costs, if ade- 
quate relief is given, about 4*. or 5s. a week to maintain 
an outdoor pauper. Thus 5s. or 6s. is saved. He does 
not think there would be a larger number of applicants 
for relief if this course were adopted. But, according to 
the report of Mr. Woodehouse, one of the Poor Law In- 
spectors, and according to the statement of Sir Hugh 
Owen, referred to before, only one in ten of those who 
are offered the workhouse accept it. Therefore, for the 
one there would be a loss of 6s., but for the nine there 
would be a gain of 36s., or a total gain of 30*. But 
Mr. Edwards considers that such a system of offering 
the workhouse or no relief outside would be very 
cruel. He does not believe that an extension of out- 
door relief would be opposed to thrift, for he says 
" there is a great feeling of independence among the 
labourers." There appears, however, to be no feeling 
among these labourers that they are degraded or lose 
their independence by accepting outdoor relief. Those 
who receive this form of relief "respect themselves 
just as much " as if they were really independent. Mr. Mr 
Zacharias Walker, speaking of the agricultural labourer talker* 
in Norfolk, maintains that outdoor relief should be 
freely given. The reasons which he advances are that 
outdoor relief is preferred by the poor to relief in the 
workhouse, and that it would not increase pauperism, 
because the agricultural labourer dislikes asking for 
relief. The reason, however, for this dislike, he says, 
is " because invariably in so many instances they have 
got ordered to go into the house without any outdoor 
relief." Thirdly, because the grant of outdoor relief 
does not make the recipient content to work for a lower 
wage, thereby depressing the standard of wages in the 
district. Mr. Walker admits, however, that outdoor 
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[34.] relief given to a man who can work may, in some cases, 
Mr injure the unaided workers. Mr. Da vies, of the Dol- 
gelly Union, North Wales, states that outdoor relief in 
the union is freely given to the aged on a liberal scale 
of 5s, a week, and occasionally more. This system he 
considers a good one, and suggests further that outdoor 
relief should also be given temporarily to those who 
cannot obtain employment during the winter. There 
does not appear to be any co-operation between the 

Rev J Poor Law authorities and charity in this union. Mr. 
Wilkinson Frome Wilkinson considers that a restrictive policy of 
outdoor relief is hard on the aged, and that in their 
case the workhouse test is unsuitable. He is aware that 
by section 27 of the Poor Law Act of 1834 any two 
Justices of the Peace can, at their own discretion, order 
relief outside the workhouse for any aged person, but, 
he says, " I am not aware that it has ever been put into 

Canon operation." Canon Hinds Howell, Chairman of the St. 

Howell Faith's Union, near Norwich, says : " I have always been 
strongly in favour of great amelioration with reference 
to the strict letter of the law in reference to the sub- 
ject of your Commission, and strong in opposition to 
indoor relief to the aged poor. I have been strong on 
that point, and I am happy to say my guardians have 
been with me." According to Mr. Lockwood's Parlia- 
mentary Return, both the indoor and outdoor relief has 
increased in this union since 1887. In answer to a 
question as to how he accounted for this, Canon Hinds 
Howell says : " Well, I can hardly tell, except by having 
outdoor relief instead of indoor relief." With regard 
to the question of outdoor relief and wages, it appears 
that in this union the amount of outdoor relief given 
in the winter and summer varies. During the winter it 
is raised, according to Canon Hinds Howell, because 
coal has to be bought. Wages, he says, are in some 
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parishes 1*. less a week during the winter, but he does [34.] 
not connect this fact with the extra amount of out- 
door relief which is given. Mr. Price Hardy, Actuary Mr 
to the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, is of opinion that Hardy 
outdoor relief is, on the whole, preferable to relief in 
the workhouse, especially for the aged poor. He admits 
that the majority of aged paupers are at the present 
time given outdoor relief, but attached to it is the 
pauper stigma. This, Mr. Hardy considers, is felt 
very much by the poor themselves, and should be re- 
moved. " My point is this : that if it costs 10* or 12*. 
a week to keep a man in a big barrack, I say everybody 
is better by allowing that man to spend it in his own 
home." Amongst the large majority of the twenty wit- 
nesses who gave evidence in February and March 1894, 
there was a very strong consensus of opinion that a 
more liberal allowance of out-relief was necessary, both 
with regard to the number of people to whom it is 
given, and to the amount received by each individual. 
In country unions the allowance for a single aged person 
appears to average 2s. 6d., and for a married couple 5s. 
a week, and all the witnesses agree that this amount 
is quite inadequate, especially when rent has to be paid, 
unless supplemented by private charity or other re- 
sources. In the Poplar Union the amount of out-relief, M r 
according to Mr. Lansbury, is not as a rule above 3s. a Latisbury 
week, though in special instances it may reach to 3s. 6d. ; 
and Mr. Jephcott states that in Birmingham the amount Mr 
paid is 3s. 6d. a week. In the opinion of this witness, "that J e P hcott 
amount is impossible, on the question of food alone, to 
keep a person among his relatives on the outdoor relief; 
4fS. is the very lowest which I should estimate .... 
would be the amount on which a man could be kept in 
food." With regard to this statement, Mr. Callear, who Mr 
represented the iron-workers of South Staffordshire, 

7 



Nokes 
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[84.] says : " I should say that one could do but little 
with 4>s., and I should rather say it would be well, 
while we are doing a thing, to do it well, and to 
give 5s. ; but I understood Mr. Jephcott to say that 
4*. was the least, and I certainly quite agree with him 
there." Several other witnesses mention 5s. or 6s. 
as the amount which they consider necessary for a 

Mr single aged person, although Mr. Nokes, referring to 
the union of Bromsgrove, states that 5s. would be 
insufficient alone, if rent had to be covered out of it 
It is the general opinion of these witnesses that an 
adequate outdoor allowance should be given to every 
respectable aged poor person who has led an honest 
and industrious life, and that the workhouse test should 
in such cases be entirely abolished. Numerous instances 
are given by them to illustrate the privations which 
such aged persons sometimes endure in preference to 
entering a workhouse, and the intense dread they feel 

Mr f being obliged to do so. Mr. Ward, the Secretary of 
the Outdoor Relief Association at Brixworth, gave evi- 
dence to show the hardship which had, in his opinion, 
arisen in individual cases from the strict administration 
of the Poor Law carried out in that union. The effect 
of this policy, according to him, had been to drive the 
old people, not into the workhouse, but " to the grave," 
since they " would rather die of want than go into the 
house." The private charity, which is intended by the 
advocates of strict Poor Law administration to keep the 
deserving cases off the rates, is, according to Mr. Ward, 
inadequate, both from the irregularity with which it is 
given, and from the insufficiency of its amount. " There 
is a few people I have known have it regular, but there 
is a good many that they pretend to give it to. They 
get it one week, and they miss two or three, and it is a 
miserable existence. People think they are going to 
get it, and they get disappointed." The amount given 
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in this form is also less than what is usually given as [34.] 
out-relief. "The highest that I have known to be 
given to one person has been 2s. 6d., but the majority I 
have known . . . . is Is. 6d." In answer to a further 
question, the witness states that 1*. 6d. is a common 
allowance for a man and wife, and that " it does nothing, 
only encourages them to bow and scrape to people where 
they would not otherwise." In his opinion, this private 
charity is more degrading to the recipients than Poor 
Law relief would be. " It takes the manliness out of 

men I think that if a man is worthy of having 

relief, he might have it direct, without having to bow to 
different people for it ; and if not, he ought to go into 
the union." Whilst advocating a liberal allowance of 
outdoor relief to the deserving, Mr. Ward is strongly 
opposed to an indiscriminate distribution of it, and differs 
from Canon Bury, not so much with regard to his general 
principle of administration, as to what he considers " his 
extreme policy" and his view of certain individual 
cases.* The greater number of the other working-men Working- 
witnesses fully concur in this opinion as to the neces- witnesses, 
sity of a strict discrimination between deserving and 
undeserving cases, and several express the belief that 
under the present system the latter class are too kindly 
treated. Thus Mr. Allen " would increase the severity 
of the law against " the idle and improvident, and inva- 
riably refuse to give them out-relief; and Mr. Webb 
considers that ' ' in fact it is prisons and unions that these 
men should be put into ; they ought to be sorted out." 
According to this witness, under the present adminis- 
tration, " the honest man never gets so much as the 
loafer and ne'er-do-weel, because the loafer is there 

* A statement was afterwards sent to the Commission by 
Canon Bury, traversing much of what Mr. Ward had said with 
regard to these cases. 
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[34.] continually till he gets his desired amount, or nearly ;" 
and Mr. Stevens thinks " that a good many undeserving 
cases are treated altogether too kindly in the Birming- 
ham workhouse, and that is the reason of so many 
crowding in there — undeserving cases." With regard to 
the allowances of outdoor relief for respectable aged 
persons, two further suggestions have been made, with 
the view of diminishing as much as possible the degra- 
dation which at present attaches to the reception of 
Poor Law relief. One of these is that the allowances 
should be paid through the post-office and not by the 
relieving officers, and the other that the reception of 
outdoor relief should not involve disfranchisement. In 
respect of the first point, it may be further noticed that 
the complaints made by several witnesses with regard 
to the administration of outdoor relief have reference, 
not so much to the principles upon which it is based, 
or the amounts paid, as to the manner and method of in- 
vestigation of the relieving officers, which are considered 
to be unnecessarily harsh and inquisitorial, and more 
directed to saving the rates than to assisting the poor. 
According to Mr. Webb, the relieving officers should be 
abolished, and their places filled by the ratepayers. 
Objections 35. The chief arguments advanced against the view 
adminis- ^hat a strict administration of the Poor Law can ade- 
tration quately meet the needs of the aged poor, appear to be 
those which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Booth put for- 
ward — namely, that the process is too slow, that the 
administration requires exceptional administrators, and 
that the number of such persons is small. But in 
answer to these arguments the advocates of strict ad- 
ministration maintain that any scheme, whether of State 
pensions or anything else, would necessarily take some 
twenty or thirty years before it could in any way solve 
the problem. Mr. Chamberlain himself admits that 
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forty years at least would be required in order to see [35.] 
the complete results of his pension schemes. Pauperism 
has been very considerably reduced, and aged pauper- 
ism practically abolished, in at least four unions in 
England — viz., St. George's-in-the-East, Whitechapel, 
Bradfield, and Brixworth. This has been effected, as 
already stated, by the co-operation of charity and strict 
Poor Law administration. The number of years in 
which these results have been attained are from eighteen 
to twenty. It does not appear therefore that, granted 
such a method can adequately deal with the problem, 
the slowness of its operation should be brought against 
it as an objection. The time required is just about half 
the time which Mr. Chamberlain's scheme will require 
for its full development. The second part of the argu- 
ment, with reference to the qualities required in the 
administrators of the Poor Law, appears at first sight 
more serious. The advocates of the principle, however, 
maintain that, though the improvement has been slow, it 
has at all events been steady : and that the example set 
by one or two unions has been followed, in part at least, 
by unions all over the country. This they say is shown 
by the reduction in pauperism and the large decrease in 
outdoor relief. The advocates of restricted outdoor relief 
further maintain that such an administration of the Poor 
Law and the co-operation of charity which is necessary 
do not require exceptional administrators. This is 
pointed out by Mr. Phelps, Canon Bury, and others. 
Even, however, if such persons are necessary, according 
to Professor Marshall there appears to be more ground 
for hope now that they will be forthcoming than there 
has ever been before. He says in this connection : 
"I think that there is a very great tendency on the 
part of the rising generation to care about these things. 
Oxford and Cambridge represent, as it has been often 
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[35.] said, what cultured England is going to be twenty 
years hence ; and the difference in the tone and senti- 
ment of the undergraduates now from what it was 
twenty years ago is something astonishing. The number 
of movements that there are by both universities for work- 
ing with the poor is very remarkable ; and one of the 
best developments of the higher education of women 
has been the very great interest which many of the 
students at the women's colleges have taken in social 
problems. I believe that a considerable number of the 
best workers for the London Charity Organisation 
Society are young people from these colleges, who have 
taken the question of poverty seriously to heart, in a 
way in which people of that age did not often do twenty 
years ago." The good results which have been arrived 
at by a strict administration of the Poor Law have ad- 
mittedly been due in each case to one, or perhaps two, 
individuals in the particular union. Mr. Charles Booth 
suggests that this method of administration has not been 
" very effectual " in St. George's-in-the-East and White- 
chapel. He does not, however, appear to produce any 
proof of his opinion in the evidence he gives. He also 
says that this method of dealing with the old age 
problem requires too much "personal effort." This 
" personal effort " appears to be the key with which 
those opposed to State pensions hope to solve the pro- 
blem. They maintain that only by personal service and 
personal effort, on the part of the individual himself 
and of his neighbours, can the question of pauperism 
be adequately met. Mr. Bartley makes a general state- 
ment that a method of strict administration might, 
and probably would, be hard on the poor if universally 
adopted. He does not, however, appear to bear out 
his general statement by the quotation of particular 
instances, but, on the contrary, admits that, as far as 
Bradfield is concerned, he has never heard of any cases 
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of hardship resulting from strict administration. Pro- [35.] 
fessor Marshall's objection that there has not been suffi- 
cient evidence to show that hardship has not been in- 
flicted, appears to be met, to a certain extent at all 
events, by the evidence of such witnesses as Mr. Val- 
lance, Mr. Mackay, Canon Bury, Mr. Phelps, and others, 
quoted above. The objection of hardship is raised by 
most witnesses who are opposed to this method of deal- 
ing with the question. Mr. Elcock adds another objec- 
tion — viz., that it leads to migration, which, however, 
he does not appear to prove either by reference to his 
own union or to strictly administered unions. He 
attributes any improvement in the condition of the 
people in these strict unions, not to the method of 
administration of the Poor Law, but to education 
and migration. But education is practically the same 
all over the country, in all unions whether strictly 
administered or not. It does not, however, appear 
that the condition of the people in all unions is quite 
the same. Mr. Edwards advances the argument 
of economy, which, however, is met and refuted by 
Government officials and private witnesses. He and 
Mr. Walker both maintain that outdoor relief will not in- 
crease pauperism or dependence. Mr. Edwards admits, 
however, that the agricultural labourer does not feel 
any shame in accepting such relief, and there is a con- 
siderable amount of evidence given by other witnesses, 
from all parts of the country, that outdoor relief does 
increase both pauperism and dependence. Mr. Davies 
introduces another question when he suggests that out- 
door relief should be given to those out of employment 
during the winter. The bulk of the evidence given 
appears to show that outdoor relief tends to lower wages. 
If this is so, the granting of outdoor relief to the un- 
employed would probably have still more serious conse- 
quences. 
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IV. Assistance from Relatives. 

Summary 36. The third point in the Poor Law with regard to 

of argu- w ]u C h there is some difference of opinion is that por- 
ments for \ * 

and against tion of the law which deals with the assistance trom 

thC law Sent re l ativ e s towards the maintenance of paupers, which 
can, under certain conditions, be enforced by law. 
The arguments advanced on either side appear to be, 
in short, the following: — For the maintenance of the 
present law — (1) That all persons who can do so, ought 
to assist to maintain their aged relatives, and that this 
duty is one of vital importance ; (2) That in most cases 
it is possible to give such assistance ; (3) That the law 
is not enforced unless it is possible. Against the main- 
tenance of the present law — (1) That the poor cannot 
afford to help their parents, unless they deny themselves 
and their children the necessaries of life ; (2) That, 
consequently, if the law is enforced it creates a con- 
tinuous dependence from one generation to another, 
and perhaps in some cases makes it impossible for a 
family ever to release itself from pauperism ; (3) That 
the aged poor dislike feeling they are dependent and a 
burden on their families, more than they dislike the 
feeling that they are dependent on the State ; (4) That 
in practice the law is frequently very harshly enforced. 
It appears that the view which is taken with regard to 
this law depends mostly on whether the responsibility 
of children to maintain parents is looked upon as a 
natural and vital duty or not. If it is, it would seem 
that the law should be retained as a means of forcing 
those to help who are unwilling to do so voluntarily. 
Hardship does apparently arise in some cases, but this 
occurs rather in consequence of a harsh and incon- 
siderate administration of the law in individual instances, 
than as a necessary result of the law itself. If, on the 
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other hand, it is not the duty of a son to maintain his [36.] 
aged parents, but rather the duty of the State or his 
neighbours to do so for him, the only rational course to 
adopt would be the abolition of the law. 

37. Sir Hugh Owen in his evidence states what the Evidence 
law actually is, and the general result of it in practice. f the 
Certain provisions made in the 43rd Elizabeth, c. 2, are p [^ nt 
still in force. According to this Act, " the father and sir Hugh 
grandfather, and the mother and grandmother, and the ° wen 
children, of every poor, old, blind, lame, and impotent 
person, or other poor person not able to work, being 
of sufficient ability, shall at their own charges relieve 
and maintain every such person." " It will be seen," 
says Sir Hugh Owen, "that the relationship is blood 
relationship." A father-in-law is not bound to maintain 
the wife of his son or the husband of his daughter. 
There is no liability to maintain a brother or sister ; and 
although a grandfather is liable to maintain his grand- 
child, the grandchild is not liable to maintain his or her 
grandfather. With regard to the general practice of 
guardians in this matter, Sir Hugh Owen says that they 
usually come to some agreement with the relations of 
the pauper as to the amount to be paid by them, but no 
relation is under any liability to contribute unless he or 
she is called upon to do so by an order from a magis- 
trate. He states that no injustice is inflicted upon the 
poor in respect of the payments required of them for 
the maintenance of their pauper relatives. The basis of 
their liability to contribute is their capability to do so, 
which capability is determined by the magistrate after 
he has heard both sides of the question and taken 
evidence on oath. One of the chief arguments against 
the law as it now stands, as already mentioned, is that 
in practice it is harsh. Sir Hugh does not appear to Mr Davy, 
take this view. Mr. Davy and Mr. Hedley are both of Hedley 
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[87.] opinion that the law is not harshly enforced, and Lord 
Lord Methuen states that in Wiltshire, although the relatives 
of aged persons are frequently unwilling to come for- 
ward and help, they are never forced to do so unless it 
is proved that they can afford to give such help. Canon 
Bury, speaking of the Brixworth Union, in Northampton- 
shire, where the Poor Law is very strictly administered, 
emphatically says that he has never known any hard 
cases owing to the enforcement of this law. He says : 
" An ordinary labourer, married, with no child, we should 
expect to contribute 1*. (a week) ; a single son we 

should expect to maintain one parent No 

labourer over sixty has been proceeded against in order 
to enforce payment, and no married labourer with any 
child dependent upon him has been proceeded against' ' 
The number of cases brought before the magistrates, he 
says, are fewer and fewer every year ; if relatives refuse 
to contribute, who are capable of doing so, the work- 
house is offered, which, Canon Bury says, is almost 
invariably successful in producing the required con- 
tribution. .Some trouble was taken to ascertain the 
effects of the strict administration of the Poor Law on 
the relatives of the paupers in this union. Returns 
were received from various people. The answers given, 
with the exception of two which were qualified, were 
all to the effect that no undue pressure had been placed 
upon the relatives. One of the qualified answers men- 
tioned the case of two daughters in service who appeared 
to be giving more than they could afford. These con- 
tributions were, however, given voluntarily, under no 
pressure of the law. The other answer was to the 
effect that the action of the board of guardians had left 
more to be done by the relatives, but whether a man 
called this " undue " depended on whether he looked 
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at the question from a narrow or wide point of view. [87.] 
The writer of the answer said : " Believing as I do that 
the tendency of the steady consistent action of the 
board has been to restore relationships to the condition 
which God intended for them, and to open for working 
men individually a way to independence and self- 
respect, which the lax administration of the Poor Law 
had closed to them, I hold that the occasional hardship 
apparently inflicted is not to be compared with the 
permanent benefit conferred on the working class." 
Miss Octavia Hill, speaking of the probable effects of Miss 
Mr. Charles Booth's scheme, says: "It seems to me 
that it would do a great deal to destroy what one is of 
all things the most desirous to cultivate, the sense of 
responsibility of relatives." She also expresses the 
opinion that hardly any one in the neighbourhoods with 
which she is acquainted is so poor that they cannot help 
their parents in some little way or other. " So much," 
she says, " ought to be done early. It is the young 
people, especially the young boys, that have the money. 
They have a great deal. You see they get a good deal, 
when from seventeen to eighteen, almost a man's wages 
in the unskilled trades, and at that time they could do 
a great deal if they would. One often hears of their 
spending 6s. a day in pleasure and taking nothing back 
at night." Miss Hill's view therefore is that the sense of 
responsibility of relatives is of vital importance, and can 
be maintained in nearly all cases, if the relatives them- 
selves desire to do so. Mr. McNeil, speaking of the Mj 
effect of this law in Scotland, says that discretion is 
always used in enforcing payments from relatives, but 
at the present time convictions are hard to obtain ; in 
other words, the law is lenient in practice. He regrets 
this, and expresses a wish that the law were more 
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stringently enforced. The Rev. Canon Hinds Howell, 
speaking of the St. Faith's Union in Norfolk, says that 
the poor are only forced to contribute towards the 
maintenance of their relatives when it is known that 
they can afford to do so. He says : " When the man is 
not married, or when he is married and has only one 
child and is not a common labourer ; or when a man 
has a mother living with him and is not married, and 
she is in fact his wife and does all his work ; in those 
cases we have refused " (i.e., out-relief). He believes 
that the effect of the Poor Law undertaking the re- 
sponsibilities of relatives who are in a position to fulfil 
them, is to make the poor neglect their duties, and 
be callous about their natural affections. The answers, 
he says, which are received occasionally from persons 
who refuse to contribute towards the maintenance 
of their relatives are " cruel and absurd in the extreme " 
In the Carnarvon Union, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Thomas, clerk to the board of guardians, 
contributions from relatives are seldom if ever asked 
for, much less enforced. The proportion of paupers 
to the population in this union is about 1 in 17, 
or 6 per cent. Mr. Crompton, a working engineer in 
Crompton Birkenhead, states that in his opinion it is the duty of 
every child to maintain his necessitous parents if 
possible, and that all children who are able should be 
compelled to do so. The absence of this legal com- 
pulsion in the case of those children who are able but 
unwilling to render help, sometimes inflicts hardship 
upon the other children who are willing. A few 
witnesses have suggested a certain modification of this 
law, with a view to making it easier for parents to 
obtain help from their children. As the law stands at 
present, the parents must become paupers before the 
guardians can proceed against the children at law, in 
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order to make them contribute towards the mainte- [37.] 
nance of the parents. Mr. McDougall, Mr. Beavan, Mr. 
Fothergill, and Mr. Burton are all of the opinion that it 
would be desirable to alter this part of the law in such 
a way as to make it possible for a parent to sue his 
or her child for maintenance, without first having to 
become a pauper ; just as it is now possible for a wife 
to sue her husband for maintenance.* 

38. On the other hand, several witnesses have Evidence 
expressed dissatisfaction with both the law itself and opposed 
the administration of it by the guardians. Mr. John present 
Davies, guardian of the Dolgelly Union in North Wales, ^' 
objects to compulsion in this matter, unless wages are Davies 
high. He believes undutiful children are rare, although 
he admits that such cases are to be found, and that, if 
left to themselves, children would voluntarily help to 
maintain their parents. (But it does not appear that 
guardians put the law into force unless the children 
refuse to maintain their parents voluntarily.) Mr. 
Davies says that in the case of unmarried sons and 
daughters no exception is made ; they are always com- 
pelled. In cross-examination he admitted that these 
same people, if married, would have to support their 
wives and children, and could do so " decently." That 
such people should be forced to maintain their parents, 
he says, " does not seem to me a hardship ; but what I 
argue is this, were they let alone to support of their 
own freewill, they would do more than by compulsion." 
Before compelling any person to contribute, the guar- 
dians, Mr. Davies says, take into consideration the extent 
of their income. It appears therefore that it is not 
" hardship " which is complained of, but rather " com- 
pulsion," which objection, Lord Aberdare pointed out, 

* This suggestion appears important ; but very little evidence 
was taken on the subject. 
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[38.1 * s applicable to any law. Mr. Walker, agent for the 
Mr National Agricultural Labourers' Union in Norfolk, takes 

Walker ^ e same yi ew as M r . Davies — viz., that relatives should 
not be forced by law to contribute unless they are 
receiving a weekly wage of at least £l. He believes 
that the average labourer would willingly help his 
parents if he could. In the case of the Norfolk labourer, 
Mr. Walker says, this is generally impossible. It would 
appear from this witness, and from Mr. Edwards, that the 
average weekly wage received in cash is about 13*. 5d. ; 
this is exclusive of any allowances in kind, garden pro- 
ducts, &c. Mr. Walker maintains that an agricultural 
labourer with a wife and family, earning this wage, can- 
not afford to pay 1*. a week towards his aged parent. 
One shilling a week appears to be about the sum which 
relatives are called upon to contribute. Mr. Walker 
mentions one case where only 6d. a week was enforced. 
This he also considers hard upon the labouring man. 

Edwards ^ r * George Edwards, Secretary of the Norfolk Labourers 
Union, maintains that both the law and the practice of 
guardians and magistrates are harsh and unfair. No 
relative, he says, should be forced to contribute unless 
he or she is earning at least £2 a week. No agricultural 
labourer therefore in Norfolk should be forced to con- 
tribute. Mr. Edwards gives three instances in which he 
considers that hardship was inflicted by the guardians 
and the magistrates. The first occurred in the Aylsham 
Union in 1887. Two brothers, William and Robert 
Stokes, living at Wood Dalling, aged respectively fifty- 
eight and sixty years, were summoned for not contributing 
to their mother's maintenance. William had been earn- 
ing 8*. a week for some months. Robert had been out 
of work owing to bad health. Both had wives and 
families, both were heavily in debt, and both were 
members of Friendly Societies. They were sentenced to 
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a fortnight's imprisonment. In this case, Mr. Edwards [38.] 
thinks, the magistrates behaved most unjustly. The 
second case was dismissed by the magistrates. In the 
third case, the guardians have not taken legal action. 
This case is that of George Harmer, of Matlask, in the 
Erpingham Union. He is earning lis. a week, is very 
sickly, and loses a great deal of time. He has been 
obliged to support his parents and a sister. His father 
is now dead, but had been ill for twenty weeks before 
he was allowed any relief by the guardians ; after that 
he received 1*. a week. The sister is ill, and is allowed 
1$. 6d. a week, also 2 lb. of meat weekly by the doctor ; 
" this the relieving officer has positively refused to 
grant." Mr. Edwards does not consider that the capability 
to maintain children is any criterion of the capability to 
maintain aged parents. Labourers, he says, are able 
to maintain their wives and children in some way or 
another on a wage of about 13$. a week, but he does 
not consider that it is right to suppose that a man who 
is earning the same wages and is unmarried, can main- 
tain or help to maintain his aged parents. Children, he 
points out, are a direct responsibility laid on the person 
who brings them into the world ; but a son does not 
bring his father into the world, and therefore should 
not be called upon to maintain him. Mr. Edwards's 
objections to the law with regard to the assistance of 
relatives appear to be threefold — firstly, with regard to 
the law itself; secondly, with regard to the administra- 
tion of it ; and thirdly, with regard to the whole question 
of the dependence of different members of the family on 
one another. In one instance given, it is alleged that 
the magistrates acted unjustly. In another instance, 
the magistrates dismissed the case, and consequently 
prevented any hardship being inflicted on the persons 
in question. In the third case, George Harmer appa- 
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[38.] rently relieved his parents willingly, since he had not 
been forced to do so by the magistrates. Mr. Edwards 
mentions the fact that this man was maintaining his 
sister as well as his parents ; but, according to the provi- 
sions of the law, no man is liable to maintain his brother 
or sister.* Finally, Mr. Edwards does not appear to 
object to the law on the ground that a man with 13*. a 
week cannot afford to maintain his parents, for he admits 
that a man with those wages can maintain his wife and 
six or eight children, but he appears to object rather on 
the score that no man should be liable to maintain his 
parents because he did not bring them into the world. 
And yet, in answer to a question, " Suppose a man were 
getting £2 a week, would you object to his being com- 
pelled to support his parents ? " Mr. Edwards answers, 

Mr " I think not." Mr. Elcock, guardian of the Wimborne 
Elcock 

Union in Dorsetshire, takes much the same view as 

Mr. Edwards. He thinks that there should be no legal 
compulsion, for sons are usually willing to maintain their 
parents, especially in " kind/' letting them live in their 
house and generally looking after them. He gives cer- 
tain instances in which he considers that hardship was 
inflicted. The first case was that of a single man 
earning 14*. a week, who was made to pay 1*. a week 
towards the support of his parents. The second case 
was that of a man, aged about twenty, who worked for 
himself on an acre of land, earnings unknown. He was 
expected to maintain his grandmother, who lived with 
him. The third case was that of two single sons, earning 
about 11*. a week each, who were called upon to help 
to maintain their aged parents, who were receiving 8s. 6d. 
a weeTc Poor Law relief, and with whom they lived. 
Mr. Elcock only knows of one case that was taken before 

* Mr. Edwards does not say whether George Harmer was a 
married man or not. 
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the magistrates. A single man earning 21*. a week was [38.] 
asked to contribute 1*. 6d. a week. Rather than pay 
this sum he left the district. Sons or daughters, Mr. 
Elcock says, who have large families, are not called upon 
to help in this union. Mr. Fuller, chairman of the Mr 
Paddington board of guardians, considers that an 
alteration in this law should be made with regard to the 
liability of children to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of worthless parents. He admits that in deciding 
whether children in such circumstances should be called 
upon to pay or not, the desert of the parent would be 
taken into consideration, if not by the guardians, 
at least by the magistrate who was called upon to 
decide on the case. Nevertheless, he would like to see 
the law amended to prevent the guardians proceed- 
ing against a man under these circumstances. It 
appeared in cross-examination that some one would 
have to decide whether the parent was worthless or 
not : this the guardians and magistrates, it would seem, 
can do better than any one else. Mr. Charles Booth Mr 
bases his objections to the present law on the ground 
that the aged poor feel their dependence on their 
children more than their dependence on State aid or 
outdoor relief. He admits that in most cases the aged 
poor can be maintained by their friends and relations ; 
he admits also that to maintain an aged parent is the 
duty of every child. Yet he appears to wish that 
the law with regard to compulsory contributions of 
relatives should be replaced by the introduction of 
a State pension for the aged. Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Mr 
Disley, agricultural labourers, and Mr. Nokes, a work- Jy^ m ' M F 
irig gardener, all consider that it is impossible for Mr 
any agricultural labourer who has a family of his Nokes 
own to help to support a parent, and two of these 
witnesses state that their own sons would not be 

8 
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[38.] able to assist them if they should require help. Mr. 
Nokes, however, points out that a married son or 
daughter, who is unable to give pecuniary help, 
might in some cases be able to take an aged parent 
Mr to live with them. According to the evidence of Mr. 
611 Allen, a working man in Birmingham "with 25s. a 
week, who has got to pay 4$. to 4ts. 6d. a week rent, 
and Is. 6d. perhaps for coal and lighting, has not 
sufficient margin left to assist by giving 1$. or 2s. to 
his parents, if he has a large family of four or five." 
Mr Ladd Mr. Ladd complained of the harshness with which the 
obligation of children to assist their parents is often 
enforced, and considers that the jurisdiction in these 
cases should not be with the justices of the peace, who 
are usually ratepayers, but with some disinterested 
person. 

V. Area for Relief. 

Proposed 39. Certain questions have been raised and sugges- 
of X areafor ^ ons ma de w ^^ * e g ar d to the present area for Poor 
indoor Law relief. It has been suggested that there should 
be an extended area for indoor relief, with the same 
area for outdoor relief which exists at the present time, 
or with a parish area for outdoor relief. The arguments 
for an extended area for indoor relief appear to be, in 
short, the following: (l) That it would admit of a better 
classification of inmates. (2) That it would lead to an 
improved status of officers. (3) That in certain parts 
of the country many of the workhouses are practically 
empty. The arguments against such a change appear 
to be : (1) The loss of local feeling and personal interest 
which now often exists between the guardians and the 
inmates. (2) Classification by character might injure 
the bad. (3) Classification by previous character is 
difficult and often unjust. (4) The removal of the aged 
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far from their friends would be unpopular amongst the [39.] 
poor. Mr. Knollys advocates a county area for indoor Mr 
relief, with the existing area for out-relief. The chief no ys 
reason he puts forward for such a change is the 
improved status of workhouse officials which would 
thereby be secured. If the workhouses in one county 
were amalgamated, there might be a different establish- 
ment for different classes of paupers — e.g., able-bodied, 
aged and infirm, male and female. At present with 
the small workhouses it is not possible to obtain 
educated men and women to fill the posts of master 
and matron. If the houses were larger this might 
be possible. The advantage of having gentlemen and 
ladies as masters and matrons, Mr. Knollys considers, 
would be very great ; it would probably do away with 
one cause of complaint against the Poor Law — namely, 
the occasionally harsh manner of the Poor Law officers, 
which he says may be perhaps better described as " a 
dictatorialness of manner and loudness of voice." A 
county area for indoor relief would also enable the 
authorities to classify the inmates according to their 
past character, which he also considers would be a great 
improvement. He admits that such a classification 
would be difficult, and might lead to the bad becoming 
worse ; at the same time he believes it would be possible, 
and considers that "those who are of decidedly good 
character should be favoured to the extent of not being 
forced to associate with the more disreputable characters." 
The fact that in many counties the existing workhouses 
are not "half full," Mr. Knollys maintains is some 
argument for a rearrangement of indoor relief. The 
one and only argument against such a rearrangement, 
he says, is the removal of the aged from their friends, 
which would necessarily be entailed. On account of 
this, he says : « I do not feel at all sure if you were to 
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[39.] consult the wishes of the poor that they would not 
prefer a continuance of the present system of small work- 
houses rather than the classification in large workhouses." 
In conclusion, he says : " My own feeling is that the 
balance of advantages is distinctly in favour of some such 
classification ; but I think that other point (i.e., removal 
of the aged), is a very essential point, which should not be 

Canon lost sight of." Canon Bury, with regard to this question, 
says : " Then as to indoor relief, if there is to be classi- 
fication, I should like it to be classification of houses ; a 
Sir larger area being rated for workhouse purposes." Sir 

^| n Hugh Owen appears to think that the disadvantages of 
a county classification of workhouses outweigh the 
advantages which would be secured. The distance of 
inmates from their friends would be seriously felt by the 
aged. The advantages of short leave of absence to this 
class of pauper would be lost, if they had no friends near 
at hand to go to. The want of local feeling and know- 
ledge of the inmates by the guardians would also be a 
drawback to such a scheme. " If workhouses," he says, 
" were establishments belonging to a county, I suppose 
they would be managed by committees of the County 
Council ; but you would not then get those personal 
relations between the inmates and those managing the 
Mr workhouse that you have now." Mr. Davy considers 
avy that much might be done by the amalgamation of 
workhouses in towns, as for instance in Leeds, where 
there are " no less than four workhouses and a school." 
Such an amalgamation would make a better system of 
classification possible, while it would not necessitate 
taking the poor far from their friends. This objection, 
Mr. Davy considers, would prevent any extensive alter- 
ation of the areas for indoor relief in the counties. At 
the same time, more could be done by the combination 
of small unions and small workhouses than is done at 
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present. If the guardians are willing, the Local Govern- [39.] 
ment Board have power to order two or more unions to 
combine for any purpose which may be to the advantage 
of those concerned. Mr. Davy says : " I know of one 
(workhouse) with eleven inmates. There is no earthly 
reason why a union of that size should not be added to 
the next union, but the Board * have often tried to do 
that, and they have been invariably beaten by the 
enormous local opposition that exists to any proposal 
for altering union areas." The law which gives the 
Local Government Board this power of combining 
unions was passed in 1879- In the passing of this law, 
Mr. Davy says : " I took a great interest .... and I have 
endeavoured on several occasions to get combinations of 
boards of guardians, but I have always been defeated." 
It appears, therefore, that whether such a change in the 
area for indoor relief would be on the whole beneficial 
or not, there is a great opposition on the part of boards 
of guardians to any such scheme. With regard to 
the classification by past character which a county 
area for relief would make possible, as far as accommo- 
dation is concerned, Mr. Davy considers that it would 
be impracticable. For, he says, it does not follow that 
because an inmate has previously had a bad character, 
he will therefore have a similar character in the 
workhouse. He gives an instance of this which had 
come under his notice. One of the inmates of a work- 
house had started life as a clergyman. Outside the 
workhouse he was a hopeless drunkard ; when he came 
in he was the most useful inmate in the establishment. 
" Any classification," Mr. Davy says, " which tends to- 
wards the comfort of the other inmates or the better 
administration of the workhouse is good, but any classifi- 

* The Local Government Board. 
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[39.] cation which depends upon the judgment, which must 
be more or less arbitrary, which the master or others 
may form of the past character of an inmate, is open to 
considerable objection." 
p ™P? s £ d 40. With regard to the suggestion that the parish 
area for should be the area for outdoor relief, it appears from 
°relief! r * ne evidence given that the arguments for this change 
are as follows :— ^>) That it would tend to diminish 
outdoor relief, because each parish would bear the 
burden of its own poor. (2) By this means the cir- 
cumstances of each applicant would be well known. 
The arguments against this change appear to be — that 
(1) There might be a danger of outdoor relief paying 
wages. (2) It might be hard on a very poor parish. 
J^ r (3) It might lead to favouritism. On this subject Mr. 
Davy says : " I think the whole of the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the English unions rather tend to increase 
outdoor relief ; for this reason, that the relief is paid for 
both indoor and outdoor from the common fund, which 
is raised upon the whole union, the electoral areas being 
the parishes. My observation is, that a guardian, who 
may, as a general principle, be in favour of indoor relief, 
when he comes to see this or that old woman is applying, 
who comes from his own parish, she being probably a 
woman whom he has known for a great many years, 
feels himself justified in supporting her claim ; whereas 
he might not support the claim if the cost of the relief 
came upon the parish alone, and not on the whole union. 
I think he is influenced by the fact that the relief is 
paid out of the common fund of the union, and does not 
fall upon the parish. It is extremely frequent in large 
country unions for the matter of indoor or outdoor relief in 
a particular case to be left to the guardian of the parish. 
The other guardians vote in accordance with his 
opinion, and when their turn comes and they have some 
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pauper applicant who comes from their own parishes, [40.] 
and whom they want to recommend for relief, the 
other guardian whose suggestion they have just adopted 
will, in his turn, vote for them/' He says further: 
" I should think that if outdoor relief were paid by the 
parish, and worked entirely by the parish, that you might 
possibly have very little outdoor relief; but, on the other 
hand, there would always be the risk of wages being paid 
out of relief ; in fact, that some influential employer of 
labour might capture the relief administration and pay 
his wages out of it. That was the experience before 
1 834." Mr. Edwards recommends that the parish should Mr 
be made the area for Poor Law relief, under the 
Parish Councils ; " this/' he says, " would do away with 
a great deal of high paid officials. ,, Mr. Davies, from Mr 
his experience in the Dolgelly Union, in North Wales, is D avies 
of the opinion that outdoor relief should be made a 
parish charge, and administered by the Parish Councils 
or by the guardian of the parish. That is to say, the 
guardian of the parish should make the necessary 
inquiries into the case instead of the relieving officer, 
for Mr. Davies thinks he would be able to do so in a 
more satisfactory way. The danger of favouritism, he 
considers, would be prevented by the constant super- 
vision of the ratepayers. " In a smaller area," he says, 
"the representatives of the ratepayers are in closer 
contact with the ratepayers ; the ratepayers have an 
advantage to watch their proceedings, and should they 
show any favouritism, they would not be long without 
hearing of it, and when an election came they would 
soon be removed." Mr. Elcock has much the same Mr 
opinion, except that he suggests that all the cost of both Elcock 
indoor and outdoor relief should be defrayed by the 
county rate, while the administration of outdoor relief, 
especially so far as the aged are concerned, should 
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[40.] be in the hands of the Parish Councils, or some other 
RevT properly constituted parish authority. Mr. Frome 
Frome Wilkinson also advocates a smaller area for Poor Law 
i inson re jj e f than there is at present. The reasons he puts 
forward are, that by this means a more adequate know- 
ledge of the merits of each case would be secured, and 
that probably there would be. a stronger representation 
of the working classes upon the administrative board 
Mr than exists at present. Mr. Disley advocates the adop- 
Disley ^ on Q f j. Qe p^^h area f or re lief on the ground that « it 
would be much cheaper ; the relieving officer could live 
in the parish, and then he could see deserving cases if 
there were any ; he would be able to know that there 
would be no imposition." This arrangement would also, 
in his opinion, render it more possible to discriminate 
between the treatment of aged and able-bodied, married 
and unmarried, and deserving and undeserving paupers. 
MissO Miss Octavia Hill does not speak positively on the 
subject, but thinks that possibly if outdoor relief were 
made a parish charge there would be a greater tendency 
to diminish the amount given, which so far would be 
Mr desirable. Mr. Mackay, of the Charity Organisation 
Mackay Society in St. George's-in-the-East, is averse to any 
change in the existing Poor Law which would entail 
appeal to the Legislature ; " because I feel," he says, " so 
very much afraid that they might alter it in the wrong 
direction." With regard to this particular point in the 
present law, he doubts whether the advantages of a 
greater knowledge of the applicants for relief would 
outweigh the danger of favouritism. He says : " I 
should be sorry to admit that in the case of people who 
know one another better, they would be more likely to 
be fair. That is not so at all. It is just in this sort of 
case that favouritism creeps in. With reference to the 
clergyman, the old woman who goes to his church has 
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naturally a better chance of obtaining help from him [40.] 
than the old woman who does not ; and the old man 
who works for a particular farmer, who is on the board 
of guardians, naturally has a better chance of obtaining 
relief from his influence than the man who does not 
work for him. And I do not think you can get any 
nearer a judicial proceeding, because men, however 
well-intentioned, cannot help being influenced by these 
considerations.' ' Canon Bury, speaking of this pro- Canon 
posal, says : " I have often thought of it ; I am not Bur y 

inclined now to agree to it, or think it good I 

am afraid that, if the outdoor relief or the relief of the 
poor were made a parish charge, there would be a strong 
desire on the part of the igndrant, and especially of those 
who have not directly to pay for it, to increase the out- 
door relief and to put pressure on the guardians in that 
direction." In Scotland, the parish is the area for relief ; 
but the parishes are, in many cases, as large as an Eng- 
lish union. Mr. McNeil says that this system of parish Mr 
areas works well, because the real circumstances of the McNei1 
applicants are well known. There is generally a com- 
bination of parishes for workhouse purposes, while out- 
door relief is administered separately by each parish. 
In London, there is a Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
which bears a certain part of the expense of indoor 
paupers. Outdoor relief is a union charge. Mr. Mr 
Hedley says : "I do not think that outdoor relief, as 
given in London, is given with any or much considera- 
tion to the question of the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund." That is, although guardians know that they 
have to bear a larger share of the expense of the relief 
which is given outside. Suggestions for the extension 
of the present area for outdoor relief were made by Mr. 
Lansbury and Mr. Allen. Mr. Lansbury considers Mr 
" that outdoor relief should be a Metropolitan Common Lansbur ) r 
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[40.] Poor Fund charge/' as indoor relief is at present : " I 
would make the poor-rate, if it is to be a rate, it should 
Mr Allen be for the whole of London." Mr. Allen also believes 
that to spread the cost of outdoor relief over a broader 
area is " a direction in which the Poor Law might be 
improved considerably. I think it presses very heavily 
on those districts which are very poor, and naturally 
tends to a harsh administration of the law to save the 
rates where they press so hardly upon those who have 

to raise them I think you might easily group a 

division or a county, and so equalise the parishes." It 
appears that in the Metropolis, at all events, indoor 
relief being on a larger area (financially) than outdoor 
relief, does not itself lead to the restriction of the 
latter. Further, if outdoor relief were made a parish 
charge, the system which was in vogue before 1834 
would be reverted to ; a system which led to grave 
abuses, as Mr. Davy has indicated. As already stated, 
Professor Marshall and other witnesses hold the opinion 
that the spread of education and the growth of the 
working-class intelligence would prevent such abuses 
as existed before 1834. The expediency therefore of 
such a change appears to depend on the view which is 
taken as to the probabilities of the improved condition 
and intelligence of the country being strong enough to 
obviate the risk of abuses which may follow from it. 

VI. Treatment of Aged Indoor Paupers. 

Alms- 41. The question of the advisability of providing 

houses for separate accommodation for the aged in the form of 
the aged. r ° 

almshouses or cottages has been discussed by many of 

the witnesses. The question appears to involve the 

larger question of whether the State should provide for 

the comfortable maintenance of deserving persons in 
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their old age or not. The chief arguments for the [41.] 
provision of almshouses or cottages for the aged are : 
(i.) That the conditions of workhouse life are at 1 
present hard on the aged, (ii.) That, owing to want of ( 
space, sufficient classification is impossible, (iii.) That, / 
owing to this want of classification, the respectable 
aged are forced to live with the disreputable. The 
arguments against such a scheme appear to be : (i.) That 
the provision of almshouses would increase pauperism, 
(ii.) That the lot of the pauper would be made preferable 
to that of the independent poor, (iii.) That the respectable 
aged should be maintained, not by the State, but by 
their friends and private charity, (iv.) That the cost of 
such almshouses would be excessive. It appears that 
there has been a great improvement in workhouses 
during the last twenty years, and that in many cases 
the aged inmates are comfortable and well looked after. 
The comforts and indulgences already given might, 
however, be still more increased for this class of pauper 
without any fear of making the workhouses too attrac- 
tive ; and to bring about these improvements it is not 
necessary to make any new law, but merely that the 
guardians should use the discretion and the powers 
which are already given to them by the existing law. 
The erection of almshouses appears less desirable. The 
restriction of liberty, which it seems can be modified to 
a great extent if it is thought desirable, preserves the 
workhouse from becoming too attractive to the poor, 
and consequently leading them to be unthrifty when 
young. This restriction of liberty would be done away 
with if the aged paupers were allowed to live in alms- 
houses or cottages separate from the workhouse. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that if the aged 
were relieved in this manner there would be cause for 
the same apprehension as to the probable resuhs 
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which the Commissioners expressed in the year 183°*.* 
Mr. Edwards has made no personal investigation of the 
conditions of workhouse life, but from what he hears 
believes that for the aged life in the workhouse is 
irksome and severe. He holds the opinion that all 
indoor relief should be practically done away with, 
except for the thoroughly vicious and immoral. The 
aged who have no friends with whom they could live 
should be provided with accommodation in cottages, 
built in each village at the cost of the rates. Landlords, 
he considers, should be compelled to allow such cottages 
to be built on their land if required. Mr. Edwards does 
not think the cost of such provision would be excessive, 
because most of the aged would have friends with whom 
they could live. For the helpless and friendless aged 
in these cottages a nurse, he thinks, should be provided. 
"She need not necessarily be a trained one;' any 
respectable woman in the village could and would 
gladly undertake this work for a certain remuneration." 
The management and control of these almshouses should 
be in the hands of the Parish Councils. A similar 
suggestion was made by Mr. Disley, who thinks "that 
there should be a few almshouses in every parish, where 
the old couples could go to live together instead of going 

into the union in old age I would suggest that 

there should be one parish nurse to look after the most 
ailing, and then the others could look after each other." 
The cost of building such almshouses might, he thinks, 
be gradually defrayed out of the parish rates ; " if the 
money were borrowed, well, at the lowest interest they 
could get — at 3 per cent, or 4 per cent. — and could 
extend over a period of thirty years." Mr. Beavan, 
from Cardiff, suggests that the most deserving class of 
aged paupers should be given a pension of 5s. a week 
* See evidence of Mr. Knollys, p. 127, below. 
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from the rates and be allowed to live with their friends, [41.] 
if they have any, or, if not, be accommodated in 
almshouses erected for the purpose apart from the 
workhouse. Such persons, he thinks, should in no 
way be considered paupers. The cost of such alms- 
houses, Mr. Beavan says, would be not less than 
£300 apiece. If many had to be erected, this would 
be a considerable tax on the ratepayers. Mr. Frome Rev J 
Wilkinson considers that the administration of relief w fj£jnscm 
to the aged should be taken out of the hands of the 
ordinary Poor Law authorities, and be handed over to a 
Parish or District Council. All those above the age of 
fifty who were incapacitated for work should be given 
5s. a week, and, if they had no one to live with, a 
cottage, for which Is. a week should be deducted from 
the 5s., as rent. The cost of such relief and the neces- 
sary cottages, Mr. Wilkinson suggests, should be defrayed 
out of Imperial taxes. The great objection to the aged 
being relieved in the workhouse, he considers, is the 
association of the aged with the aged. He believes that 
such association brings out all the worse points in the 
character of those concerned. As far as comfort is 
concerned, he thinks the aged inmates of workhouses are 
well off. Canon Hinds Howell states that many of the canon 
workhouses in Norfolk are practically empty. He con- Hinds 
siders that it would be desirable that such workhouses 
should be turned into hospitals or almshouses for the 
aged poor, where they would be properly looked after, 
and treated on an entirely different system from what 
the law permits boards of guardians to do at the present 
time.* If the privileges were abused, the individual 

* Canon Howell objects to the workhouse dress, and thinks 
it should be dispensed with as far as aged persons are con- 
cerned. But it appears from other witnesses that in this, and in 
all else which concerns the treatment of the aged in workhouses, 
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[4L] who abused them would have to be sent back to the 
Mr Stead workhouse. According to the evidence of Mr. Stead, 
the High Court of Foresters has expressed its dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of the Poor Law as 
far as the classification of aged inmates is concerned. 
The deserving aged, they consider, should be relieved 
out of the workhouse if possible, or at least be classified 
in the workhouse separately from the rest of the inmates. 
Mr Evidence was also given by Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Smith 
Mr * with regard to the hardships often inflicted upon 
S d M r e s P ec table aged paupers by their forced association 
Disley with disreputable companions, and the necessity for 
classification by merit. Mr. Disley considers that 
this might be rendered possible by the provision of 
almshouses for deserving aged couples, and of a 
parish farm upon which the unmarried men might be 
employed. 

Better 42. Mr. Knollys gives the following reasons for the 
provision ,.. 1 . i i i * 

for the objection which the aged poor have to workhouse 

Xkho^ life. The harsh manner of the officials, which has 
needed, already been alluded to, he says, exists only occasionally, 
Knollys ^ut to a sufficient extent to be a cause of complaint. 
The routine life, he says, the aged poor strongly object 
to, " having, as it were, to regulate their life by bell- 
call, and to have each day mapped out for them and 
every day exactly the same/' The association with 
disreputable inmates, Mr. Knollys says, has caused 
several complaints. These complaints, he says, have 
had reference to conduct in the workhouse, and not 
so much to previous character. Further complaints 
refer to want of privacy, distinctiveness of dress, 
and loss of liberty. The last objection, he says, 
appears to be the chief reason for the prevalent 

the guardians have discretion to do as seems best to them. The 
law does not appear to hamper them in any way. 
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dislike. These objections he considers could be obviated [42.] 
to a certain extent, as far as the respectable aged are 
concerned, without any fear of making the workhouse 
too attractive. " The question of the want of privacy," 
he says, " might be met if arrangements were made by 
which the deserving inmates of a workhouse, instead of 
sleeping in one dormitory together in common with 
others, were each given a separate compartment or 
cubicle, to which they might be allowed to retire at any 
time they wished." Mr. Knollys considers that it would 
be desirable that there should also be a further sub- 
division of classes ; while a common day-room for the 
deserving and respectable of both sexes where they 
might associate together, " would be considered a very 
great boon by the inmates/ ' Sufficient liberty should 
also be given to the respectable aged as regards a day's 
leave during the week, and on Sunday they should be 
allowed to go to whatever place of worship, outside the 
workhouse, they desired. Such leave of absence, he 
says, would need to be carefully watched to see that it 
was not abused. With regard to the question of 
further separate accommodation for the aged, Mr. 
Knollys quotes a passage from the report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners in the year 1839. To place the 
workhouse on the same kind of footing as almshouses, 
as far as the aged and infirm are concerned, they con- 
sidered would be most injurious to the welfare of the 
poor themselves, and the country at large. The 
frugality and forethought of the young labourer would 
be rendered useless, if he knew that the almshouse of 
the district offered a refuge for his declining years, in 
which he could obtain comforts and indulgences which 
even the most successful of the labouring classes could 
not always obtain by their own exertions. Mr. Knollys 
expresses his agreement with the opinion of the Com- 
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[42.] missioners, so far as they hold that the life of the 
pauper should not be made preferable to the life of the 
independent labourer. At the same time, he thinks 
that a system of placing the deserving aged poor in 
cottages is one which ought at least to be considered. 
If such cottages were built on the workhouse premises, 
" it would be very difficult to say where a row of wards 
ceased and a row of cottages began." Mr. Knollys 
appears therefore to think that so long as some connec- 
tion with the workhouse is maintained in order to deter 
persons from unduly seeking this form of relief, much 
might be safely done to improve the condition of the 
Mr respectable aged inmates. Mr. Hedley, Poor Law 
e ey Inspector for the Metropolis, considers that the pro- 
vision for the aged in Metropolitan workhouses is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. " The only ameliorations," he 
says, " I should like to see in the present condition 
of the Metropolitan paupers (i.e., aged) are, that I should 
like to see better meals and better arrangements for 
giving the old people something to do." With regard 
to the suggestion as to "better meals," Mr. Hedley 
appears to be alluding to the manner in which the 
meals are served to the aged — i.e., in the common 
dining-hall, and not to the quality, &c, for in another 
part of his evidence he says, " My general opinion of 
them " (the dietaries) " is that as far as quality and 
quantity go they are excellent." The provision of an 
adequate means of employment appears to be the most 
difficult question with regard to workhouse adminis- 
tration. This is especially so with regard to the aged. 
What work they have to do is given them, Mr. Hedley 
says, more as a means of " whiling away the time " than 
as a task. The " Brabazon Scheme," which provides em- 
ployment for the aged and infirm, who cannot do any 
ordinary work, is now established in some of the Metro- 
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politan workhouses. This he considers good so far as it [42.] 
goes, as long as it is strictly limited to the aged and 
infirm. In some of the Metropolitan unions there are 
separate establishments for different classes of paupers — 
e.g., for able-bodied, children, sick, and the aged and 
infirm. This system he considers a good one. But he 
says it would be impossible to build almshouses on the 
existing sites of Metropolitan Poor Law establishments. 
The only means of providing such accommodation for the 
aged, even if it were desirable to do so, would be in the 
country, which would be open to the objection that the 
poor would be removed from their friends. The poor 
themselves, he believes, would prefer to be relieved in 
their own parishes. Mr. Lansbury, a guardian of the Mr 
Poplar Union, thinks that although some institution for ns ury 
destitute aged persons is necessary, "it should be a better 
institution than those you have now .... I am in favour 
of them (the aged paupers) going into the country. I , 
think it would be much preferable. The workhouse at 
Poplar is situated alongside a railroad, and in one of 
the very worst parts of Poplar ; and it seems to me 
that it would be infinitely preferable for those people to 
be, say, at Leyton, or somewhere just outside London ; 
not too far away, because of the friends visiting them, 
but just round the suburbs of London." By this change 
it would be possible to give greater liberty to the in- 
mates, and the old men might be occupied in the . . 
garden. At present there is no suitable recreation or 
occupation for the old men in the Poplar workhouse, 
but the Brabazon Scheme is being introduced for the 
old women. This would, however, according to Mr. 
Lansbury, "be more successful if the women were 
allowed to own the garments and the things which they 
make under the supervision of the ladies who come 
down. As it is now, these things are sold to buy other 

9 
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[42.] material to be worked up afterwards." Mr. Lansbury 
states that ever since he has been a guardian he has felt 
" that the discipline, the food, and the clothing in the 
workhouse is not the kind of treatment that we should 
give to old people ; at any rate, whose only crime is that 
they are old." For this class the hours of rising and of 
meals are too rigid, and more variety is needed in diet. 
The clothing of the aged paupers is also insufficient in 

?cold weather, in Mr. Lansbury's opinion. He further 
considers that it is harsh and unnecessary to take away 
from the old people on their return to the workhouse 
the little presents of money or food which they may 
receive outside, although he would prohibit the intro- 

Mr duction of m atche s or spir ituous liquors. Mr. Pitkin 
considers that the greatest hardship for old persons in 
the workhouse is the compulsory confinement. He 
believes that they might safely be allowed to go out 
every day, and that if they were allowed on Sunday 
" to go to church or chapel where they thought proper 
.... it would be a great improvement." A similar 
opinion was expressed by Mr. Burton, who thinks that 
the indoor paupers " would be a deal better with more 

Sir exercise and more liberty." Sir Hugh Owen is of the 

Hugh opinion that workhouses throughout the country have 

considerably improved in the matter of administration 

and comforts provided for the inmates. On the whole, 

• he believes that the workhouse is generally best for 

the aged, as the hardships which were formerly alleged 

| to exist have now been removed. Aged married couples 

can claim to live together, and in most workhouses 

separate accommodation is provided for such persons. 

Mr But this right is frequently not claimed. Mr. Davy 

avy speaks of the great improvement which there has been 

in workhouses during the past twenty years. The 

standard of living outside has risen, the comforts 
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in the workhouses have increased proportionately. [42.] 
There is no reason, he says, why workhouses should not 
be made more comfortable, so long as the discipline is 
maintained. This, he believes, would keep those who 
could live outside from becoming inmates. He speaks 
positively of the content of the inmates in those work- 
houses which have come under his supervision. With 
regard to separate accommodation for the aged, he says : 
" In the West Derby Union workhouse .... there is a 
row of cottages which were primarily for the accommo- 
dation of married couples on condition that they should 
scrub and clean each cottage." This provision, Mr. 
Davy has no doubt, is much appreciated by the inmates ; 
and he sees no objection to such an arrangement. 
Major Ballantine believes that, except for the loss of Major 
their liberty, the aged in the Manchester workhouse Ballantme 
are in many cases more comfortable than the well- 
to-do members of their own class outside. But it is 
the restriction of liberty which is felt most, and is at 
the same time essential to the proper administration of 
the workhouse. If the inmates, he says, are allowed to 
go out on leave and to see their friends constantly, / 
there is great danger of infectious diseases being in- 
troduced. This being so, and as he considers that the 
respectable aged should be allowed more liberty, Major 
Ballantine advocates provision being made for them in / 
a separate establishment, perhaps in the country, with 
more liberty and increased comforts. He recommends 
that inmates of the workhouse should be allowed to 
qualify for admission into these establishments by 
exemplary conduct in the ordinary workhouse for a 
certain number of months, or that the guardians should 
send aged applicants for relief direct to them if they were 
satisfied that they were deserving. The only objection, 
he thinks, which might possibly be raised against such 
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[42.] a proposal would be the undesirability of holding out 
greater inducements to the poor to pauperise them- 
selves. With regard to the amelioration of the lot of 
aged indoor paupers, he points out that it is in the 
hands of the guardians to do exactly what they wish, even 
as far as establishing a separate house for their main- 
tenance, or increasing their comforts and liberty in the 
ordinary workhouse ; if an extension of buildings were 
necessary, the sanction of the Local Government Board 
would be required, but this sanction, Mr. Hedley says, 

Mr would be given if asked for. Mr. McDougall is of 
c oug .opinion that the deserving aged should if possible be 
/kept apart from the Poor Law altogether. Failing 
this, he suggests that they should be separated from 
the rest of the inmates in the workhouse, and placed 
in a different part of the establishment, two or four 
together. The necessary discrimination would be diffi- 
cult he thinks, but yet possible, if sufficiently careful 
inquiries were made. Such an arrangement would 
require little extra accommodation, because, he holds, 
the number of deserving aged inmates is small. In 
large towns an amalgamation of workhouses would 

Dr obviate all such difficulties of accommodation. Dr. 

41116 Paine, chairman of the Cardiff board of guardians, 
states that the aged male and female inmates of the 
workhouse are classified separately from the rest of the 
inmates. In the workhouse, the aged are allowed tea 
at their morning and evening meals. He suggests that 
it would be desirable that the aged should be allowed 
to have their meals in their own wards, and that the aged 
women should be given some tea and a teapot, and be 
allowed to have a cup of tea when they wished. This he 
believes could be done without incurring, any further 
expense, and would be much appreciated by this class of 
paupers. He is, however, of opinion that the deserving 
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aged who have homes, in which they can live, and have - [42.] 
any one to look after them, should be given out-relief, 
without any stigma of pauperism being attached to it. 
Mr. Gage Gardiner considers that certain improvements Mr Gage 
might be introduced in workhouses as a means of Gardiner 
brightening the lives of the aged. Such schemes as 
the Brabazon Scheme he strongly approves of. He 
says : " One wishes to hit this line, that the workhouse 
shall not be so comfortable as to attract people into it, 
but that it shall be as comfortable as it can be made up 
to that line." Satisfactory classification, he considers, 
must depend on the amount of available space. At the 
same time, he believes that the inmates group them- 
selves to a large extent. He states that he was con- 
firmed in this opinion by the testimony of a former 
inmate of the St. Saviour's Union workhouse, who had 
been a City merchant, and had failed. In answer to the 
question whether he had not felt it very distasteful to 
have to mix with all kinds of characters, he replied : " No. 
The fact of the matter is, we sort ourselves, and we can 
always find two or three people who have lived the kind of 
life we ourselves have lived, and with them we mix." As 
far as bodily comforts are concerned, Mr. Gardiner con- 
siders that the aged inmates are well off. Mr. Vallance Mr 
believes it is practically impossible to make any satisfac- Vallance 
tory classification by past character. In the Whitechapel 
workhouse the inmates are classified according to the 
Local Government Board regulations, and by conduct in 
the workhouse. He states that the inmates automati- 
cally classify themselves, and that the respectable ones 
make no complaints with regard to their association with 
the disreputable characters. Mr. Fuller, speaking of Mr 
the Paddington workhouse arrangements with regard Fuller 
to the aged poor, says : " The great thing which keeps 
people from coming to the workhouse is the loss of their 
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[42.] liberty; we are not afraid to make their life In the 
workhouse as happy as it can be." Again he says : " I 
think we do pretty well everything that they would wish 
to be done to make their lives bright and happy. We 
have had the Brabazon Scheme at work for some years 
now. We are giving them entertainments in the evening 
during the winter, and we allow the master and matron to 
let them go out, so long as they do not abuse it. A good 
many of them find in a comparatively short time that the 
workhouse is their best home. I think that in the case of 
many of them they would not like to accept relief out- 
side. Their friends and relatives have died away, and 
they are happy among their own people in the work- 
house. That grows upon them." In answer to the 
question, " Can anything more be done than is done at 
present to give a deserving aged inmate of the workhouse 
more privacy in the way of separate quarters ? " Mr. Fuller 
says : " I do not think they would wish it. We have 
married couples who prefer the men to be with the men, 
and the women with the women. But we give them 
married quarters accommodation if they wish to avail 
Mr themselves of it." Mr. Mackay, while agreeing with 
Mackay the policy of the Commissioners of 1834, approves of 
workhouses being made as comfortable for the aged as 
possible. He says : " I think it is the best outlet for 
the undoubted feeling of commiseration that is to be 
found in the community, that they ought to make the 
workhouses as reasonably comfortable as is practicable. 
I see no objection to that being done ; indeed, I should 
Prof strongly advocate it." Professor Marshall objects to the 
inadequate classification in many of the smaller work- 
houses ; in the larger ones he considers that the classifi- 
cation is fairly good. In cross-examination, Mr. Henley 
pointed out that by Article 98 of the Poor Law, the 
guardians have power to classify the inmates in any way 
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in which they think fit, " with reference to the moral cha- [42.] 
racter or behaviour, or the previous habits of the inmates, 
or to such other grounds as may seem to them expe- 
dient." Professor Marshall says, in reference to this, 
that he was unaware that " such other grounds " in- 
cluded merit. "If/* he says, "the meaning of these 
words goes so far as to allow them to classify with regard 
to merit, then it is all I want ; only I think it is a fact 
not generally known." 

VII. Pensions from Benefit Societies, &c, and 
Poor Law Relief. 

43. In the administration of Poor Law relief, espe- Should 
cially in the matter of outdoor relief, the question of P ens,< > ners 
pensions from benefit societies and how they are and outdoor 
should be treated, is important. It is maintained by re e 
certain witnesses that by granting outdoor relief on 
a liberal scale to pensioners of benefit societies, thrift 
is rewarded and encouraged. Other witnesses main- 
tain that if this is done — (1) The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Poor Law is controverted. (2) Unsound 
societies, which give inadequate benefits in the hope 
of their being supplemented by the Poor Law, are 
encouraged and helped to exist. (3) Those who have 
made some attempt at maintaining their independ- 
ence are rewarded by being made dependent. With 
regard to the general practice of guardians in such 
cases, Sir Hugh Owen says : " I think you would Sir 
find, as a matter of fact, that the guardians would very Qwen 
rarely send a man into the workhouse who had got a 
pension of any kind, assuming that he did not drink. 
.... It would be the practice now where a man had 
secured a pension for himself, except under such cir- 
cumstances as those I have referred to, to give outdoor 
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[43.] relief instead of indoor relief" With regard to the 
usual practice of guardians in settling the amount of 
such outdoor relief, he says : " I think in strictness the 
guardians ought to take into account any income which 
any person who applies for relief may receive, but it is 
very usual for guardians to take into account something 
like half the sum that may be received from a Friendly 
Society, on the ground that it is an encouragement to 
those who have joined societies and thus secured some 
provision for themselves, and that it is desirable that 
they should be in a somewhat better position than 
those who have not taken any such action. .... They 
consider what relief the person ought to have if the 
pension is not taken into account, and instead of giving 
the amount less the sum received as pension, they give 
the amount less half the pension." With reference to 
this method of granting relief to members of benefit 
societies, the views of the Local Government Board are 
set forth in a letter, written in 1870, to Mr. Paget, 
guardian of one of the Somersetshire unions. In this 
letter, which Sir Hugh Owen quotes in his evidence, 
the Board strongly insists that such allowances from 
benefit societies, &c, should, strictly speaking, be 
reckoned in full when relief is given, but that never- 
theless on this point guardians may use their discretion. 
It was the opinion of the Poor Law Commissioners, ex- 
pressed in a minute circulated in 1840, which is quoted in 
the same letter, that it would be more in accordance with 
the principles of the Poor Law, and more beneficial to the 
labouring classes themselves, if contributors to Friendly 
Societies, &c, were not allowed to receive relief at the 
same time both from the funds of their societies and 
from the poor-rates. Where two sources of relief are 
open to the same person, great evils arise. This prin- 
ciple, Sir Hugh Owen considers, is very generally recog- 
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nised by the labouring classes themselves, in the methods [48.] 
which they adopt for the distribution of relief in Friendly 
Societies. Under certain circumstances the pension 
from a Friendly Society can be appropriated by the 
guardians if they give relief to a pensioner, but to 
prevent this many of these societies have adopted 
rules which practically preclude the payment of the 
pension or allowance when the member is in receipt of 
Poor Law relief. Whether the principle which under- 
lies the usual practice of guardians in giving relief to 
pensioners is right or wrong, Sir Hugh Owen considers 
a doubtful question. It is extremely difficult, he thinks, 
to carry the principle out logically ; strictly speaking, 
personal savings, house property, and allowances from 
friends ought to be treated in the same way, but to do 
so is almost impossible, since there is so much uncer- 
tainty as to the value and stability of such assets. On 
the whole, he considers that the practice is undesirable, 
since the one guiding and fundamental principle of the 
Poor Law is that relief should only be given to prevent 
destitution, which principle must necessarily be broken 
where relief is given to benefit society pensioners. 
Mr. Knollys considers that, on the whole, the usual Mr 
practice of guardians works well, but that to dis- Knollvs 
regard the sums received from benefit societies 
altogether would be undesirable, and lead to bad 
results generally. He says : " Strictly speaking, of 
course, if relief is to be given as it should be, absolutely 
on the score of destitution only, such grants should 
not be considered ; but I think the present practice of 
boards of guardians in the matter works well, and I 
have no reason myself to see why it should be changed/ ' 
Mr. Davy is against the usual practice of guardians in Mr Davy 
this matter. . He says : " After a good deal of consider- 
ation I feel bound to say that, in my opinion, the 
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[43.] doctrine of the Local Government Board, as laid down 
in their letter to Sir Richard Paget,* as to relief to 
persons receiving club allowances, is the right doctrine, 
and that it is the right practice for boards of guardians 
to take every penny into account in fixing the amount 
of relief. .... My reason for that is this, that, in the 
first place, I see an insuperable difficulty in any board 
of guardians making a distinction between the form of 
thrift which is exemplified by a contribution to a 
Friendly Society and any other form of thrift. I 
cannot see why boards of guardians should make any 
distinction between savings in a benefit society and 
savings invested — say, in pigs or a cow, or in a £10 
note. I cannot see that there is any distinction in 
principle. And, besides that, I think that any attempt 
to subsidise Friendly Societies by increasing the amount 
of pay would tend to weaken Friendly Societies. To 
my mind quite the most pitiable cases who apply for 
relief are those of people who have subscribed to a 
club for years, and find their club bankrupt and unable 
to pay anything to them when they are entitled to a 
benefit. If club payments were subsidised from the 
poor-rates, I think these weak clubs would be en- 
couraged. They ought to be suppressed, and the 
poorer classes should be protected from the risk of 
being robbed by welshing slate clubs." Mr. Davy also 
considers that it is dangerous to constitute guardians 
judges of merit, which such a system involves. If 
Friendly Societies, he thinks, are to be subsidised by 
the State or rates at all, it should be on the condition 
of good administration. This would necessarily entail a 
Mr certain amount of State supervision. Mr. Fothergill, 
speaking of the method adopted by the Birmingham 

* The letter referred to before, quoted by Sir Hugh Owen, as 
written to Mr. Paget (see p. 136). 
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board of guardians, states that when persons who are [43.] 
receiving an allowance from a benefit society apply for 
relief, the guardians reckon the full amount which 
they are receiving, and add what they consider will 
then relieve their destitution. But in cases where 
the applicant's family is at the time ill, the receipts 
from the society are not as a rule reckoned at all, and 
relief is given accordingly. Generally, however, relief 
is not given as a reward for thrift, but merely to 
relieve destitution. It is dangerous, Mr. Fothergill 
considers, for the Poor Law to overstep its proper 
functions. It is also doubtful whether "doles of 
money are at all likely to make men thrifty or pro- 
vident." Mr. Hamblin, speaking of the action of his Mr 
own board of guardians at Brighton with regard to ^^ 
pensioners of benefit societies, says : " All appli- 
cants who have tried to assist themselves in life we 
should be more considerate to than we should to those 
who had not, and their relief would be considered in 
that respect, and they possibly would be more gene- 
rously treated than if they had saved nothing, or tried 
to do nothing for themselves." This Mr. Hamblin 
admits is not strictly in accordance with the principles 
of the Poor Law. And further, since the object of 
a man paying into a club or society is to prevent him- 
self coming on the rates, to reward such a man by 
holding out an extra inducement to him to apply for 
relief, is to reward his thrift by making him a 
pauper. But, he says, the guardians do not look at it 
in this light. According to the evidence of Canon Canon 
Bury, outdoor relief is now refused in the Brixwo'rth Bury 
Union, in cases where it is supplementary to aid from 
benefit societies. The apparent result has been, he 
states, that the good societies have materially increased 
in numbers, and that bad ones have already dis- 
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[48.] appeared, or are in course of doing so. There were 
formerly several so-called benefit societies, which were 
no more than gambling societies, most of them dividing 
clubs, which divided the funds every year. There were 
rules in some of these clubs to the effect that before 
relief could be given to a member, he was required to 
get upon the rates, or at all events to apply for out- 
door relief. The continued existence of these clubs 
depended very largely on outdoor relief being given 
Lord to their members. Lord Methuen is of opinion 
Methuen ^hat outdoor relief should be given to members of 
benefit societies who apply to the guardians, but 
he considers that in each case, before such relief 
is given, the guardians should take steps to satisfy 
themselves that the particular society is a sound one. 
Miss Miss Clifford states that in the Bristol Union guardians 
11 ord generally only reckon in half the amount of pension 
from benefit societies in settling the amount of relief 
Mr to be given. Mr. Steele, of the Northumberland and 
Steele Durham Miners' Permanent Relief Fund, is of opinion 
that the Poor Law should treat those who have 
tried to make some provision for themselves in a more 
liberal way than those who have made no such attempt. 
But at the same time he considers that, while the law 
remains what it is at present, it should be adhered to. 
Mr Mr. Mackay is opposed to the usual practice of guardians 
ac ay in only reckoning in half of the pension — first, because 
it is against the principle of the Poor Law ; and secondly, 
because bad clubs and societies are thereby encouraged 
and enabled to exist — clubs, i.e., which are financially 
unsound and give inadequate benefits. The help which 
their members obtain from the rates often enables such 
clubs just to keep above water. The aim of a good 
benefit society, he considers, is the absolute independence 
of its members ; not so of a bad society. Members of 
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Friendly Societies, he thinks, who are in the position [43.] 
of requiring relief from the guardians in addition to 
their allowances from their societies should be helped, 
not by the Poor Law, but rather by their friends or 
private charity. Professor Marshall thinks that pen- p ro f 
sioners of benefit societies should be rewarded for Marshall 
their thrift by being given outdoor relief on a more 
liberal scale. The guardians, he says, "are compelled 
by law to take no account of merit, though as I repeat 
here what I got into hot water for saying elsewhere : 
Thank God, they break the law." Miss Octavia Hill Miss 
is averse to any subsidising of thrift, whether the thrift jjjjj 1 * 
is in the form of pensions from benefit societies, or 
any other. If thrift is subsidised, the efforts become 
half-hearted or cease altogether. Mr. Stead, speaking Mr 
of the opinion of the High Court of Foresters on this Stead 
question, states that it would be desirable that 
members of Friendly Societies and others who have 
shown any signs of thrift should be treated favourably 
by the Poor Law authorities ; not, however, by being 
given larger grants of outdoor relief, but rather by being 
treated more considerately — i.e., by being given out- 
door relief, or, if it is absolutely necessary to relieve 
them in the workhouse, by classifying them separately, 
and relaxing the more stringent regulations in their 
favour. It appears therefore that grave difficulties 
are involved, whichever course is adopted by guardians 
in this matter. If, that is to say, the Poor Law is 
strictly administered, hardship is apparently inflicted 
upon deserving persons, while if those deserving persons 
are treated favourably, the fundamental principle of 
the Poor Law is disregarded. Mr. Mackay, however, 
seems to indicate a solution of the difficulty when he 
says that such cases are not fit subjects for Poor Law 
relief at all, but should rather be relieved by charity. 
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[48.] This necessarily implies a co-operation of Poor Law and 
charity.* 
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VIII. Other Points in the Poor Law. 

The law of 4*4. A further point which has been raised in the 
removal. CO urse of the evidence with regard to the alteration of 
the present Poor Law, is the Law of Removal and 
Settlement. Sir Hugh Owen states that, with regard 
to the relief of the aged poor, the Law of Settlement 
and non-resident relief are found to be grave difficulties. 
Prima facie, every pauper should be relieved in the 
union or separately administered parish in which he or 
she is resident. A person can become " irremovable " to 
his place of settlement if he has resided for one year 
in any part of the union, excluding from the year any 
time in which he has been in receipt of relief or has 
been in a hospital or a prison. Under the Act of 
1876, a person acquires a "settlement" by having 
resided in any parish in the union for three years, and 
under such circumstances in each of those years as 
would have given him the status of irremovability. 

* After most of the above evidence had been given an Out- 
door Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Strachey, and backed by Messrs. 
Barlow, Bartley, C. Hobhouse, and Howell. " The object of this 
measure is to make it lawful for boards of guardians in England 
and Wales to grant relief, notwithstanding that the applicant is, 
by reason of his membership of a Friendly Society, in receipt of 
sick pay or superannuation allowance, it being provided that, in 
estimating the amount of the relief to be granted to such person, 
the board of guardians need not take into consideration the 
amount which may be received by him from such Friendly 
Society. At the conference of Friendly Societies held on March 
2ist last, representing 2,509,875 members, with a total capital of 
£18,145,826, a resolution was adopted in favour of the Bill." — 
Times, May 9th, 1894. (This Bill has now passed into law.) 
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There are cases where persons leave the union to which [44.] 
they legally belong and go to live in another union. 
If they become destitute, an arrangement is'sometimes 
made by which the guardians of their own union agree 
to allow them relief whilst they are non-resident, in the 
same way as if they were resident in the union. But 
as a general rule this form of relief has been regarded 
by the Local Government Board with disfavour, as in 
many cases it leads to relief being given after the cir- 
cumstances of the case have ceased to justify it, and in 
some cases even after the pauper has died. To a very 
large extent guardians now refuse to give non-resident - 
relief, as they can make no satisfactory arrangements 
for the payment of it, or for the proper supervision of 
the recipient. In the case of aged persons becoming 
destitute within their first year of residence in a different 
union to that to which they legally belonged, the guar- 
dians could, if they thought fit, order their removal. 
In such cases very frequently considerable hardships 
would be entailed, the fear of which would often act as 
a deterrent to aged persons who wished to apply for 
relief. There is no reason why exceptions to the 
general law should not be made in favour of the aged, 
as has already been done in favour of widows. A widow 
cannot be removed to her place of settlement until 
twelve months after the date of her widowhood, if she 
was living with her husband at the time of his death. 
Such an alteration would have to be made by an Act 
of Parliament. The Local Government Board has no 
authority to alter the regulations of the existing statute. 
Mr. Lansbury, a guardian in the Poplar Union, is of Mr 
opinion that the present Law of Settlement and Removal Lansbur ) r 
should be entirely abolished, since it leads to waste of 
money through disputes between different unions, and 
acts harshly upon aged persons who are sent to the 
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[44.] workhouse, when, if they had resided a few months 
longer only in the union, they would have been given 
outdoor relief. In his opinion, the respectable aged 
poor should be removed if it is their own desire, but 
should not be " carted about the country to find out 
the exact place where they should be relieved/ ' The 
other witnesses who have been examined on this point, 
with one exception, appear to agree that an alteration 
Mr in the existing law should be made. Mr. Hamblin, 

Hamblin however, is of the opinion that the abolition of the Law 
of Settlement, even so far as the aged are concerned, 
would be a dangerous step, as it might lead to abuses. 
A few witnesses, notably Mr. Edwards, have stated that 
in the event of the Law of Settlement remaining as it 
is at present, non-resident relief should be made com- 
pulsory. It would appear, however, from the evidence 
of Sir Hugh Owen, Canon Bury, and others that there 
would be grave difficulties in carrying this out in a 
satisfactory manner. 

45. Another point with regard to the Poor Law itself, 
which was raised in the course of the evidence, has 

guardians, reference to the qualification of guardians.* The main 
argument in favour of the abolition of the qualification 
of guardians appears to be that without such a qualifica- 
tion a more sympathetic class of guardians would be 
secured. From the evidence of those witnesses who 
have spoken on this particular subject, it seems that the 
term " sympathetic " in this case alludes to a willingness 
to give outdoor relief in preference to relief in the work- 
house or none at all. Thus Mr. Walker, agent of the 
National Agricultural Labourers' Union, advocates out- 
door relief being given more freely than it is at present, 

* Since this evidence was given the Local Government Act, 
1894, has entirely removed the rating qualification for the office of 
guardian, and abolished ex-officio or nominated guardians. 
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and also says : /' I think that the alteration of qualifica- [45.] 
tion for guardians will bring a different class of men on 
the board of guardians in the rural districts that will be 
more in sympathy than the present guardians." Mr. Ed Mr d 
Edwards would also abolish all qualifications for the post 
of guardian. He says : " As a rule, the board of guar- 
dians are farmers, and have no sympathy with the poor 
whatever/ ' If, he says, qualification were abolished, " we 
should get a body of guardians far more sympathetic 
with the poor." Mr. Edwards also strongly advocates 
the granting of outdoor relief, in which matter he con- 
siders the present guardians treat the poor in a harsh 
manner. Mr. Jephcott stated that he had no complaint T ^ r 
to make with regard to the administration of the Poor 
Law by the Birmingham guardians, " as guardians," but 
that at the same time he believed some reforms might 
be instituted by a more popular mode of election. 
' ' When we have wider suffrage, we may turn some of 
them out .... my opinion, when we have guardians 
more popularly elected, is not that they will be elected 
primarily to spend the money of the ratepayers, but, first 
of all, to remember that the rates are provided for the 
relief of the poor, and make that their first considera- 
tion." Mr. Elcock, of the Wimborne Union, says : " The E1 ^ k 
boards of guardians in the rural districts are now some- 
times composed of a class of individuals who, I am sorry 
to say, have not much true sympathy with the working 
man." In reply to a question with regard to the mean- 
ing of the phrase, "want of sympathy," in this con- 
nection, Mr. Elcock replies : " A number of them (i.e., 
the guardians) endeavour to put in vogue the workhouse 
test, and they never will go beyond the half-crown a 
week ; they look upon that as being a matter in respect 
to which they are conforming to an Act of Parliament, 
as to the half-crown a week. You may endeavour to 

10 
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[45.] enlighten them as much as you will, but you will never 
get them away from the cardinal point of the half-crown." 
Mr. Elcock does not complain of the ex officio guardians 
who attend the meetings, but rather of the farmers who 
* are on the board. It does not, however, appear that the 
presence of " unsympathetic guardians " has a very appre- 
ciable effect in the diminution or restriction of outdoor 
relief in the Wimborne union. Since 1886, the pauperism 
in this union has been almost stationary ; on January 1st, 
1892, the ratio of paupers to population was over 4 per 
cent., while the number of outdoor paupers was nine-tenths 
of the whole number. The ratio of paupers to population 
throughout the country in 1 892 was 2*5. These witnesses 
appear to wish that the guardians should be chosen 
mostly from the poor themselves, or at least the labouring 
Mr classes. Mr. Mackay points out that there is no need to 
Mackay h ave anv qualification, so long as the guardians are not 
of the class of persons who may themselves at times be 
in a position to receive benefit from the Poor Law — i.e., 
who have any personal interest in the distribution of the 
Mr funds. Mr. Thomas, clerk to the guardians of the Car- 
Thomas narvon Union, is of opinion that the very close social 
relations which exist between the guardians of his union 
and the poor, lead to a lavish administration of outdoor 
relief, which he considers detrimental to the welfare of 
the district. He accounts for this peculiar intimacy by 
the fact that the chapels are places which give oppor- 
tunities of social and religious meetings, which draw the 
different classes together. This he approves of; it is 
Miss O only the result of which he disapproves. Miss Octavia 
Hl11 Hill, speaking of the necessity of a restrictive policy of 
outdoor relief, says that working men hold back from 
becoming guardians and advocating such a policy, 
partly from the fear of judging their immediate 
neighbours, and partly from the narrowness of their 
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view of things in general. " I do not think," she says, [45 ] 
"I should vote for any of the working men that I 
could think of at this moment as guardians ; not the 
lower-class men." Again she says : " I think we may 
get good working-men guardians in time, but I do not * 
know where you will get them just now. We have 
done a great deal to corrupt the lower class among 
them The property qualification has been re- 
moved, so that they will be eligible, and if any of them 
wish to come forward, they will very likely be elected, 
and you will see." Mr. Davy, Poor Law Inspector, ^ r 
however, speaks highly of the working-men guardians 
at Chichester, where he says in one year the amount of 
pauperism fell -^ per cent. There appears to be 
another point in connection with this question — viz., 
the insufficient time which guardians have to give to 
the judgment of applications for relief. Both Mr. Cox 
and Mr. Gardiner speak of this, and the evil results 
that follow. Mr. Fuller, of the Paddington Union, Mr 
attributes much of the success of the restrictive policy Fuller 
of outdoor relief adopted in this union to the fact that 
the board of guardians consists of leisured gentlemen, 
who can devote much time and trouble to the solution 
of the problem of pauperism. Mr. Chamberlain, too, Rt Hon J 
speaks of the necessity of having able and high-prin- i a i n 
cipled administrators of the Poor Law, who can devote 
themselves to the work. It is because there are so 
few of such men that Mr. Chamberlain considers that 
there is need for his scheme of State pensions. There 
appears no reason to suppose that working men 
should not be as high-principled and devoted as any one 
else, but it does appear doubtful whether they would 
be able to give the necessary time to the work.* Also, 

* If many working men become guardians, there may be an 
agitation for the payment of guardians. 
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[45.1 ^ Miss Octavia Hill points out, the question of relief 
MissO involves the whole problem of pauperism, which re- 
quires to be looked at from a broad point of view. At 
present, as already stated, Miss Hill doubts the capa- 
cities of the working classes, who live so much from 
hand to mouth, to bring a sufficiently broad mind to 
bear on the subject ; in course of time, she believes, they 
will be able to do so. In conclusion, some words of 
Mr. Knollys, Poor Law Inspector, may be quoted, 
which have reference to the general efficiency of boards 
of guardians, which, as has been seen, is doubted by 
certain witnesses. He says : " I am extremely glad, 
my Lord, that you have given me an opportunity of 
expressing my very strong appreciation of the great 
care, and of the time and trouble, which boards of 
guardians generally give to the very responsible duties 
that are put upon them. I think that they give the 
most careful consideration to all questions affecting the 
welfare of the poor, and in stating that I believe I am 
stating what is the decided opinion of all my brother 
Inspectors who have had to do with boards of guardians 
throughout the country." 

46. A few witnesses have given evidence on the 
subject of what are generally known as compound 
householders.* The question involved appears to be 
this : If the occupiers only pay the rates indirectly, 
will they feel them in such a way as to be interested in 

* " When the annual rateable value of any hereditament does 
not exceed /20 if situate in the Metropolis, £15 in Liverpool, 
/io in Manchester or Birmingham, or £8 elsewhere, the over- 
seers may, subject to the control of the vestry, agree with the 
owner that he shall pay the poor-rate, whether the hereditament 

is occupied or not Payment of the rate by the owner is 

to be reckoned as far as the right of voting is concerned as pay- 
ment in full by the occupier." — Aschrott, "The English Poor 
Law System," p. 150. 
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the manner in which they are expended ? Mr. Davies, [46.] 
of the Dolgelly Union, North Wales, says: "Small Mr 
occupiers nowadays know the rates have to do quite as 
much with themselves as with the owners, and in, fact 
that they pay heavier rates, comparatively speaking, 
than even their masters . . .'. they suffer in wages, 
suffer in everything." This being so, he does not fear 
that the fact of certain people being indirect ratepayers 
will lead them to be x^reless about the question how 
the rates are spent. Mr. Walker is in favour of the Mr 
payment of all rates being made direct. Mr. Elcock W -?l ker 
says that an occupier who pays his rates through his Elcock 
landlord, feels the effect of them just as if he paid them 
himself, because they affect the amount of wages he 
receives, if he is a farm labourer who lives in one of the 
cottages on the farm, or if not, he has to pay higher 
rent.* 

Canon Bury, on the other hand, in answer to a Canon 
question whether he thought it would be advisable to ury 
prohibit occupiers compounding for their rates with 
their landlords, says : " I think this objection would 
arise — i.e., to the prohibition of this custom, namely, the 
poor who paid their own rates would be strengthened 
in the feeling which they now have, that the State 
relief is a kind of fund into which they pay their rates, 
and from which they are entitled to be relieved after- 
wards." 

* The point in question appears to be rather : Does the com- 
pound householder feel the effects of the rise and fall in the 
rates from time to time, according to whether the law is adminis- 
tered strictly or not ? not, Does he feel the burden of the rates at 
all? 



CHAPTER IV 

PRESENT MEANS OP MEETING OLD AGE 
POVERTY: CHARITY AND THRIFT 

I. Charity. 

Useful 47. As has already been said, a strict method of 

°tio2 > of a " administration depends largely for its success on the 

charity co-operation of charity. In some of those unions in 
with Poor 

Law which this system has been carried out, charity appears 

^"tion tfa " to ^ ave k een created, stimulated, organised, and ren- 
dered sufficient to meet all requirements. Whether 
it would be sufficient in other unions, the opponents of 

• Sir a strict administration of the Poor Law doubt. On 
Longley this subject, Sir Henry Longley, Chief Charity Com- 
missioner, has given evidence. It appears that the 
last return of the endowed charities throughout the 
country was made twenty years ago. According to 
this return, which does not profess to be a complete 
statement of all the charities which existed at that time, 
there were £552,110 10s. 6d. applicable to the main- 
tenance of almspeople and pensioners. In addition to 
this there was an aggregate sum of £365,729 applicable 
to gifts in money, in kind, and what are termed 
"general uses of the poor." Since the publication of 
this return, Sir Henry LQngley states, the figures re- 
lating to the amount of charities have altered con- 
siderably. They would now include charities which 
had not then been discovered ; new charities ; and 
charities which were known, but yet were not in- 
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eluded in the return. There has also been a change in [47.] 
the value of many of the charities. In some cases 
they have decreased, where agricultural land is the 
source of income ; in other cases they have considerably 
increased, where town property is included. " It would 
not be too much to say that the almshouse and pension 
branch has increased 20 per cent." In the dole 
branch there has been so much variety in the change 
that it would be difficult, Sir Henry Longley thinks, to 
say what the total change had resulted in. In many 
cases dole charities have been converted into pension 
charities. With regard to the administration of these 
charities, Sir Henry Longley says : " I have no doubt 
that both almshouses and pensions are in some in- 
stances ill-administered, and as to doles, 1 suppose it is 
notorious/' With regard to the latter form, of charity, 
he expresses his agreement with the opinion of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Charitable 
Trusts Act, which sat in 1884: "During recent years 
there have been many Reports of Royal Commissions 
and Committees on the effect of many of these charities 
upon the condition of the poor. The Poor Law Com- 
mission of 1832, the Popular Education Commission of 
1881, the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1866-7, the 
City of London Parochial Charities Commission of 1881, 
have all pointed out in strong terms the mischievous 
effect of large numbers of such charities. They show 
that the distribution of doles of money or of articles of 
food and clothing among the poor are most injurious, 
undermining their independence, destroying their 
motives for thrift, and tending therefore to pauperise 
the class for whose benefit they are intended. Other 
forms of charity, such as that of apprenticeship, have 
from various causes become of little use ; many other 
charities which were originally small have, by the in- 
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[47.] creased value of their property become ludicrously out of 
proportion to their objects, and are practically wasted." 
Sir Henry Longley gives three instances of the manner 
in which such dole charities are administered. In the 
parish of Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, 49 per 
cent, of the population were recipients of endowed 
charity during 1891, and the average sum given was 
2s. per head. In the parish of Long Buckley, in the 
same county, 48 per cent, were recipients of an average 
sum of l\d. per head. In the parish of Raunds, also in 
Northamptonshire, 39 per cent, were recipients of an 
average sum of 2|rf. per head. He believes that two- 
thirds of the existing dole charities might be diverted 
to a better purpose. The Charity Commissioners can 
deal with endowed charities of the value of £50 a 
year and under, at the desire of two inhabitants of the 
district, or one trustee. But in the case of charities of 
over £50 a year they can only propose a new scheme 
on the initiative of the majority of the trustees, 
or, in the case of gross abuse, by appealing through 
the Attorney-General to the Court of Chancery ; but 
as this is an extremely costly and dilatory method, it 
is a remedy which is almost useless The Charity 
Commissioners have sought wider powers to enable 
them to deal with the larger dole charities, but Par- 
liament, Sir Henry Longley says, has taken no notice 
of these recommendations. If the mind of Parliament 
were made clearly known on the subject, he thinks more 
could be done in the way of converting dole charities 
into pension charities. As it is, there is great local 
opposition to any such scheme, because the poor 
themselves prefer the doles, which are certain, to 
pensions, which are not. The County Councils, he 
says, have taken an increasing interest in the matter of 
endowed charities. It would be desirable, he considers, 
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if these bodies were given power to invite the Charity [47.] 
Commissioners to draw up new schemes for endowed 
charities in their districts. He makes certain further 
suggestions for the improvement of the administration 
of endowed charities generally. Annual reports of 
endowed charities would be desirable, but the expense 
of such publication would be a difficulty, especially in 
the case of small charities. This difficulty would be 
obviated if a greater concentration of charities were 
brought about. Such a change was recommended by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat on the subject of the Charitable Trusts Acts in 1884. 
They say, on page xi. of their Report : " Your Committee 
also attach much importance to the concentration of 
charities within a certain area under one management, 
so as to lead to greater economy and efficiency of 
administration, and to prevent the waste arising from 
the administration of different charities by separate 
governing bodies, often with diverse aims and at cross- 
purposes." Sir Henry Longley entirely agrees with this 
view of the case, and states that the Charity Commis- 
sioners are constantly attempting to bring about this 
concentration, but that they are often prevented from 
doing so by local opposition. He cites the towns of 
Tewkesbury, Bristol, Coventry, Lichfield, and Salisbury 
as instances in which this opposition has so far been 
successful. An extension of the areas of endowed 
charities in towns, Sir Henry Longley considers, would 
be in many cases most desirable. This has already been 
done in the case of the City of London charities, which 
have been extended to cover the same area as the 
Metropolitan Police, with beneficial results. But here 
again local opposition to any such change is strong. In 
districts where there are large endowed charities, he 
says a high rate of pauperism is usual, if not an in- 
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[47.] variable concomitant. An extension of inspection over 
endowed charities would also be desirable, but he does 
not think this could be done by the Charity Commis- 
sioners with their present staff. But to bring about an 
improved state of things, Sir Henry Longley thinks that a 
strict administration of the Poor Law is a sine qua non. " I 
think," he says, "that neither endowed charity nor 
private charity can be relied upon, as I think they ought 
to be relied upon, to fill the gap, unless they are 
stimulated by a strict administration of the Poor Law." 
Both endowed and private charity should be applied to 
deserving cases, to enable them to keep off the poor- 
rates. This, he says, was the original intention of the 
founders of endowed charities — viz., to relieve what are 
technically known as the "second poor." That is to 
say, the poor who are not destitute, and consequently in 
a state of pauperism, but rather those who are just above 
the line of destitution and in a state of extreme poverty. 
Unless there is a strict administration of Poor Law 
relief, it is impossible for charity to do what it ought 
to. Where there has been a strict administration of the 
Poor Law, co-operation between the guardians and the 
managers of the charities in the district has invariably 
followed. In other unions, Sir Henry Longley says, 
there has been very little attempt at such co-operation. 
The consequence is, that many of the endowed charities 
are distributed without any personal care or charity 
whatsoever, and become too much "cut and dried," 
while the evils of "overlapping" are generally also a 
result. Charity in strictly administered unions has been 
stimulated and organised. " The creation of the Tower 
Hamlets Pension Committee was due, no doubt, to a 
strict administration of the Poor Law." The organisa- 
tion and proper administration of charity reacts on the 
administration of the guardians by enabling them to 
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maintain a strict policy without inflicting hardship. [47.]* 
A passage in the report of the Commissioners in 1834 
bears directly upon this question. They say : " Where 
cases of real hardship occur, the remedy must be applied 
by individual charity, a virtue for which no system 
of compulsory relief can or ought to be a substi- 
tute " (p. 158, Reprint, 1885). Sir Henry Longley is of 
opinion that if a strict administration of the Poor Law, 
combined with well-organised charity, has been possible 
in Whitechapel and St. George's-in-the-East, there is no 
reason why the same system should not be possible 
elsewhere. Referring to the Tower Hamlets Pension 
Committee, he says : " I have always thought that that 
was the type on which endeavours to afford that sort of 
relief should be formed> and I never could see that what 
is possible in one case should not be possible in others." 
It appears therefore that, in the opinion of Sir Henry 
Longley — (i.) The administration of a large number of 
the endowed charities is defective ; (ii.) so long as these 
charities remain badly administered, it is impossible to 
say how far they are capable of meeting the deserving 
cases among the " second poor," the class for whom they 
ought to be used ; (iii.) for the proper administration of 
charity, a strict administration of the Poor Law is essen- 
tial ; (iv.) in unions where the Poor Law has been strictly 
administered, charity has been organised, and proved 
sufficient to meet all the necessary requirements ; (v.) if 
this is possible in such different unions as St. George's- 
in-the-East, Paddington, and Brixworth, there is no 
reason why it should not be possible in all unions. The 
evidence of other witnesses on this subject, and with 
regard to private charity, has been summarised above, 
under the head of the Administration of the Poor 
Law, and need not be repeated here. The conclusions 
which may be drawn from that evidence are upon the 
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[47.] whole identical with those put forward by Sir Henry 
Longley, and may be summarised in the proposition : 
That charity may to a large extent co-operate with, sup- 
plement, and even replace Poor Law administration with 
great success, but that this can only be the case when 
charity, whether private or endowed, is very thoroughly 
organised and carefully administered. An interesting 
account of a charitable scheme, which does apparently 
Mr answer to these requirements, is given by Mr. Allen, in 
en his description of the West Birmingham Relief Fund. 
This agency " is worked by working men, chiefly to 
make the visits and inquire into the particulars and* 
recommend cases, and where a man is temporarily dis- 
abled they advance him a certain amount of money to 
keep him ; if it is a case where, perhaps, his landlord 
has seized his goods for rent, the amount is provided."' 
The funds are raised by subscriptions, and the expenses 
of management are very small. All necessary informa- 
tion with regard to the cases is obtained, " not by cross- 
examining the person who is applying for relief, but by 
cross-examining his neighbours, and employers, and 
friends/' Numerous other charitable schemes, which 
are performing an equally good work in different parts 
of the country, such as the Tower Hamlets Pension Com- 
mittee, and the various Charity Organisation Societies, 
have been already referred to. 
Objections ^' '^ ne dangers which may attend the administration 
to charity, of charity, and the objections which have been brought 
against it by certain witnesses, must not, however, be 
overlooked. Thus, in the case of the Brixworth Union, 
it is necessary to recall the criticisms of the operation of 
private charity which have been already quoted from the 
evidence of Mr. Ward. According to this witness, the 
organised private charity in that union is inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the people, and is no less 
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demoralising in tendency than Poor Law relief. Mr. [48.] 
Lansbury also stated in his evidence that " Whitechapel 
and St. George's say 'we have abolished pauperism.' 
They have not done anything of the sort. In some cases 
they are pauperising the people by private charity, which, 
to my mind, is not anything different to giving it through 
the local rates." 



II. Thrift. 

49. In dealing with the subject of thrift, two distinct Summary 
questions must be taken into consideration — viz., the on Friendly 
degree to which saving is rendered possible by the a J*| c * her 
margin between the amount of earnings and necessary Societies. 
expenditure in early and middle life, and the oppor- 
tunities which are afforded for the profitable investment 
of savings. The evidence received upon the first point 
has been already summarised under the head of the 
Causes of Old Age Pauperism ; it remains therefore to 
consider that which has been given with regard to the 
various methods in which savings may be invested. 
The chief of these are subscriptions to Friendly and 
Insurance Societies, or to Trade Unions which give 
friendly benefits ; deposits in Post Office or other 
savings banks; the purchase of Post Office or other 
annuities ; or the purchase of shares in building 
societies or other co-operative associations. Throughout 
the evidence given before the Commission on the Aged 
Poor, the terms Friendly Societies and Benefit Societies 
have apparently been used synonymously. A Friendly 
or Benefit Society denotes a voluntary association of 
persons who pay weekly or monthly subscriptions into 
a common fund, on the understanding that in case of 
sickness, accident, death, or, in some cases, old age, 
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[49.] they will receive certain allowances from the common 
fund. The chief questions which have been raised 
with regard to Benefit Societies and Trade Unions 
appear to be : (1) Whether they can provide for old age, 
unassisted by State or rate aid ; and (2) If so/ how far, 
either directly or indirectly. The witnesses who have 
given evidence on this point appear to agree in thinking 
that benefit societies have done much in reducing the 
amount of pauperism, and in raising the condition of the 
people. But there seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to whether they can ever adequately meet the pro- 
blem of old age pauperism. Those who maintain that 
they can do so, point to certain facts, which appear 
to be practically undisputed: (1) That the number of 
persons who are or have been members of Benefit 
Societies, who come upon the rates, is very small. (2) 
That in the course of comparatively few years this 
number will be still further diminished, for these 
reasons : (a) Because during the last twenty or thirty 
years the number of financially sound Benefit Societies 
has very considerably increased ; (6) because the number 
* of financially unsound Benefit Societies and dividing 
clubs is rapidly diminishing ; (c) because the number of 
persons who join Benefit Societies is rapidly increasing. 
(3) That although few Benefit Societies at present make 
any strict provision for old age, by giving deferred 
annuities, yet, indirectly, their sick pay has the same 
result, while more societies are now making efforts to 
place their old age benefits on a separate footing. On 
the other hand, certain witnesses maintain that, although 
Benefit Societies have done much in the past, and are 
doing much in the present time, to diminish the amount 
of pauperism, there is not sufficient reason for believing 
that they will ever be able to adequately make provision 
for old age unassisted by the State or the rates : (l) 
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Because they do not, and probably will not, touch the [49.] 
lowest classes of labourers. (2) Because their con- 
tinuous sick pay to their aged members must ultimately 
lead to grave financial results unless they are placed on a 
separate footing. (3) Because those societies which have 
started separate old age benefits have not so far shown 
any signs of ultimate success in this department. Those 
who advocate Benefit Societies as one important means 
of providing for old age appear to answer these objec- 
tions by saying that : (1) Benefit Societies are practically 
open to all classes of labourers, so far as the extent of 
the contributions is concerned, as these are well within 
the means of all, provided that they become members 
when they are still young. (2) The larger societies 
are now considering their financial position with regard 
to continuous sick pay benefits, and are making every 
effort to meet this question. (3) The fact that deferred 
annuities have not been taken up at present by any 
large number of members is no reason for believing 
that Benefit Societies will not ultimately be successful 
in overcoming the difficulty. Deferred annuities are 
unpopular with all classes of society ; and, if necessary, 
there is no reason why the contributions to the ordinary 
sick benefits should not be raised to meet the larger 
demands made for providing continuous sick pay after 
the age of sixty-five. In reviewing the evidence given 
on this subject, two points seem to stand out — viz. : 
(1) That there are many different ways of making pro- 
vision for old age, indirectly, which are often just as 
effective as the direct way of purchasing a deferred 
annuity. (2) That deferred annuities are exceedingly 
unpopular in all classes of society. When therefore 
it is said that Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, Savings 
Banks, &c, do not and cannot provide for old age, it 
appears reasonable to remember both of these points. 
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[49.] That Friendly Societies do not provide for old age, 
directly, to any large extent, appears to be due, not to 
any peculiarity or deficiency of the Friendly Societies 
themselves, but rather to the inherent dislike to this form 
of insurance. But to say that they do not provide for 
old age at all appears to be incorrect, when the number 
of Friendly Society members who are on the rates is 
taken into consideration. And to maintain that they 
will not, in time, adequately meet the problem of old 
age pauperism, so far at least as the problem can be 
met, appears to be somewhat premature in the face of 
the evidence given as to the growth of the Friendly 
Societies in the past few years. 
Present 60. Mr. Brabrook, Chief Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
P^j^ 011 ties, and Mr. Sutton, Actuary to the Central Registry 
influence of of Friendly Societies, are both of opinion that the 
Societies, work of the Friendly Societies has had much to do 
Mr with the diminution of pauperism since the year 1834. 
and Mr The number of members of these societies who come 
Sutton U po n the rates, they maintain, is small. A return was 
published by the Local Government Board on July 23rd, 
1891, of the inmates of the workhouses in England and 
Wales on March 31st, 1891, who had been members of 
Friendly Societies, and had ceased to be so. This 
return states that out of every 10,000 persons now 
members of Friendly Societies, there are twenty-six in- 
door paupers who were at one time members of 
registered or unregistered societies, and twelve other 
paupers who had belonged to societies which had broken 
up. Mr. Brabrook and Mr. Sutton maintain that this 
return, although it shows that a very small percentage 
of members of Friendly Societies come upon the rates, 
is untrustworthy and misleading, for the following 
reasons : (1) It depends on the unsupported state- 
ments of the paupers themselves. Any pauper when 
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asked, " Did you ever belong to a Friendly Society ? " [50.] 
would probably answer "Yes." (2) The return does 
not state what kind of Friendly Society the paupers 
belonged to. The society may have been an un- 
registered body altogether, or it may have been one 
which did not pretend to provide for old age, but only 
for casual sickness. (3) The return does not say why the 
societies broke up. They may have done so because 
they divided the surplus funds. " But the impression is 
given that in every case where a pauper has belonged to 
a society which has broken up, his pauperism is in some 
sort of way a consequence of the society having broken 
up. It is not an assumption which is fair or just to make 
against the Friendly Societies in any but a very small pro- 
portion of the cases, and therefore I think that the return, 
used, as it usually is, to point the moral of failure of 
Friendly Societies to fulfil their duties to their members, 
is misused." Mr. Brabrook quotes the opinion of certain 
Poor Law chaplains which he heard at a meeting which 
he addressed at Guy's Hospital. These gentlemen 
expressed in the strongest possible terms their con- 
viction " that a member of a Friendly Society never be- 
came a pauper ; that the persons who became paupers in 
their old age were, speaking generally, persons who .... 
had never so far devoted themselves to thrift as to become 
members of any Friendly Society of any sort whatever." 
At the same time, Mr. Brabrook admits that the number 
of lapses of members which take place annually may 
account for some of the paupers who say they once 
belonged to Friendly Societies. Lapses generally take 
place amongst the young members. According to the 
evidence of these witnesses, the number of members of 
all kinds of Friendly Societies (with the exception of 
"mutual lending societies") in England and Wales 
amounts to about 8,000,000 ; this is making allowance 

11 
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[60.] for those who may belong to more than one society. 
That is to say, about one-fourth of the total population 
of England and Wales is connected with Friendly 
Societies of some kind. With regard to the number of 
the working classes who are in Friendly Societies, Mr. 
Brabrook says, in answer to Mr. Loch, who maintained 
that, as the manual labour class was said to amount to 
about 11*6 millions, it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
the bulk of this class was in some kind of society : " I 
have a strong opinion that they are — certainly nearly 
all those who are in steady employment are — members 
of some Friendly Society of some sort or other." The 
number of female Friendly Societies, though still small, 
is increasing. Both the Foresters' and Odd Fellows' 
societies have established female lodges. The number 
of juvenile societies is also increasing. On the other 
hand, " dividing clubs," and unsound societies generally, 
are dying out, while the sounder benefit societies are, 
on the whole, growing throughout the country, and 
" there can be no doubt that the more active bodies are 
increasing very considerably The failure (of un- 
sound societies) is a great calamity to individuals, but in 
the long run it very often is beneficial to the community 
at large." An accurate comparison between the pro- 
portion of the population in Friendly Societies in purely 
agricultural districts and in towns would, Mr. Brabrook 
considers, be exceedingly hard to make ; for in the 
country there are probably more unregistered societies, 
owing to the scattered population, while in towns the 
number of dividing clubs is very great. At the same 
time, he would not like to say that the supposed poverty 
of the rural classes of agricultural labour prevented them 
from joining these societies. With regard to the ques- 
tion of provision for old age, both of these witnesses 
are of opinion that deferred annuities are unpopular, 
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not only among the working classes, but also among other [50.] 
classes of the community. Members of Friendly Societies, 
they state, will not at present insure for old age benefits 
alone to any large extent. If these benefits were joined 
to the sickness benefits, they consider that there might 
be a slightly greater desire to do so. Insurance for old 
age was practically non-existent when the Friendly 
Societies first began to grow up. It is only during recent 
years that the question has become of importance 
The Friendly Societies are now more and more taking 
up the work of providing for the old age of their 
members. Many societies have already established 
pension funds. New tables for old age pensions have 
been prepared for the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows 
by Mr. Reuben Watson. They have over 500 members 
on their fund. Mr. Brabrook is of opinion that the 
power of members of Friendly Societies to apply a 
portion of their incomes towards providing for their 
old age has not yet been exhausted. He* believes that, 
speaking generally, if the working classes are steady at 
work they can make provision for old age, and will do 
so if the conditions upon which the insurance is offered 
are agreeable to their wishes. The conditions of such 
insurance should be more elastic than they are now. 
The fixed age — e.g., sixty-five — for the annuity to com- 
mence is both undesirable and unpopular. Tables 
should be prepared by which a man can secure a pension 
of 5s. a week at sixty-five, or a smaller one, if incapaci- 
tated for work, before reaching that age. It would be 
quite possible, he thinks, on medical and actuarial 
advice, to fix the amount of pension on the probabilities 
of a man's life when he was incapacitated for work. 
That is to say, if there was great probability that the 
man would live only a few years, a larger pension might 
be given. Sick pay would, of course, have to be stopped 
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[50.] for good and all when the pension began. This would 
prevent men, from sheer idleness, from claiming to be 
incapacitated for work, because the pension would be 
far less than the ordinary sick pay. There would be 
difficulties in deciding the incapacity for work, but 
this could be far better done by Friendly Societies than 
by the State. The money might be made returnable. 
This would be a greater inducement to insure, but 
would necessarily entail larger subscriptions. If the money 
was in any way returnable, it would be more like ordi- 
nary saving than insurance, but would increase the popu- 
larity of deferred annuities. The great difficulty in 
the general adoption of old age pensions in Friendly 
Societies, he states, is the continuous sick pay, which in 
so many cases is given to the aged members. This per- 
manent sick pay is very general, and endangers the 
financial stability of societies which give it. Infirmity 
from old age is not strictly sickness, yet the number of 
aged members in many of the societies is considerable, 
and most, if not all, are in receipt of permanent sick 
pay. Deferred annuities could be indirectly forced on 
Friendly Societies if an Act of Parliament were passed 
forbidding sick pay to be given after sixty or sixty-five. 
This Mr. Sutton considers could and should be done. 
Mr. Brabrook, while agreeing that it is desirable, depre- 
cates State interference in the matter. He considers 
that Friendly Societies should be left to themselves, 
"to work out their own salvation." These witnesses 
believe that a way is open to Friendly Societies them- 
selves to bring about a general adoption of old age 
pensions by means of juvenile societies. Mr. Sutton 
says : " Anything in the nature of deferred annuities of 
course is materially influenced by the effect of compound 
interest, and so if any scheme of deferred annuities is 
ever to become law, I cannot help thinking myself that 
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it would be desirable in the interests of the people who [50.] 
are supposed to pay, that the scheme should come into 
operation as early as possible ; that is, that, for instance 
in the large affiliated orders, there is a very considerable 
number in their juvenile societies, who at the present 
time are only insured for sick pay until the time that 
they are too old to continue in a juvenile society, and a 
small sum at death, and in addition get as a benefit 
when they leave the juvenile society sufficient to pay 
for their entrance fee into what we call the Parent 
Society, whether lodge or court, or otherwise. Now 
I cannot help thinking that if the amount paid into the 
juvenile societies was increased somewhat, it would not 
be a matter of very great difficulty for these deferred 
annuities to be receivable at the age of sixty or sixty-five 
years, or whatever it may be, to be in great measure pur- 
chased while they were members of juvenile societies." 
There are several County Friendly Societies, patronised 
by local gentry, which give deferred annuities for old 
age. " Those are, as a rule," Mr. Brabrook says, " estab- 
lished on strict actuarial principles, and no doubt, 
speaking generally, they are perfectly competent to 
fulfil their engagements to their members, because the 
obligation which they enter upon is to receive their 
contributions, to keep them safely, and to convert them 
into an annuity, when the age arrives at which the 
member who is contracted with, desires to receive an 
annuity. Several of these are very prosperous, but I 
am bound to admit that the number of members who 
avail themselves of that provision for a deferred annuity 
is never in any case very large. They therefore cover 
very little of the ground which would have to be 
covered if Friendly Societies in general provided for 
old age by means of the insurance for deferred annui- 
ties." A return of fifteen selected counties in England 
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[50.] and Wales shows that 543 societies in those counties 
make no provision for old age, and 153 societies make 
some provision of one kind or another. The number 
of members belonging to these 153 societies is 52,877, 
and the amount of funds £552,488. The Dunmow 
Friendly Society in Essex, which gives annuities to all 
members, has 992 members and £38,801 in funds. The 
amount of annuities which it paid in 1891 was £1738. 
This is a patronised society. Mr. Brabrook thinks that 
such societies are not as a rule popular, mainly from 
the fact that members have not the management of the 
society in their own hands. In the opinion of both 
witnesses, the actuarial position of Friendly Societies is 
rapidly improving. An increase in the power of Govern- 
ment interference would be most undesirable. It would 
be impossible, they consider, to force Friendly Societies 
by legislation to pay the benefits promised. The larger 
societies are annually improving their position in every 
way, and their example is being followed by the small 
ones. There is every reason to believe that the 
best possible results will be attained by allowing 
societies to manage their own affairs. On the whole, 
both Mr. Brabrook and Mr. Sutton appear to believe 
that although the process may be comparatively slow, 
benefit societies are now doing much to provide for the 
old age of their members, and will in the course of a 
few years do still more in this direction. In his last 
annual report, Mr. Brabrook had said : " I remain of 
opinion that there is no other way of providing for old 
age than by thrift, self-denial, and forethought in 
youth." He states that he is still of the same opinion. 
Speaking of Trade Unions and provision for old age, Mr. 
Brabrook states that it is a common rule in such societies 
that the aged members, when past work, should be 
granted a superannuation allowance, but that it is very 
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unusual for any Trade Union to have a separate fund [60,] 
for this purpose. Strictly speaking, therefore, their 
financial position is not actuarially sound ; but he says 
it must be admitted that, so far as he knows, all such 
unions have up to the present time honourably fulfilled 
their promises in this respect. They have done so by 
means of levies when it has not been possible to make 
the grants out of the funds actually existing in the union. 
Mr. Reuben Watson, Actuary to the Manchester Unity Mr 
of Odd Fellows, considers that the progress which is being Watson 
made in the Friendly Society movement is quite satis- 
factory. The number of members is increasing faster 
than the population, while, as one result of improved 
education, the knowledge of how best to insure is 
growing among the working classes. As far as he 
knows, Mr. Watson believes that very few members of 
friendly or benefit societies ever apply to the guardians 
for relief. With regard to old age provision he says : 
"I believe if Friendly Societies could be induced to 
establish annuity benefits after sixty-five years of age, 
instead of insuring sickness benefits after that age, that 
it would be a very useful and very valuable change.* ' 
Such deferred annuities, he thinks, would be popular if 
they worked side by side with sick pay, although 
deferred annuities, as a general rule — e.g., in connection 
with the Post Office — are not much used by the working 
classes. Mr. Watson has never come across a single case 
of a working man thus insuring for his old age. He 
gives certain details as to old age benefits given by the 
Stoke and Melford Society, and the Manchester Unity 
of Odd Fellows. The Stoke and Melford Society, in 
Suffolk, consists of about 2000 members, each one of 
whom is insured for 4*. or 5s. a week after the age of 
sixty-five. Mr. Watson believes that it includes among 
its members, "in a large proportion, the agricultural 
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T60.] labourers of Suffolk." [Mr. Frome Wilkinson, however, 
states that the bulk of this society is composed of shop- 
keepers and persons employed in the mat-factories, and 
not of agricultural labourers.] The members of this 
society had, at one time, a special advantage in the way 
of interest. This was several years ago. The society is 
now paying up to the full value of the benefits given, 
and is on a financially sound basis. The local gentry 
and clergy take a great interest in the management 
of the society. Mr. Watson attributes much of the 
success to this fact. The Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows also has a superannuation branch. It was estab- 
lished on the present footing in 1892. It was not very 
successful at first, as members did not care to pay any 
larger subscriptions than they were already doing. But 
the number of members on this fund is at present 500. 
In two lodges of the Manchester Unity old age insur- 
ance is compulsory on a new member. The lodges are 
those of "Orwell," at Ipswich, and the " Fountain of 
Knowledge." The "Orwell" lodge has admitted 
twenty-five new members since August 1892, and the 
" Fountain of Knowledge " lodge obtains twelve or 
fourteen new members per annum, in a village of about 
200 houses, where another society is in competition with 
it. The inhabitants are artisans and workmen of various 
descriptions. There has been no falling off of the 
members since the introduction of this compulsory old 
age insurance rule, and the system appears to work 
admirably. To secure an annuity after sixty-five of 5s. 
a week, a man of eighteen would have to pay 1*. 4rf. 
a month (in addition to his sick pay contribution). For 
this subscription the money would be returnable in the 
case of death before he is sixty-five ; the contribution, 
if unreturnable, would be ll^d. per month. That is to 
say, a young man of eighteen, if he wished to insure 
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against sickness and old age, would have to pay 9,s. l\d. [50.] 
per month. His sick pay and contributions would cease 
at sixty-five, and his pension of 5s. would commence. 
If a man of twenty-five so insured, his monthly sub- 
scription would be Zs. %\d. A few members contribute 
for a pension of 10*. a week at sixty-five, others for a 
pension of 7*., but 5s. is the usual amount. Mr. Thomas Mr 
Ballen Stead, Permanent Secretary of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, gives the number of members of the 
society who applied for Poor Law relief during the last 
five years. In England, it appears that 490 members 
had so applied — i.e., an average of 98 per annum out of 
a membership of 576,842. Of these 490 cases, 318 
applications were due to chronic sickness or disablement ; 
37 to insanity ; 40 to old age — i.e., incapacity for work 
not due to any specific illness ; 8 to destitution ; 10 to 
illness of applicants' wives and families ; 77 were un- 
accounted for. In Wales, during the same period, out 
of the 31,990 members only 8 applied for relief from 
the guardians ; of these 3 were due to insanity, and 5 
to chronic sickness. In Scotland, only 1 1 members 
had applied for relief out of a total membership of 
44,026. Five cases were due to chronic illness or 
disablement ; 4 to insanity ; 1 to improvidence ; in 1 
case no cause is given. In Ireland there are 1554 
members, and in the Isle of Man there are 686 
members. In neither case has there been any appli- 
cation for poor relier from any of the members. Mr. 
Stead is of opinion that Friendly Societies are quite 
capable of providing for old age, and in time will 
do so. He says : " We are beginning now to open, in 
connection with our Order, courts in which every 
member pays for his superannuation as well as sickness 

and funeral I believe that in a very short time 

all the societies will agree ; it may not be a question of 
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[60.] a year or two, but very shortly the societies will all 
agree not to take members unless they pay for a super- 
annuation allowance. That is our solution of the ques- 
tion. .... We should not have them in the society 

unless they paid for a pension At the younger 

ages, the increase in the provision is so small that it 
would hardly be felt ; and as I very often put it, when 
working men thirty years ago could pay their contribu- 
tions for sick and funeral benefits, surely in these days, 
when wages are much higher than they were thirty 
years ago, they can afford to pay a few pence in addition 

to pay for their pensions We think that in 

course of time, just as we have built up huge member- 
ships in the sick and funeral benefits, so in time there 
will be built up a large membership for pensions; 
because, if we make it compulsory, they cannot get the 
other benefits without having their pension as well." 
During the last five years the number of new admissions 
to the society has varied annually from 45,000 to 50,000. 
The secessions vary from 25,000 to 30,000. The average 
age for joining is from sixteen to twenty-five (excluding 
juvenile societies). The principal cause for secessions, 
Mr. Stead considers, is " carelessness " — i.e., many young 
men do not realise the full advantage of remaining 
members, and leave. A certain number secede from 
inability to pay their subscriptions. " But," Mr. Stead 
says, " we have made it a point to prevent that as far as 
we possibly can. We always endeavour, if we have a 
member unable to continue his contributions to his court 
on account of being out of work or owing to financial 
inability, to find a means of assisting him. We have a 
special fund in most of our branches to help those 
members to retain their membership. No man need 
ever go out of our society, or out of any other of the 
well-conducted societies, simply and purely from want 
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of money to pay his contributions." The great majority [50.] 
of persons coming upon the rates who belong to this 
society are aged. But the total number of pauper 
members has been shown to be very small compared to 
the total number of the society, and it is also small 
compared with the number of aged persons in the 
society. Mr. Stead therefore argues that the aged 
members do in most cases provide for their old age. 
Thirty years hence the number of aged persons in the 
society will be materially increased, because the number 
of young persons has of late years so much increased. 
But Mr. Stead thinks there is every prospect that in 
thirty years hence the proportion of aged members 
receiving poor relief will be just as small. If, that is to 
say, the aged can provide for themselves now, they will 
be able to do so thirty years hence. About ten or 
twelve years ago, a superannuation fund was started on 
a 4 per cent, basis. The scheme was in operation for 
nine years ; during that time three members took advan- 
tage of it. In August 1 892 fresh tables were drawn up 
on the basis of a 3 per cent, interest. The pensions 
were divided into two classes, returnable, in case of 
death, before sixty or sixty-five, and non-returnable. 
The pensions can commence at either of these two ages, 
according to the amount of contributions which are paid. 
Members can pay for their pensions by payments over 
three years only — i.e., in quarterly payments for three 
years. But this scheme has not yet been taken advan- 
tage of by a single member of the society. Mr. Stead 
considers that this is due to " the usual indifference of 
youth to the necessities of old age," and to the fact that 
"the new scheme has not had an opportunity yet of 
being thoroughly understood by the Order." Mr. Stead 
is opposed to any State or rate subsidy for Friendly 
Societies, as a means of encouraging old age provision. 
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[60.] Such subsidy would entail control, which he believes 

Friendly Societies, as a whole, would strongly object to. 

Rev The Rev. Robert Hart gives some account of the 

R Hart 

Dunmow Friendly Society in Essex. This society con- 
sists now of about 1000 members. The management is 
in the hands of honorary members. All members have 
to subscribe for all the benefits of the society ; that is 
to say, for — (1) weekly pay in sickness ; (2) payment 
at death ; (3) a weekly pension at sixty-five. If a boy 
joined at fifteen years of age he would have to pay 1*. 9d. 
per calendar month for 8*. a week sick pay, and 4*. a 
week pension after sixty-five, and £4* at death for his 
relations. If he joined at twenty-one years of age he 
would have to pay 2s. 0\d. ; these sums include l\d. 
which each member has to subscribe towards the 
management fund. Mr. Hart states that he believes 
the ordinary pension of 4*. or 5s. a week at sixty-five 
meets the needs of the poor and is adequate to sup- 
port them in comfort, with the help they receive from 
relatives and friends. As already mentioned, he is of 
opinion that if a. labouring man will only join early 
enough, he can easily afford to belong to this society, 
and make provision for sickness, old age, and death. 
The popularity of such pensions is increasing. The 
great increase in pensioners during late years, Mr. Hart 
considers, is evidence that the system is becoming more 
and more appreciated. There are now 157 pensioners 
belonging to the society. As far as Mr. Hart knows, no 
Mr pensioners of the society are on the rates. Mr. William 
Steele Steele, who is Secretary to the Northumberland and 
Durham Miners' Permanent Relief Fund, states that on 
December 31st, 1892, there were some 114,320 members 
belonging to this fund. The whole of the underground 
men in the district are members, but not all the surface 
men. The proportion of members to the whole number 
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of miners in the district is about 114 to 130. The fund [50.] 
provides for disablement through accidents, death, and 
old age, but does not make any provision for sickness. 
The superannuation fund was started in 1874. Since 
that date about 6700 aged men have been relieved, at 
the cost of about £310,000. The annual subscriptions 
amount to about £26,000, and are increasing. Ten 
years' membership is necessary for old age benefit. The 
average annual wage amounts to about £60. This, Mr. 
Steele says, is by no means an exceptionally high rate of 
wage, when the dangerous and difficult nature of the 
work is taken into consideration, and the amount of 
food which is required to maintain the miner's physical 
strength, not to mention the rapidity with which clothes 
are worn out Subscriptions to the old age benefit fund 
are levied as part of the general subscription of Aid. a 
week to the society. This form of deferred annuity, Mr. 
Steele says, is popular among the miners, but the reason 
he gives is that the subscriptions for it are incorporated 
with the subscriptions for the other benefits of the 
society. He considers that it would be doubtful if 
any man would subscribe for a deferred annuity alone. 
The allowance for old age is not sufficient ; it could 
be made so if the coal-owners and royalty-owners sub- 
scribed. But they do not, with very few exceptions. 
Mr. Steele does not think that the miners could do 
very much more for themselves than they are already 
doing, although he says that at the next annual 
meeting the subscription is going to be raised, owing 
to a deficit in the fund, according to strict actuarial 
calculations. As it is, most of them belong to other 
Friendly Societies. He states that 60 per cent, of 
the aged miners do not apply for Poor Law relief, 
because they dislike bearing the stigma of pauperism : 
40 per cent, apply, of whom perhaps 20 per cent 
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[60.] receive relief, and the other 20 per cent are refused. 
Probably there are not more than twelve to twenty aged 
members who are inmates of workhouses. When they 
go into the workhouse their allowance is stopped. Mr. 

Mr Fatkin, the Manager and Actuary of the Leeds Permanent 
Benefit Building Society, states that he has held that 
office since 1869, and that a very great increase in thrift 
has taken place in Leeds during this time. In 1871, 
the members and depositors in the Leeds Permanent 
Benefit Building Society had £417,310 placed to their 
credit. " Twenty years later, in 1891, the members and 
depositors in the same society had .£1,500,000 standing 
to their credit ; and, in addition, they had, during the 
twenty years, withdrawn for the purpose of buying or 
building property, support during sickness, old age, 
&c, above £5,000,000." This money, the witness asserts, 
had been subscribed chiefly by the working classes. 
" Since the establishment of the society, in 1848, the 
average weekly payments of investing members have 
never exceeded 3s. 6d. per week per member, and we 
have had thousands of members who have not subscribed 

more than an average of Is. a week each You 

can take it as an absolute fact that 90 per cent, of those 
that are subscribing 3s. or 3s. 6d. per week belong 
exclusively to the wage-earning classes." In addition 
to this society, there are other successful building 
societies in Leeds, and savings banks. The head offices 
of the Yorkshire Penny Savings Bank are there, and 
"during the year 1892 there were 120,022 deposits 
made at Leeds, amounting to £1,203,454 10s. 3d. ; and 
there are in Leeds, in connection with this bank, 
£25,947 open accounts, with credit balances amounting 
to £1,201,936." Mr. Fatkin quotes these and further 
figures to show the progress that thrift is making 
amongst the working classes, and the large amount that 
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they can save by associated effort. If this progress con- [50.] 
tinues in Leeds, he believes that " twenty-five years hence 
the workhouses " there " will be occupied by the idle 
and improvident only." No scheme of old age annuities 
will, however, in his opinion, find favour amongst working 
men, whether State-supported or in connection with 
independent Friendly Societies. A scheme of this kind 
was set on foot in the Leeds Permanent Benefit Building 
Society many years ago, by which "any person could 
deposit a sum of money, and receive in return a given 
annnuity for any number of years, not exceeding forty, 
with power to bequeath or withdraw the balance due, 
with 3 per cent, interest, at any time." Although this 
has been well advertised, " there are not ten working 
men who have availed themselves of the scheme." The 
reason for this disinclination Mr. Fatkin believes to be 
that the men like to retain command over their money, 
with power to draw out small sums at any time. His 
conclusion therefore is, that the cure for old age pauper- 
ism is to be found in the further development of working 
men's associations for thrift on the lines already in 
existence, and not in any direct provision for old age, 
such as a pension scheme. Sir Hugh Owen, Permanent sir 
Secretary to the Local Government Board, speaking of **ugh 
the general effect of Friendly Societies on pauperism, 
says : " I think there can be no doubt that the fact of 
the number of persons subscribing to Friendly Societies 
having increased to so great an extent has been an 
important fact in reducing pauperism ; and all those who 
are most strongly in favour of a strict administration of 
the Poor Law would say that one of their objects is to 
induce persons to make provision for themselves by 
becoming members of such societies." Mr. Knollys, Mr 
Poor Law Inspector, and Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, expresses his agreement with two extracts 
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[50.] from Mr. Moorsom's report as to Mr. Henley's Lanca- 
shire district, which Mr. Loch quotes in the course of 
the evidence. Referring to district No. 1, in the 
Chorlton Union, Mr. Moorsom says : " Many of the in- 
habitants are in sick clubs, but very few of the members 
of sick clubs ever apply for relief ; on the other hand, a 
very large number of paupers are members of burial 
clubs, and the effect of this has been to show a low rate 
of pauper funerals, whereas when the relieving officer 
entered upon his duty, thirty-three years ago, pauper 
funerals were numerous." Again he says, speaking of 
another union in the same district : " A great many 
persons are in sick clubs, particularly in clubs belonging 
to the works in which they are employed. The Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Miners' Permanent Relief Societies 
give relief to many. Very few paupers are or ever 
have been in clubs." As already stated, Mr. Knollys 
agrees with this, and points out that although few 
benefit societies give definite old age pensions, yet they 
Mr not only reduce general but also aged pauperism. Mr. 

Hedley Hedley, also a Poor Law Inspector, is of opinion that 
it is very rare to find inmates of workhouses who have 
been members of any of the large Friendly Societies. 
A certain number state that they have been members of 
Mr societies which have broken up. Mr. Senior Fothergill, 
Fothergill Superintendent of the Outdoor Relief Department in 
the Birmingham Union, states that it is very rare that 
members of benefit societies or trade unions apply to 

Mr Cox the Birmingham guardians for relief. Mr. Joseph Cox, 
Guardian of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, makes practically 
the same statement : " Now and again such a case crops 
up; and sometimes the fact is withheld from the relieving 
officer, and relief is given inadvertently in that way 
until some case arises which shows exactly the position 
of affairs, and then of course the matter is reviewed 
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immediately. But the bare fact that they keep a know- [50.] 
ledge of the facts from the relieving officers and the 
board of guardians shows that they are not among the 
best class of people who are connected with Friendly 
Societies." Mr. Phelps, a Guardian of the Oxford ^LR 
Incorporation, gives the same account ; he says : " In the 
course of the last twenty years we have had about six 
people in the workhouse who have been receiving 

assistance from benefit societies Up to a month 

ago (March 1893) I could have said that I never remem- 
bered a case of a man in receipt of an allowance from 
a benefit society applying for outdoor relief, but a case 
did occur about a month ago of an old man who was 
receiving 6s. 6d. from a benefit society existing in the 
gasworks. He had married a young wife, and his wife, 
I regret to say, was extremely anxious to be rid of him. 
She induced him to apply to the guardians for relief. 
The guardians offered the workhouse, but he died before 
he could be moved." Mr. Gage Gardiner, Guardian and Mr 
Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society in the Gardiner 
parish of Newington in the St. Saviour's Union, states 
that it is very rare for a member of a Friendly Society 
to apply for relief from the guardians for himself. Occa- 
sionally an application is made by such a man when his 
children are ill ; he applies for an order for the infirmary 
for them, but not directly for himself. Canon Bury, Canon 
speaking of the Brixworth Union in Northamptonshire, ury 
states that the unsound benefit societies are more and 
more dying out, and that " almost all the labourers now 
belong to benefit societies," but not to trade unions. 
He thinks that the more Friendly Societies are left to 
themselves the better, though he is in favour of registra- 
tion and periodical valuation by the Government. With 
regard to other means of thrift and provision for old age, 
Canon Bury strongly disapproves of deferred annuities, 

12 
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[60.] and points out their unpopularity among the working 
classes. He states that very few purchase such annui- 
ties, and says : " My own idea is that they are too wise 
to do so." The reason he gives for this opinion is that 
there are many very much more useful means pf saving 
Dr money and providing for old age. Dr. Paine, Chairman 
of the Cardiff Board of Guardians, states that 11,000 
persons belong to benefit societies in Cardiff, out of a total 
population of 128,000, and that the number has been 
increasing every year. All the various lodges of Odd 
Fellows, Foresters, Good Shepherds, and Hibernians have 
together invested funds to the extent of upwards of 
£60,000. Most of the Friendly Societies in Cardiff, he 
says, now give about 3s. 6d. a week to members who are 
aged and past work. With regard to members of 
Friendly Societies coming upon the rates, Dr. Paine 
says : " A member of a Friendly Society making appli- 
cation for relief is almost unheard of," although occa- 
sionally the widows of members apply for assistance in 
addition to the lump sum of £10 or £20 which they re- 
Lord ceive at the death of their husbands. Lord Methuen, who 
Methuen j s not on j v an ex jjfcio guardian, but also one of the prime 
movers in the Wiltshire Benefit Society, is of the opinion 
that the Wiltshire labourer can provide for his sickness 
and his old age, and yet live a decent and comfortable 
life, if, that is to say, he begins to save young enough. 
The Wiltshire Benefit Society now gives old age annui- 
ties. In 1889 the number of subscribers to this branch 
of the society was 226; in 1891 the number had in- 
creased to 571 ; the number of pensioners was 91 out of 
a total membership of 6500. The society has existed 
since 1884, and is self-supporting. Lord Methuen con- 
siders that, provided the State exercises a certain super- 
vision over benefit societies, so far as seeing that they 
are solvent and financially sound, the benefit societies 
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themselves can provide for the old age of their members, [60 J 
and will do so more and more. Mr. Frome Wilkinson Rev J 
states that many of the village benefit societies which «Kj?- me 
used to exist were unsound ; they were often attached 
to a public-house. These, he says, are fast dying out, 
and the labouring man now joins the larger benefit 
societies more than he used to. Old age provision, he 
says, is not part of the duty of Friendly Societies .... 
"it was not the original aim or purpose of Friendly 
Societies to provide for old age, except under certain 
exceptions." * Although no definite old age provision is 
made by most societies, yet, Mr. Wilkinson says, few 
members of these societies ever come upon the rates. 
Mr. Wilkinson makes two suggestions with regard to the 
alteration of the Friendly Societies Act : — (1) That sick 
pay should cease at a certain age ; (2) that the State 
should see that the tables of new Friendly Societies are 
actuarially sound. Mr. Bartley, M.P., who was one of Mr 
the original founders of the National Penny Bank, points ey 

out how unpopular deferred annuities are as a means of 
provision for old age ; but notwithstanding this he does 
not believe that unthriftiness is a characteristic of the 
English people, if opportunities of thrift are put in their 
way. The National Penny Bank, for instance, which has 
fourteen branches in the Metropolis, and has existed now 
for eighteen years, has been most successful. It has 
nearly 100,000 depositors, and about £30,000 is paid 
out in interest each year. This institution is worked 
upon purely commercial lines, and is consequently self- 
supporting and permanent. Every opportunity is taken 
to let the poor know of the existence of these banks. 

* But several witnesses, closely connected with the large 
Friendly Societies, point out that although this old age provision 
was not originally contemplated, yet the larger societies are now 
recognising their responsibilities in this direction. 
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[60.] They are generally placed at the corner of a street, and 
are brilliantly lighted up. The depositors come from all 
trades in London. The minimum amount which can be 
paid in is one penny. The savings are taken out for 
various purposes, but perhaps most at Christmas-time. 
Few depositors, Mr. Bartley states, leave their money in 
the bank until their old age. He does not think that 
benefit societies can directly provide for old age ; at the 
same time he is of opinion that thrift is increasing 
among the working classes. In the past, the lax - 
administration of the Poor Law, the lowness of wages, 
and the existence of insolvent benefit societies have 
largely militated against thrift. There has been an 
improvement in all these respects, and if the children in 
schools were taught more of the need of insurance, there 
is every reason to believe that the habit of thrift would 
spread considerably. Notwithstanding, he advocates a 
State-subsidised provision for old age, which will be con- 
Mr sidered later. Mr. Mackay, who for fourteen years has 
Mscktiv 

been a member of the Charity Organisation Society in St. 

George's-in-the-East, says of the Friendly Society move- 
ment : " Of course the Friendly Society is regarded with 
great enthusiasm by the working people, and I think 
mainly because of the mutual principle which is con- 
cerned in it." He considers the cases to be rare in which 
a man who has made even partial provision for himself 
for sickness and old age requires Poor Law relief. He 
is probably a man of regular habits, respected by his 
family and his neighbours, and finds a comfortable 
home and willing hands to help him. Although 
deferred annuities are unpopular, Mr. Mackay considers 
people's banks most useful in encouraging habits of 
thrift among the working classes. In the custody of 
savings banks there were no less than £120,852,000 
in 1891. He alludes to a system of Penny Banks in 
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Germany, which appear to have been most successful [50.] 
in that country. The money invested is not handed 
over, as in this country, to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but is reinvested in petty industries in the 
country, mostly as an aid to peasant proprietors. Mr. 
Mackay had heard of such things in comiection with 
costermongers' clubs, which had been most successful. 
Canon Blackley states that although Friendly Societies Canon 
do not make any definite provision for old age, except in a ey 

few cases, nevertheless members of such societies seldom 
come upon the rates, which he maintains shows that in 
some way or other they do make some provision for 
old age. He points out, however, that the practice of 
giving continuous sick pay must lead to grave financial 
results, as has been already mentioned. On the 
other hand, he states that the larger Friendly Societies 
are making strenuous efforts to rectify this, and are 
succeeding in their attempts. He also points out that 
this change, in the right direction has come from the 
societies themselves, and not from outside. He recom- 
mends that the State should compel any new society 
which was started to secure actuarially sound tables on 
which to work. He adds one more reason for the un- 
popularity of deferred annuities — viz., that the man 
who purchases such an annuity in an ordinary society 
has no guarantee that the society will be solvent forty 
years hence. If the State provided such annuities, this 
last difficulty, he thinks, would be obviated. Mr. George Mr 
Edwards, Secretary to the Norfolk Labourers' Union, war s 
is of opinion that Friendly Societies could give old 
age annuities, provided that the sick pay was stopped 
at sixty-five ; and that the labourer could subscribe to 
this fund, provided that he began early enough. He 
gives some account of the existence of unsound Friendly 
Societies, to which the present aged men mostly 
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[60.] belonged, but he says they are dying out, and the 
Mr labourers are now joining the larger societies. Mr. 
Walker, Agent of the National Agricultural Labourers' 
Union, is practically of the same opinion as Mr. Edwards, 
and gives the same account of the decrease in unsound 
clubs and the large increase in financially sound 
societies. He believes if sick pay were discontinued 
at sixty-five, and an old age allowance given, more 
persons would join. Mr. Walker considers that it 
would be desirable that the Friendly Societies Act of 
1875 should be so altered as to make it necessary for all 
societies "to have tables prepared by actuaries that 
shall be solvent to meet the demands that they promise." 

Canon Canon Hinds Howell points out that thrift among the 

Hinds poorer classes is, so to speak, a matter of the future. 
The present aged poor are not now in a position to 
become thrifty, if they have not been so. But the 
young men, he says, are now joining good benefit 
societies very largely ; while few members of these 
Mr societies ever come upon the rates. Mr. John Davies, 

Davies Guardian of the Dolgelly Union, North Wales, speaks 

of the large numbers of working class people who join 

Friendly Societies, and also of the stability of these 

Mr societies in the district ; but Mr. Thomas, Clerk to the 

Thomas Guardians of the Carnarvon Union, states that in this 

union the number of benefit societies, &c, is small, 

relatively to the whole population. He attributes this 

Miss partly to the lax administration of the Poor Law. Miss 

°HiU * ° ctavia Hm is of opinion that Ithe growth of benefit 
societies has been very considerable in the last few 
years. But it would be desirable, she thinks, that such 
societies which contain the savings of the poor should 
be made secure under State supervision, but in no way 
subsidised. The security, she considers, is much more 
important than the amount of interest. Mr. Cham- 
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berlain considers that the work which Friendly Societies [60.] 
have done in] the past is most valuable, and believes R t Hon J 
their work will grow considerably, but he does not Chamber- 
think that the progress made so far in meeting the 
requirements of old age has been enough to justify the 
belief that Friendly Societies can, unassisted, solve the 
problem of aged pauperism in an adequate manner and 
a reasonable time. As already mentioned in connection 
with the subject of wages, Mr. Price Hardy, who is Mr 
Actuary to the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, thinks that Hardy 
a great proportion of the working population — namely, 
the agricultural and casual labourers — cannot afford to 
belong to benefit societies, much less to make pro- 
vision for old age. Further, he does not believe that 
the Friendly Societies as a whole are able to make 
adequate provision for old age, although there are some 
notable exceptions. The better societies, he says, are 
increasing, but the increase is too slow to overtake the 
necessities of the population. The direct provision for 
old age in the shape of a deferred annuity, he states, is 
unpopular. And this appears to be the general opinion. 
But indirect provision in the form of continued sick 
pay is, he says, generally popular, although many of the 
societies which adopt this plan are not, strictly speaking, 
financially sound. On the whole, he appears to be of 
opinion that Friendly Societies should provide for 
sickness, and not be aided by the State, but that old 
age provision should be on an entirely different system, 
with the State at the head of it. The hardship which is 
occasionally inflicted upon the aged poor by the failure 
of the Friendly Societies of which they are members 
when they are too old to join others, is illustrated by 
the evidence of Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Nokes. The former Mr 
belonged to a local club which has already broken up ; and Mr 
" I belonged to a club, but they broke up, the members Nokes 
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[50.] ran old and the funds ran out, and I was too old to join 
another, so I have not been in one the last few years." 
The society to which Mr. Nokes belongs was, when 
he gave evidence, "on the verge of being broken 

up It is what they call a sick Friendly Society. 

It is held at the Crown, at Catshill. I went into it 
about thirty years ago, a little over ; there were 1 50 
members then, now about forty odd of the members ; 
very little money, very little prospect of carrying on 
very little longer There is about forty or forty- 
four members, and they are all old members, some 
much older than I am, and if that goes — when that 
breaks up, of course, there is nothing coming from that. 
Then that would be totally broken up after more than 
thirty years' pay, and of course, if anything happened 
to my health, I would have to apply to the union, either 
for outdoor relief, if they would allow it me, or to go 
into the workhouse." In so far, however, as the failure 
of these local societies is due to the younger men enter- 
ing the large affiliated orders, it is a necessary evil, 
which will lead to a more satisfactory condition of things. 
That this is sometimes the case is shown by the evidence 

Smith °^ ^ r# Smith, who states that his " father was for many 
years in a sick club, but, when the new societies made 
a start, such as the Hearts of Oak, the Odd Fellows, and 
the Foresters, the young men joined them, therefore 
the sick club failed, and the dividend was 1^. At 
eighty-nine years of age he was obliged to ask for parish 
relief/' There still appears, however, to be a con- 
siderable preference amongst working men for local 
societies, the management of which they can retain 

Burt 1 " in their own hands. Mr. Burton, who is secretary 
for a society of this kind in which there are " about 
300, nearly all miners/' admits that the Friendly Socie- 
ties in his neighbourhood usually fail when the members 
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come to be old men ; " that is where we have had a [50.] 
number of Friendly Societies broken up at the time 
that the old are really in need of it." At the same 
time he adds that, "as a rule, the working classes in 
our district are in favour of managing their' own affairs ; 
and I believe it inclines them to take an active part in 
the management, though they may not comprehend 
the stability of the society nor the financial position of 
it." The question of joining an affiliated order had 
been discussed by the members of his society, but ' ' they 
have had that objection ; they prefer managing their 
own affairs." 

51. Mr. Charles Drummond, formerly Secretary to the Trade 
London Society of Compositors, and now Labour Cor- M 
respondent to the Board of Trade, gives some account Drum- 
of the provision for old age which is made by trade mon 
unions. He states that trade unions are more and 
more recognising their obligation to secure adequate 
provision for their aged members, and those who, from 
other causes, are incapacitated for work. Old age 
benefits appear to be very popular among members of 
trade unions. "I believe," Mr. Drummond says, "it 
is the most popular benefit of any that is provided by 
trade unions that have benefits at all. There are some 
unions that do not provide benefits, that are trade 
unions per se ; but where a superannuation fund exists, 
I believe it is the most popular benefit of any." Pro- 
vision for old age is looked upon as a duty, to a great 
extent, in order to keep members from coming upon the 
rates. All members are eligible for this benefit, on certain 
specified conditions, by subscribing to the general funds 
of the union. " I think I might almost go as far as to say 
that nearly all trade unions provide superannuation 
benefit, but 95 per cent, pay it only to members who are 
incapacitated either by old age or infirmity, and there 
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[5L] are very few indeed that provide superannuation as a 
matter of right on arriving at a given age." Reserve 
funds set apart for old age benefits are very rare in 
trade unions. As far as Mr. Drummond can ascertain, 
there are only about half a dozen unions in which the 
old age benefit fund is separate from the general funds of 
the union. The Trade Union Act specially provides that 
all the funds shall be at the disposal of the members, the 
primary object of the trade union being the maintenance 
of the wage fund. It is for this reason that actuarial 
advice is precluded. When a strike is contemplated, 
the subscriptions are generally doubled for some months 
previously, in order that the aged members may not suffer. 
The younger members invariably take care that their 
aged members shall not suffer by a strike, and if necessary 
they are always prepared to put their hands into their 
pockets to prevent this happening. In the majority 
of trade unions a man must have been a member for a 
certain number of years before he is eligible for a super- 
annuation allowance. In some cases he must also be of 
a certain age before he is eligible. The ratio of pen- 
sioners in trade unions is less than the ratio of aged 
persons to the entire population ; this is so, notwith- 
standing the fact that the average age of pensioners in 
trade unions is fifty-five. Mr. Drummond accounts for 
this — (1) by the fact that the old age benefit is one of 
the most modern of all benefits in connection with trade 
unions, and at the present time the full tale of aged 
persons is not as yet made up ; (2) by the fact that 
the numbers of members of trade unions have rapidly 
increased in the last few years — e.g., early in 1889 the 
number of members of the Carpenters and Joiners 
Union was 26,000 ; in 1892, the number was 37,000. 
In course of time, Mr. Drummond thinks that there is 
no doubt that trade unions will provide for all their aged 
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members, and the proportion of aged to all the members [51.] 

in the unions will arrive nearer the proportion of aged 

to the whole population. Mr. Drummond is of opinion 

that it is perfectly possible that " by far the largest part 

of the skilled labour of the country can by trade unions, 

or in some other way, make its own provision for old 

age," while probably most of those who belong to 

trade unions also belong to Friendly Societies. The 

unskilled labourers, who are not yet organised in trade 

unions, can in the great majority of cases, and do in 

large numbers, belong to Friendly Societies, which are 

increasing in numbers and becoming more financially 

sound and permanent. 

52. At the present time the State, through the Post Post Office 
__ r . ' ° . insurance 

Office, gives deferred annuities, for which there is abso- schemes. 

lute security. It does not, however, appear that the 
Post Office scheme has met with any great success. 
This opinion is borne out by Mr. Cardin, Receiver and Mr 
Accountant-General of the Post Office, and Mr. Lang, an d Mr 
Controller of the Post Office Savings Bank Department. Lan S 
Referring to the passing of the Government Annuities 
Act in 1882, they agree in stating that many improve- 
ments were made, both in the increased simplicity of 
the "forms" required, and in the establishment of 
" returnable " as well as " non-returnable " annuities, but 
they admit that the increase of business under this Act 
has not been so great as was expected. They attribute 
this to the general unpopularity of deferred annuities, 
which is seen not only in England but also in France, 
and not to any particular method adopted by the Post 
Office. At the same time, they are of opinion that the 
premiums necessary for Post Office insurances are too 
high, while the interest given is too low. The former 
question is now under the consideration of the Treasury 
authorities. The insurances are of two kinds. Endowment 
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[52.] 



Canon 
Bury 



Rev J F 
Wilkinson 



Mr 
Hartley 



Miss 

Octavia 

Hill 



Mr 
Brabrook 



Mr 

Cardin 

and Mr 

Lang 



insurances can be purchased either by an annual subscrip- 
tion, or by payment of a lump sum. The former method 
is most patronised. A certain number of the working 
classes insure in this way, but few ever purchase deferred 
annuities. Various objections are raised by certain wit- 
nesses to the Post Office system, which, however, Mr. 
Cardin and Mr. Lang appear to meet. Canon Bury 
objects to the system — (1) because the interest is too low ; 
(2) because the forms are too complex, and cannot be 
understood readily by the working classes ; (3) because 
the scheme is not sufficiently advertised or locally 
"pushed." Mr. Wilkinson objects on the score of the 
lowness of the interest, and maintains that the working 
man generally prefers to insure both for sickness and 
old age, if he does so at all, in the same society. Mr. 
Bartley, while pointing out the great success of the Post 
Office Savings Bank, in that £81,000,000 sterling is de- 
posited in it, attributes the failure of the deferred annuity 
branch to the absence of sufficient advertisement. Miss 
Octavia Hill attributes the fact that the Post Office has 
not been more successful than it has to the fact that 
the working classes are afraid of their neighbours learn- 
ing the extent of their savings, and object to confiding 
their private affairs to an official over a public counter. 
She suggests that if the "books" could be sent in a 
more private way, or to some place where the investors 
could receive them privately, it would be a great advan- 
tage. She also objects to the smallness of type used in 
the notices. Mr. Brabrook is of opinion that the 
low rate of interest is a deterrent, and also that the 
working classes generally prefer to manage their own 
affairs. To these objections, Mr. Cardin and Mr. Lang 
make the following rejoinders. They state that great 
efforts have been made to publish the advantages offered 
by the Post Office Savings Bank in a clear and simple 
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way. The Department has already spent thousands of [52.] 
pounds in advertising. Thousands of circulars have been 
sent to various employers throughout the country. Large 
posters have been distributed, printed in large type, so 
far as is possible. But it is difficult to do this always. 
" The Department meets with this difficulty, that if we 
give a small amount of information, we are asked why 
we do not give more, and they come to the conclusion 
that the only thing that can be done is that which is 
stated." If all the information were published in large 
type it would be too bulky. Efforts have been made to 
illustrate the advertisements, and further efforts are now 
being made in the same direction. Railway stations 
and police stations might be made use of, and also 
factories and workshops, if the employers were willing ; 
this question is at present under the consideration of the 
authorities. The agency of school managers, teachers, 
&c, is most useful, and great success has attended 
experiments in this direction, so far as the Savings Bank 
Department is concerned. There is no reason why the 
same thing should not be done in connection with the 
annuity and insurance schemes. The Education Depart- 
ment are willing to co-operate ; the matter now rests 
with the Treasury authorities. With regard to the 
objection of publicity raised by Miss Octavia Hill, Mr. 
Cardin considers it to be often much exaggerated. No 
local postmaster is allowed to keep a copy of the sums 
which he receives as entered in the savings bank. At 
nearly all offices there is only one clerk in the establish- 
ment who knows anything about what goes on in the 
Savings Bank department. At small country offices it 
is true that the postmaster, who may also be the local 
shopkeeper, does all the business himself, but this is un- 
avoidable in small offices. It is, however, quite possible 
for a man to invest his money at the Post Office in the 
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[52.] adjoining village. This, Mr. Cardin states, is very fre- 
quently done. The envelopes in which the books are 
sent have now been changed, and are less conspicuous ; 
they can always be left at the post office to be called 
for, if the insurer expresses a wish that they should be. 
Mr. Fatkin considers the Post Office system of deferred 
annuities not only unsuited to the working classes, " but 
exceedingly unprofitable." Taking the case of two 
men who at the age of twenty-one begin to pay £l 
annually, in the one case into the Government Annuity 
Fund, and in the other into the Post Office Savings Bank, 
he gives the following table to show " the relative financial 
position of these two men at various periods during the 
forty-four years over which their subscriptions extend " : 



Mr 
Fatkin 





Annuitant. 


Depositor in 
Savings Bank. 




Amount due to 


Amount due to 




A.B.j or his 


CD., or his 




Nominee, at 


Nominee, at 




Withdrawal or 


Withdrawal or 




Death. 


Death. 




£ ». *. 


£ *. *. 


Age 31 after 10 annual payments . 


10 


II 4 I 


„ 4 1 » 20 


20 


25 IO II 


m 51 .. 3o 


30 


43 18 1 


» 65 „ 45 


45 


81 10 4 



"The Government says to A.B.,the annuitant, on arriving 
at sixty-five years of age, ' You can elect to take £4*5 in 
cash, or you can have ,£8 per annum during your life.' 
CD., the depositor in the savings bank at 2 \ per cent, 
interest, can at sixty-five years of age elect to take 
£81 10*. 4*d. in cash, or he can purchase a Government 
annuity of £8 8s. per annum, or he can invest in a 
private annuity company." With regard to the unpopu- 
larity of Post Office annuities, Mr. Fatkin points out that 
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during the seventeen years following the passing of the [52.] 
Act in 1864, "only 11,646 contracts were entered into 
for the purchase of Government annuities, being an 
average of less than 700 per annum. No one, I think, 
will deny that the Friendly Societies did more good for 
the working men in any one year (between 1864 and 
1881) than the Government accomplished through the 
deferred annuity scheme during the whole period of 
seventeen years." 



CHAPTER V 

GENERAL RESULTS OF MR. BOOTH'S INQUIRY 
INTO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGED POOR* 

I. Statistics of Old Age Pauperism. 

Proportion 53. Mr. Booth's recent investigations into the con- 
a f |Jon!st* dition of the aged poor go to support his previous con- 
the aged, elusion, that not less than 30 per cent, of the total 
number of persons above sixty-five years of age in 
England and Wales are in receipt of Poor Law relief. 
Since a considerable section of the population, which 
may be roughly assumed to be one-third, " is lifted so 
far above parish relief as to yield a very small percentage 
of pauperism in old age/' it follows that the rate for the 
remainder of the population is above 30 per cent., possibly 
40 per cent, or 45 per cent. The percentage of old age 
pauperism is indeed not the same in all districts, varying 
in different localities from 5 per cent, to 85 per cent. ; 
but that the bulk of the population live in districts in 
which this percentage approaches very nearly to 30 per 
cent, is shown by the following table, extracted from 
one in which Mr. Booth has grouped the whole number 
of persons returned in the 1891 census as over sixty- 
five years of age, according to the percentage of old age 
pauperism in the union in which they dwell. Having 
thus established the general percentage of pauperism 
* Conclusions based upon, and summary of some portions of 
" The Aged Poor : Condition." By Charles Booth. Macmillan 
& Co. 
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Percentage of Old Age Pauperism 
in Unions. 


Number of Aged Persons 
in Unions. 


Actual 
Number. 


Percentage 
of Total. 


Below 10 per cent. 
10 per cent, to 15 ,, ,, 
15 ». »» 20 „ 


9,747 

63,844 

182,647 


i per cent. 
5 
13 


Total below 20 per cent. . 


256,238 


19 per cent. 


20 per cent, to 25 per cent. 
25 „ „ 30 ». ». 
30 „ „ 35 » » 


270,139 
273,665 
270,681 


20 per cent. 
20 „ 
20 


Total from 20 per cent, to 35 per cent. 


814,485 


60 per cent. 


35 per cent, to 40 per cent. 

p 40 .. .. 45 .. ». 

45 m »» 5° »» » 

Over 50 „ „ 


127,004 
7i,059 
3i,934 
71,702 


9 per cent. 

5 
2 
5 


Total above 35 per cent. . 


301,699 


21 per cent. 


Grand total 


1,372,422 


100 



[53.] 



amongst persons over sixty-five years of age, Mr. Booth 
goes on to prove that the percentage of pauperism 
increases with age, from sixty years onwards. The 
figures which he gives to show the amount of pauperism 
at different ages during twelve months, based upon 
those contained in Mr. Burt's return of 1890 for one 
day, and Mr. Ritchie's return of 1893, may be sum- 
marised in the following table : 



13 
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[6a] 



Failure of 
physical 
strength. 



Age. 


Estimated Number of Paupers 
at each Age. 


Percentage of Population 
at each Age. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


60 to 65 
65 to 70 
70 to 75 
75 to 80 
Over 80 


43.481 
45.814 
53.312 

39.344 
25,160 


57.996 
7L732 
77.379 
52.693 
36.470 


101,477 
117.546 
130,691 

92.037 
61,630 


% 
12.2 

17.5 
28.8 
38.6 
42.2 


% 
13-9 
23.O 

34-1 
40.I 
40.7 


% 

13.2 
20.6 
3i-3 
394 
41.3 



II. Causes of Old Age Poverty. 

54. The above statistics indicate the existence of a 
very large amount of poverty amongst the aged ; and 
Mr. Booth has endeavoured to ascertain what are the 
conditions which usually cause, or accompany, old age 
poverty. His investigation is of a threefold character, 
consisting of (1) the classification of the official statistics 
relating to old age pauperism in various groups, with a 
view to bringing out any connection which may exist 
between it and certain other selected conditions ; (2) the 
examination of written returns as to the conditions of 
the aged poor in various unions or portions of unions in 
England and Wales ; and (3) a detailed examination 
into the conditions of the aged poor in certain selected 
villages. Amongst the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Booth, or which appear to be deducible from the results 
of his inquiries, it appears that the main cause of old 
age pauperism is old age itself, with the failure of 
physical strength which usually accompanies it. This 
has been already shown to some extent by the preced- 
ing table, in which increasing age is seen to be accom- 
panied by an increasing percentage of pauperism. It 
is further proved by the following figures, which repre- 
sent the number of paupers over the age of sixty who 
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Age. 


Estimated Number of Paupers in 

Receipt of Medical Relief only 

at each Age. 


Percentage of Population 
at each Age. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


60 to 65 
65 to 70 
70 to 75 
75 to 80 
Over 80 


4.637 
2,889 

3.254 
2,643 

2,447 ' 


4.334 
4.189 

4.057 
3,000 
2,998 


8.971 
7,078 

7.3II 
5.643 
5.445 


% 
1.3 
I.I 
1.8 
2.6 
4-i 


% 

1.0 
1.3 

i-7 
2.3 
3-3 


% 

1.2 

i-3 

1-7 
2.4 

37 



[54.] 



are in receipt of medical relief only. " Medical relief 
without food is always most common where other forms 
of out-relief are least given. At the highest §\, at the 
lowest 1 \ per cent, of the old people are relieved in this 
way in the urban and rural divisions. These have 
medicine in their own homes, or the doctor visits them.*' 
The old people in the villages investigated are classified 
in the following table in respect of their age and the 





Age. 


65 to 70 


70 to 75 


75 to 80 


Over 80 


Health. 










V 

3 


E 


i 


H 


2 


V 


3 



H 


3 


*c3 

6 

18 


i 


V 

2 




"c3 

eS 


* 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7 


% 


% 


Good . . 


54 


43 


48 


40 


34 


37 


30 


26 


27 


32* 


24 


28 


Fair . . 


22 


2S 


23 


23 


24 


23 


22 


26 


24 


18* 


17 


17 


Indifferent 


16 


23 


20 


26 


33 


30 


33 


34 


34 


29 


39 


35 


Bad . . 


8 


9 


9 


11 


9 


10 

IOO 


15 

IOO 


14 

IOO 


15 

IOO 


21 
IOO 


20 

IOO 


20 

IOO 


IOO 


IOO 


IOO 


IOO 


IOO 



* These two percentages are wrongly printed in the table on 
page 356 of Mr. Booth's book. 
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[55.] condition of their health. Both this and the preceding 
table seem to show that extreme old age is more often 
accompanied by ill-health in the case of old men than 
in that of old women. 
Difficulty 55. An inevitable result of the failure of health which 
employ- 8 a *^ en< ^ s °^ a g e * s * ne increasing incapacity for work, 
roent. and difficulty in obtaining remunerative employment; 
and the increased stress of industrial life places the old 
at an ever-increasing disadvantage in this respect. Mr. 
Booth concludes that " as to employments and industrial 
capacity, it seems that the country has advantage over 
the town on every point: (1) There is in towns less 
work suitable for old men. (2) Strength fails sooner in 
the towns. (3) In urban pursuits loss of capacity pre- 
cedes actual loss of strength, and the anticipation of 
failing capacity or declining strength still further out- 
runs the actual facts. (4) Thus men in town life are 
thrown early out of work." In the matter of finding 
employment, old women are better off than old men, 
for the same recent industrial developments which have 
brought women and children into competition with old 
men in factories, have afforded greater scope for the 
employment of the old women in domestic duties. 
This is closely connected with the question of mainte- 
nance by children or other relatives, which is more 
frequent in the case of old women than in that of old 
men. Out of a total of 9125 old persons living in the 
villages which were selected for investigation, it was 
found that 291 6 were supported entirely by their own 
earnings, whilst 1328 were supported by their earnings 
supplemented by Poor Law relief, charity, or the assist- 
ance of relatives. The percentages of those entirely 
dependent upon their own earnings at various ages 
were as follows : 
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65 to 70 


70 to 75 


75 to 80 


Over 80 


V 

S 


i 

V 

(S4 


3 


0) 

2 


1 
& 


2 


3 


V 

1 


I 


i 

s 


0) 

1 


1 


% 
65* 


41 


% 

S3 


% 
4 6J 


% 
18 


% 
32 


% 
26 


% 

II 


% 
18} 


% 

9 


% 


% 
4 



[55.] 



In the case of 548 old men the actual weekly earnings 
were ascertained, and are classified in the following 
table : 









Ag 


e. 






Total. 
















Earnings. 


65 to 70 


70 to 75 


Over 75 




Num- 


Per 


Num- 


Per 


Num- 


Per 


Num- 


Per 




ber. 


Cent. 


ber. 


Cent. 


ber. 


Cent. 


ber. 


Cent. 


Under $s. . 


19 


8 


21 


11 


32 


31 


72 


13 


$s. to IOJ. . 


59 


23 


59 


32 


33 


32 


151 


28 


I2J. . . . 


72 


28 


53 


28 


21 


20 


146 


27 


iy. to i6j. 


73 


28 


38 


20 


12 


12 


123 


22 


Over 16s. . 
Total . 


34 


13 


17 


9 


5 


5 


56 


10 


257 


100 


188 


100 


103 


100 


548 


100 



" In only 110 cases were the earnings of women given, 
and of these only five exceeded 6s. ; about half are 
stated as earning less than 2$." 

56. It has been pointed out that with regard to Town as 
employment the aged are better off in the country than co ™f t h red 
in towns, and the same is true of other conditions of country. 
life. The special points in which the country offers 
advantages are summarised by Mr. Booth as follows : 
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[66.] (1) Families are less divided. (2) House-room is much 
cheaper. (3) Garden work is suitable, and garden 
produce very valuable to the old. (4) Neighbourly 
relations are stronger. (5) Charitable assistance is 
given with more knowledge. The proportion of old 
people to the whole population varies enormously in 
different districts, but, making allowance for local 
peculiarities, it appears to be true upon the whole that 
the proportion of the aged varies inversely as the 
density of the population. The proportion of those 
who seek for Poor Law relief does not, however, seem 
to be greater where there are many than where there 
are few of them. Mr. Booth's figures dealing with this 
question may be summarised in the following table : 



Persons 

A PCr 
Acre. 



Unions Classified according to 
Density of Population. 



Mean 
Percentage 

of Old. 
Persons in 
Population. 



Percentage 

of the Old 

in Receipt 

of Poor 

Law 
Relief. 



56 

12 
2.29 
O.44 
O.24 
0.18 



Metropolitan .... 
Provincial, urban and suburban 
Mixed {some portions rural) 

„ /half rural) 

„ (mostly rural) 
Wholly rural .... 



% 

3-97 
3.73 
4.29 

5-75 
7.45 
7.60 



England and Wales 



4-75 



% 

37.5 
30.5 
24.5 
28.0 
31.0 
30.0 



29.5 



Local and 
industrial 
peculiari- 
ties. 



67. Although it is thus, generally speaking, true that 
the aged are better off in the country than in towns, 
there are certain local and industrial peculiarities which 
take part in determining the amount of old age pau- 
perism in various districts. In order to ascertain the 
effect these produce, Mr. Booth has classified the total 
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number of aged paupers, first, according to geographical 
position, and, secondly, according to certain typical 
industries, and has then combined the results as follows : 



[67.] 



Proportion of the Old in Receipt of Poor Law Relief. 




North. 


East. 


Midland. 


West. 


South. 


Shipping, &c. 
Residential, &c. . 
Manufacture, &c. 
Mining, &c. . 
Purely agricultural 
Agricultural, with town 

Total 


% 
235 
21-5 
24.O 
22.5 
15-5 
21-5 


% 
38.5 
25-5 
325 

34° 
320 


% 
25-5 
24-5 
35-5 
340 
30.0 

24-5 


% 
34-0 
14-5 
33-5 
310 
26.5 
24-5 


% 
32.5 
22.5 
29.0 
25.O 

32.5 
36.O 


23.O 


320 


29-5 


30.0 


29.O 



From this table it appears that, generally speaking, the 
proportion of aged paupers is smallest in the northern, 
and greatest in the eastern counties, and is small in all 
residential districts. The two smallest percentages of 
all are to be found in the purely agricultural districts of 
the north and the residential districts of the west; 
whilst the two largest are in the shipping districts of 
the east, and the mixed agricultural and town districts 
of the south. 

58. After taking these various factors into considera- 
tion, there is still considerable scope for the part which 
is played by character and moral causes in determin- 
ing the conditions of old age. Some of these will be 
dealt with later under the heads of « Thrift " and the 
" Nature and Results of Poor Law Administration/' 
With regard to others, Mr. Booth finds that by his in- 
vestigations into the conditions of the aged poor in 



Moral 
causes. 
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[58.] various unions, "the fact is emphasised that most of 
the worst destitution is due to intemperance or vicious 
habits, and in some of the large towns and mining dis- 
tricts thriftlessness and betting go together." 



Nature 

and 

amount 

of Poor 

Law 

relief. 



III. Present Means of Meeting Old Age Poverty. 

50. The above statistics have clearly established the 
fact that old age is accompanied in the large majority of 
cases by complete or partial incapacity to earn a liveli- 
hood, and consequently by dependence upon some other 
form of maintenance. This may be provided by (l) the 
previous exertions of the individual in question, in the 
form of savings, or of an annuity or allowance from a 
benefit or trade society ; (2) children or other relatives ; 
(3) private or local endowed charity ; (4) public charity 
in the form of Poor Law relief. In summarising the 
results of Mr. Booth's investigations it is more con- 
venient to take these different kinds of support in the 
reverse order. Poor Law relief is of three kinds — viz., 
indoor relief, ordinary outdoor relief, and medical relief. 
The following table shows the comparative numbers in 
receipt of these forms of relief at different ages, on a 
year's count. It appears from this table that the increase 



Age. 


Estimated Number of Paupers 
at each Age. 


Percentage of Population 
at each Age. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical. 


6o to 65 
65 to 70 
70 to 75 
75 to 80 
Over 80 


45.318 
39,017 
36,539 
23,173 
15.415 


47,188 

7L45I 
86,841 
63,221 
40,770 


8,971 
7,078 

7.3 11 
5,643 
5.445 


% 
5-9 
6.8 
8.8 

9.9 
10.3 


% 
6.1 

12.5 
20.8 
27.1 
27.3 


% 
1.2 

1-3 
1.7 
2-4 

3-7 
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of pauperism according to age is far more rapid in the case 
of outdoor relief than in the case of indoor relief. Mr. 
Booth has further grouped the unions of England and 
Wales according to density of population, geographical 
position, and industrial character, with a view to ascer- 
taining the proportion of aged paupers in receipt of each 
form of relief in the various groups, and sets forth his re- 
sults in the following tables and remarks. From Table A 



[59.] 



Table A. 



Percentages of Aged Paupers grouped according to Density of 
Population in Unions. 


Unions. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical. 




V 1 




V 






oJ 






2 


Femal 
Total 


•s 

3 


1 


1 


•3 

s 


1 


•3 




% 


o, 1 0/ 


% 


*. 


% 


T 


% 


*\ 


Metropolitan 


30 


18 221 


7 


£& 


12 


2 


f 


3. 


3+ 


Other urban . 


15 


8* "I 


11 




I6f 


2 


• 


3+ 


a t 


Chiefly urban 


9 


4 6l 


10 


rf*J 


1.5 


3 


r 




3* 


Half rural . 


8 


3 5i 


16 


26 


21 


n 




'i 


I* 


Chiefly rural . 


6 


2 , 4 , 


a 


32 


25i 


1 


4 


1$ 


Rural . . . 


6i 


*i 4} 


30 


«4 


«* 


ij 


il 



it appears that indoor relief is " at its maximum in London, 
where no less than 30 per cent, of the old men are on the 

indoor list, and 18 per cent, of the old women 

And as the rural element enters, so the percentage of 
old men in the workhouses, and still more of old women, 
decreases, except that there is a somewhat curious re- 
action at the bottom, the wholly rural parishes relying 
more on indoor relief than those with some slight 

admixture of more populous districts Out-relief 

reverses the order. London leads with 7 per cent, of 
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[59.] old men, and the rate rises to 18£ per cent in the mostly 
rural section. Of old women in London, 15£ per cent. 

Table B. 



Percentages of Aged Paupers grouped according to 
Position of Unions (omitting London) 


Geographical 






Unions. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical. 




V 




V 






v ! .. 




■3 

s 

% 


1 

% 


1 


Male 
Femal 


Is 


I 

X 


Femal 
Total 




I 


% % 


% 


% 


% 


North . . . 


IO 


s 


IO 


i8t 


20} 


1 


1 


I 


Midland . . 


IO 


4i 


7 


16 


24 


2 


2* 


2 


South and 


















South-west. 


8* 


4 


6 


16 


2"> 


21 


2 


2 


2 


East . . . 


8* 


3* 


5* 


19 


30* 


25 


i* 


*i it 


West and 


















Wales . . 


6 


2 


4 


i6| 


3*i 


25 


1 


I I 



Table C. 



1 Percentages of Aged Paupers grouped according to the Industrial 


1 


Character of the Unions. 








Unions. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical 






V 






V 






« 






■3 
2 


1 

fa 


3 

O 

H 


73 


fa 

% 




1 


1 


1 

7 




7 

4 


7 

a 


% 


Shipping, &c. 


3 


I5t 


29 


22* 


2* 


Residential,&c. 


9 


4 


"4 


I7i 


14I 


I 


Manufacture, 




















&c. . . . 


8 


«♦ 


6 


15 


25* 


20J 


«* 


2 


2* 


Mining, &c. . 


4 


4+ 


'6* 


30 


23 


4 


I 


1 


Purely agricul- 




















tural . . . 


6 


2 


4 


17 


29t 


23 


1 


I* 


1* 


Agricultural 




















with town . 

1 


5 


a* 


4 


17* 


2«i 


23^ 


14 


I* 


1* 
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are relieved out of doors, and the number increases to 32 [59.] 
per cent, in the mostly rural section. The order is here 
not quite regular, the most urban section of the rural 
showing a smaller proportion of out-relief in old age 
than the provincial urban." In Table B, "the dis- 
tricts are arranged in order of indoor relief, of which 
most is given in the north and least in Wales. For 
out-relief the order is exactly reversed, indicating 
broad lines of policy as to relief coincident for the most 
part with density of population, but also to some extent 
with industrial characteristics and difference of race. 
The percentage of those receiving medical relief only is 
nowhere very great, but is largest invariably where out- 
relief in other forms is least. Taking all forms of relief 
together, the north occupies a very favourable position. 
.... The eastern counties are the most pauperised 
portion of the whole country, except London itself." 
The results obtained from Table C are not so striking 
as those obtained from the other tables. It appears, 
however, that " the selected seaport places stand out as 
the most pauperised. In all the other selections (except 
residential) any less relief indoors is balanced by more 
outdoor. The slightly higher rate shown in the manu- 
facturing districts is entirely due to medical relief for 
men." As the result of the special inquiries into the 
conditions of old age in certain selected villages, it 
appeared that out of the 9125 old persons whose cases 
were investigated, 458 were supported entirely by Poor 
Law relief, and 1550 by Poor Law relief together with 
some other source of income, making a total of 2008 
paupers. These returns refer to outdoor relief only, 
since paupers belonging to the villages, but residing in 
the union workhouse, are not counted. It is probable 
also that temporary or medical assistance may have 
been disregarded. In these cases the " amount received 
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[59.] in outdoor relief is usually about 2s. 6d. a week, seldom 
falling below 2*. or rising above 3s. With the old it is 
generally given in money, but sometimes may be made 
up of so much money and a loaf." From the joint 
results of Mr. Booth's investigations, it appears that the 
" dependence of large numbers on parish relief, indoor 
or out, is general," though the proportion of aged 
paupers to the population, and their distribution 
between indoor and outdoor relief, vary greatly in 
different places. On the whole, it is true that the 
proportion of those who receive outdoor, as compared 
with indoor, relief, is least in the towns and greatest in 
the country, varying inversely as the density of popula- 
tion; and that "small numbers relieved out of doors 
are connected with larger numbers relieved indoors, and 
vice versd." The medical relief given is also greatest 
where the amount of other outdoor relief is least. With 
regard to the view taken by the poor themselves of 
these different methods of relief, " there are a few 
parishes where out-relief is considered a disgrace, but 
in most places no stigma attaches to its acceptance by 
the old. It is regarded as a matter of course, and often 

claimed very much as a right The aversion to 

the ' House ' is absolutely universal, and almost any 
amount of suffering and privation will be endured by 
the people rather than go into it." The reasons for 
this aversion seem to be generally the loss of liberty in 
the workhouse, the dislike of mixing with disreputable 
companions, and the dread of the separation of man and 
wife. Although the provision of married quarters is 
obligatory upon the workhouse officials if desired by 
aged couples, the old people are often ignorant of, or 
afraid to enforce, this law. The main explanation is, 
however, "to be found in the fact that the objection to 
the workhouse is a sentiment." From all the tables it 
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appears that indoor relief is more often given to old [59.] 
men, outdoor relief to old women. "Old men, espe- 
cially widowers or single men, accept indoor relief in 
greater numbers than old women ; they are less able to 
manage for themselves, and relatives are less willing to 
house them. Often their powers are much more im- 
paired before they seek relief of any kind." 

60. The inquiries, of which the results are summarised Nature 
above, have aimed at connecting the extent and dis- reS ults of 
tribution of old age pauperism as a whole, as well as Poor Law 
of those sections which are formed by the receipt of tration. 
indoor, outdoor, or medical relief, with certain physical, 
local and economic causes, and not with any deliberate 
influence exercised by the administrators of the relief 
over its amount and direction. Mr. Booth states, how- 
ever, that it is « found in practice that there are several 
fairly defined lines of policy in Poor Law administration, 
corresponding in great measure to the readiness to give 
out-relief. They may be stated as follows : — A. Out- 
relief given, subject to good behaviour, not only in 
cases of actual destitution, but with the view of assist- 
ing the old who are in a state of poverty. B. Out-relief 
given subject to (1) good character ; (2) actual destitu- 
tion ; and (3) contributions from relatives legally liable ; 
but without pressure on other relatives, and without 
entering into the question of adequate maintenance 
being assured. C. Out-relief given subject to (1) good 
character ; (2) actual destitution ; (3) full contribu- 
tion from relatives legally liable ; (4) fair contribution 
from relatives not legally liable ; (5) proof that adequate 
maintenance is secured. D. Practical refusal of out- 
relief." Mr. Booth has therefore classified the 285 
unions in which the boards of guardians have defined 
their policy, under the six heads : A, A B, B, B C, C, 
and D, according as their policies corresponds with, or lie 
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[60 J between, those described above.* With regard to the 
nature of these policies, he points out that " it has been 
too usual to express differences of administration simply 
in terms of € lax ' or ' strict ' ; whereas, we have here 
to deal with different policies representing totally dif- 
ferent ideals. Each of these policies may be carried 
out in practice with strictness or laxity, but, if they are 
to be compared fairly, they should be considered at 
their best as well as at their worst. There is un- 
doubtedly much looseness of administration which 
passes under the guise of kindness ; but there is also 
much careful thought and sustained effort amongst those 
who do not reject the use of public money for charitable 
purposes, just as there is very great kindness of heart 
and readiness to relieve distress among those who are 
most strict as to the use of public money, and most 
determined to insist on individual independence as the 
first of civic virtues." With regard to the results 
obtained by the various policies, Mr. Booth states that 
"one generalisation may be made. The best results 
seem usually to be at the two extremes, while the per- 
centage of old paupers is at its greatest somewhere in 
the middle. May not this point to a falling between two 
stools, or a lack of any definite, thought-out policy ? 
This at least I believe, that wherever a policy is care- 
fully considered and acted upon, there, whatever that 
policy may be, good results do certainly follow." The 
figures upon which these conclusions are based are given 
in the following tables. From Table A it would appear 
that the worst results follow from the adoption of policy 
C, and the best from the adoption of the policy B C, 
with the exception of the few unions in which policy 
D is followed. It is, however, necessary, before judging 

* It is, however, pointed out by Mr. Loch, in a review of Mr. 
Booth's book in the Economic Journal for September 1894, that 
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[60.] 



Percentages of Aged Paupers grouped according to the Administrative 
Policy of the Unions (omitting London) 


Nature of Policy of 
Administration. 


Number of 
Unions. 


Percentage of Old in Receipt < 


rf Relief. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical 


Total. 


A . 


22 


% 
6.5 


? 

18.5 


% 

1.0 


% 

26.0 


AB . 


go 


5.° 


2I.O 


1.0 


27.O 


B . 
BC . 


™3 

28 


5-5 
6.o 


22.0 
16.5 


2.0 
2.0 


29.5 
24.5 


C . 
D . 

Not classed 


15 

5 

339 


17-5 
6.o 
6.o 


12 

35 

20.5 


3-o 

1.5 
1.5 


32.5 

II.O 

28.0 



the success of any policy, to take into consideration 
the character of the union in which it is adopted. 
Mr. Booth has therefore subdivided the unions, accord- 
ing to the density of population, in Table B. From 
this it appears that the policies A, A B, B and 
B C are most successful where there is some urban 
element, and in proportion to the degree of urban 
element. Under policy C, on the other hand, there is 
a very large proportion of aged indoor pauperism in the 
more urban unions. It must, however, be noticed that this 
policy is seldom adopted except in rather poverty-stricken 
urban unions. In the case of policy D, " the success is 
greatest in the rural unions, but is marked everywhere till 
we come to London." Mr. Booth has classified the Metro- 
politan unions separately (Table C). In this table, how- 
ever, the numbers of unions in some of the groups are so 
small that much weight cannot be attached to the com- 
parative results, though the large percentage of pauper- 
ism in the three unions administered under policy D is 

as the Unions have been allowed to classify themselves arbitrarily 
in these divisions, very little value can attach to the result. 
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[60.] Table B. 



Percentages o 


f Aged Paupers grou 


ped according to the Administrative 




Policy of the unions (omitting London), 




Nature of 


Provincial, Urban 
and mostly Urban. 


Half Rural. 


Mostly and 
wholly Rural 














Policy of 
Administration. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Percent- 
age of 
Aged 

Paupers. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Percent- 
age of 
Aged 

Paupers. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Percent- 
Paupers. 






% 




% 




% 


A 


3 


245 


12 


255 


7 


33-0 


AB . 


21 


25-5 


31 


26.0 


3* 


32.0 


B 


18 


28.5 


33 


29.O 


52 


30-5 


BC . 


7 


22.0 


10 


250 


II 


31-5 


C 


8 


34-5 


5 


23-5 


2 


19.O 


D 


2 


12.5 


1 


I2.0 


2 


9.0 


Not classed 
Total . 


91 


26.5 


108 


300 


I4O 


30.0 


150 


27-5 


200 


28.0 


252 


30.5 



Table C. 



Percentages of Aged Paupers grouped according to the Administrative 
Policy of the Unions (London only). 






Percentage of Old in Receipt of Relief. 


Nature of Policy of 
Administration. 


Number of 
Unions. 


















Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Medical. 


Total. 






% 


% 


% 


% 


A . 


I 


18.5 


18.O 


3-5 


40.O 


AB . 




6 


16.0 


17.0 


i-5 


34.5 


B . 




2 


14.5 


12.5 


2.0 


29.O 


BC . 




— 






— 


— 


C . 




IO 


19.5 


8.0 


2.0 


29-5 


D . 




3 


38.5 


4.0 


10.0 


52.5 


Not classed 




8 


37-o 


• 13.5 


6-5 


57.o 
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very striking. In the selected villages which were in- [60.] 
vestigated, it appears that " great variety prevails in the 
conditions under which out-relief is granted. In some 
cases earnings of any kind are forbidden, in others they 
are encouraged, while some again allow casual, but not 
regular, earnings to be made. The guardians in some 
instances ignore club allowances in deciding the amount 
of relief ; in others they are partly taken into account, 
but in some it is complained that no such ' encourage- 
ment is given to thrift.' " Mr. Booth enumerates several 
conclusions to which he has been led by his investiga- 
tions into different policies of administration. The chief 
of these appear to be that no one policy stands out as 
on the whole definitely superior to the others, but that 
different policies suit the different conditions of various 
localities; and that whilst the proportion of outdoor 
relief that is given bears no general relation to the 
general amount of pauperism, and a large proportion of 
outdoor relief is not necessarily indicative of a lax l 
administration, it appears that as far as the aged are 
concerned this form of relief is less unsuccessful than 
other forms of Poor Law relief. 

61. The only exact statistics procured by Mr. Booth Private or 
with regard to the number of the aged poor supported by Charity. 
private or endowed charity refer to the specially investi- 
gated villages. In these it was found that out of the 
9125 old persons whose circumstances were inquired 
into, 112 were maintained entirely by charity, and 790 
by charity supplemented by their own earnings or the 
assistance of relatives. There were also 762 who received 
some charity in addition to Poor Law relief. With 
regard to these figures, Mr. Booth points out that " the 
assistance received by way of charity is probably a 
smaller and certainly a less definite contribution to main- 
tenance than the parish allowance, but in the neighbour- 

14 
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[6L] liness of village life small gifts play a part in softening 
the harder corners of life which the bare figures would 
inadequately express." This is one respect in which, as 
already noticed, the aged poor in the country have a 
decided advantage over those in towns, but u in town 
and country alike nearly every church has at least a 
certain amount of money from the offertories to distri- 
bute among the sick and poor, and of this fund, as well 
as of ordinary private charity, the aged obtain a share." 
Although, however, it is "quite evident that in the 
aggregate a great deal is done either by church funds 
or private charity to supplement inadequate incomes or 
the inadequacy of out-relief," it is no less true that these 
donations or allowances are by themselves quite insuffi- 
cient " to relieve the chronic wants of old age." Where 
regular allowances are given to the aged, both the num- 
ber of recipients and the amounts given are very small 
as a rule ; and in those parishes in which there are " dole 
or other endowed charities, of which the aged get a full 
share, .... it is exceptional for the amount given to any 
individual to exceed a few shillings ; more frequently it 
is given in blankets or coals in winter ; sometimes in 

bread The only charities which afford adequate 

support are the almshouses, when to house-room is 
added an allowance in money. When money is not 
granted, it is usual for the parish or charity to step in. 
These refuges for the old, which are to be found in 
almost all parts of the country, are keenly competed for. 
In one or two places there are charities providing pen- 
sions for a considerable number of old people, but these 
are usually insufficient to secure anything like the 
amount of comfort provided by an almshouse, the total 
amount of the pension being rarely greater than the 
sum granted in the case of an almshouse, in addition to 
free lodging." 
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62. Amongst the 9125 old persons whose sources of Assistance 
income have been analysed by Mr. Booth and his assist- Natives. 
ants, it was found that 486 were entirely supported by 
their relatives, whilst 679 received some assistance from 
relatives in addition to their own earnings or means, and 
1139 received help in this way in addition to Poor Law 
relief or charity. There were thus 2304, or about one- 
quarter of the whole number, who received assistance 
to some extent from their own families. With regard 
to this form of assistance, Mr. Booth states that " of the 
three forms of outside aid, help from relatives is in every 
way the most important — larger in percentage of cases, 
and certainly larger also in solid results, but it is more 
often given in kind than in cash." When such assist- 
ance does take the form of money payments, these are fre- 
quently made either through the guardians or by agree- 
ment with them. The reason for this in many cases 
appears to be that the children, although able and not 
unwilling to make a regular allowance, " prefer to pay 
it through the relieving officer, in order that the 
guardians may assess the contribution from each mem- 
ber of the family, and, if need be, compel any unwilling 
member to pay his share." Occasional gifts of money 
from children at a distance, such as daughters in 
domestic service, and unmarried sons at sea, are, how- 
ever, not uncommon. The most common form of help 
from children consists in giving their aged parents house- 
room, and providing them in part or wholly with food. 
This, as already noticed, is more frequent in the case of 
old women than in that of old men, since the former 
can make some return in attending to the house or 
children. Great efforts are often made to keep an aged 
parent out of the workhouse, but children, as a rule, 
" have no scruple about letting their parents apply for 
outdoor relief. .... In a few places, where public 
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[62.] 



Thrift: 
Pensions 

from 

Friendly 

Societies, 

&c. 



opinion regards out-relief as a disgrace, almost any 
sacrifice will be made to support parents without its aid ; 
but this point of view is the exception." On the other 
hand, it appears that parents in some cases are unwilling 
to seek help from their children, and prefer to apply 
to the parish or other persons. " In some instances a 
growing neglect of parents by their children is reported, 
and the early age at which children employed in some 
industries become independent is indicated as having a 
tendency in this direction." Strong family ties and 
great kindness to each other are, however, more fre- 
quent amongst the poor. 

63. It remains to consider the results of Mr. Booth's 
inquiry with regard to the provision made for old age 
by the individual himself in earlier life, either by saving 
money, or by joining some club or Friendly Society 
which allows him a pension when incapacitated by age. 
Out of the 9125 aged persons in the villages selected 
for investigation, 2134 were reported to be living upon 
their means, whilst 1002 others were partly supported 
by their means, supplemented by earnings, charity, or 
the assistance of relatives. Since the majority of these 
old persons are said to belong to the working classes, it 
is probable that the " means " referred to are the result 
of previous thrift. These old persons have been further 
classified by Mr. Booth with a view to ascertaining for 
various ages the number of club members, of those 
whose clubs have broken up, and of those who have 
never been in any club. By club, in these cases, is 
understood a society which, in return for money sub- 
scribed, provides benefits in case of death, sickness, or 
old age, but not clothing or coal clubs. The results are 
given in the table on p. 213. As a result of the reports 
received from the various unions, Mr. Booth states that 
in many cases thrift begins and ends with the subscrip- 
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[33,] tion to a club. The use of these societies is becoming 
increasingly common, and although in many cases they 
are still unsound in character, Mr. Booth believes that the 
tendency is everywhere towards improved management. 
Club membership generally includes funeral benefit, and 
often sick benefit, but a regular old age benefit is rare. 
The larger societies, however, " begin to realise that, if 
only for the sake of assured solvency, they must establish 
their rules as to benefits in old age on some more certain 
basis than that which now prevails." It appears that 
in some cases old people who have belonged to a club 
drop out at last through inability to pay their subscrip- 
tions, " and have to be buried by the parish. In many 
more cases relations undertake to pay the premiums, 
which would otherwise lapse." It is more difficult to 
obtain any information with regard to money savings, 
since the poor are very reserved upon this subject. As 
a rule, it appears that savings are small, and are soon 
exhausted in old age. " Cottage property appears to be 
the most favoured form of investment," and " in certain of 
the northern manufacturing towns there is much general 
saving by means of the various forms of co-operation." 
Mr. Booth concludes that with regard to present main- 
tenance by past savings there seems little to choose 
between town and country. 
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PART II 

OLD AGE PENSIONS 

CHAPTER I 

PROPOSED SCHEMES OF STATE PENSIONS 
IN ENGLAND 

I. General Opinions with Regard to Pensions. 

04. The various schemes proposed by witnesses who The 
have given evidence on the subject of old age pensions ^f^dple 
may be said roughly to fall under two heads: (1) Con- of State 
tributory pension schemes ; (2) free pension schemes. 
Under head (1) are included Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, 
which is based on voluntary contributions, and Canon 
Blackley's scheme, which is based on compulsory contri- 
butions. Under head (2) are included Mr. Charles 
Booth's scheme, which proposes to grant free and 
universal old age pensions, and those suggested by Mr. 
Price Hardy, Mr. Bartley, M.P., Mr Grout, and the Rev. 
J. Frome Wilkinson, which are free but conditional. 
Under this head there are also included schemes 
proposed by Dr. Paine, Mr. Beavan, and Canon Hinds 
Howell ; these are modifications of the present Poor Law : 
and also the scheme suggested by Professor Marshall, 
which is based on the compulsory co-operation of the 
Poor Law and the Charity Organisation Societies, or 
similar bodies, semi-established by the State. In addi- 
tion to the evidence in favour of or against particular 
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[64.] schemes for old age pensions, a considerable amount of 
evidence was given with regard to the general principle 

Mr of State pensions for the aged. Mr. Hedley, Poor Law 

e ey Inspector for the Metropolis, is of opinion that State 
pensions for old age would not, in all probability, 
materially affect the number of indoor paupers in the 
Metropolis. " The majority of these," he says, " are not 
of the kind of people who would be likely to have 
made continuous payments for their own benefit in old 
age." Compulsory insurance, Mr. Hedley considers, 
would be impossible in England at the present time. 
Labourers can migrate from place to place and carry no 
certificate of identification with them ; if each workman 
were required to have a livret, as a Frenchman has, 
such a system, he thinks, might perhaps be possible. 
The proposed scale of weekly pensions — viz., 5s. — he 
considers is too low to be of real service in keeping the 
aged out of the workhouse. As a general rule, he says, 
an aged person would be far better off in a workhouse 
than with 5*. unaided outside. In fact, if such a sum 
were offered to the aged poor in the workhouse, "my 
opinion would be," Mr. Hedley says, "that a great 
many of them would go out, but a great many of them 
would very soon come back again." With regard to the 

Mr proposed schemes of compulsory insurance, Mr. Davy, 
Dav y Poor Law Inspector, says : " My objection to a compul- 
sory system is that I am perfectly certain such a system 
would not last long. A compulsory system of contribu- 
tions to pensions by everybody would very soon give 
way, and, as in. the case of everything else, exceptions 
would be made as to receiving pensions, and then it 
would become simply a system of outdoor relief." He 
doubts the need for such pensions, and says, " the amount 
of outdoor pauperism in any particular part of the 
country is almost entirely, to put it plainly, a matter of 
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administration." Mr. Allen, of the St. Pancras Union, [64.] 
says: "I should object most strongly to State-aided Mr 
pensions." If a system of such State pensions were 
introduced, and every inmate of a workhouse were 
offered 5s. a week on condition that he or she left the 
workhouse, Mr. Allen says : " I should say the great 
majority would take the 5s., would go out, and probably 
return to the workhouse the next day or the day after. 
.... They would have spent it in drink, and return to 
the workhouse destitute.' ' The opinion of the medical 
superintendent of the St. Pancras workhouse on this 
subject, which Mr. Allen quotes, was " that our present 
Poor Law, with enlightened and humane administration, 
offers to those unfortunate people a better asylum than 
could be found for them under any possible scheme of 
State pensions." Mr. Vallance, Clerk to the Guardians Mr 
of the Whitechapel Union, is strongly averse to any form Vallance 
of State or rate aided pension for the aged. In the first 
place, so far at least as the Whitechapel Union is 
concerned, he does not believe that 5s. a week would be 
sufficient to maintain those aged paupers who are now 
in the workhouse or infirmary, outside. They are either 
homeless and friendless, or cannot be trusted to live on 
a pension without constant supervision. And in the 
second place, he says : " I have always regarded it as 
important, however difficult a man's circumstances may 
be, whatever his difficulties may be, however hard his life 
may be, as a dangerous proposition to say that it is not a 
personal matter for that man to provide for the future, but 
that he is entitled to have that responsibility shared by 
the State or by some public fund." Free pensions, he is 
of opinion, would help a considerable number of per- 
sons, but if they did not contribute to\* ards them, such 
pensions would be very little else than outdoor relief. It 
may be reasonably expected, he thinks, that the evil 
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[64.] results of the latter would follow on the introduction of the 
former. Further, besides the deterioration of character 
which would probably follow State pensions, Mr. Vallance 
says that an artificial element would be introduced into the 
labour market if a man had not to provide for the whole 

Mr of his future, but merely a part. Mr. Senior Fothergill, 
Fothergill Superintendent of the out-relief department of the parish 
of Birmingham, is of opinion that "if it is thought 
desirable that a more liberal provision should be made 
for the aged by some form of pension, it should be self- 
supporting," and not subsidised by the State. If 
subsidised, he believes that the pensions would only be 
outdoor relief under another name, and that their 
influence would be pernicious in discouraging thrift and 

Mr independence. Mr. Hamblin, a Guardian of the Brighton 
Union, speaking of State pensions generally, says : " My 
own impression would be that it would very largely 
increase the outdoor relief. The more you do for out- 
door relief, or any relief at all, the more you do away 
with the thrift and independence and manliness that 
should exist amongst the population or amongst our- 
selves." Of contributory schemes, he says they "would 
be certain to be a failure for this reason, that you will 
not get the poor to contribute for a number of years to 
an insurance fund from which they will not receive 
any benefit until they are from sixty to sixty-five years 
Rev L R of age ; they will not do it." Mr. Phelps, Guardian of 

e ps the Oxford Incorporation, objects to any form of State- 
aided pensions for the aged on the grounds that they are 
unnecessary, and that they would probably have a 
demoralising tendency. State pensions, he maintains, 
would not be the same as army or Government officials' 
pensions ; these are deferred pay, and recognised as 
such. " In the case of a soldier, the same person — 
namely, the State — pays him for his work, and it pays 
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him in the way which it thinks, on the whole, most [64.] 
advantageous to both parties. In the case of relief from 
the State, the master who has employed the labourer 
pays him at one period of his life and the ratepayers at 
another/ ' Canon Bury objects to State pensions because 
he believes that they would discourage thrifty habits. 
If the State were to tempt the labouring classes to save 
by adding, say, 2d. to every 4td. they laid by, it is 
unlikely, he thinks, that such a system would ever really 
make people thrifty. Lord Methuen, speaking of this sub- 
ject, says : " I have not spoken to, nor have I heard from 
one guardian who is in any way in favour of any scheme 

of old age pensions The belief of the guardians, 

as a rule, is that if you give State aid you simply lower the 
self-respect and feeling of independence of the people ; 
that you increase their pauperism; that it is just the 
same as giving outdoor relief. The feeling of all those 
guardians whose opinion I respect the most is that every 
man should be made to support himself, and ought not 
to look to the State to support him." Mr. Thomas, 
Clerk to the Guardians of the Carnarvon Union, is of 
opinion that State pensions requiring contributions 
would not be used. " If a State pension were instituted 
by means of a Government bonus to be added to 
their savings, I am afraid that for many years to 
come this would become the pension of a class who 
are at present thrifty, and that the destitute poor 
would not join in the benefits of such a pension." 
Mr. Drummond, Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade, is of opinion that State pensions would not 
be desirable, nor does he think that they would meet 
the residuum of casual labourers. In answer to a ques- 
tion with regard to the view expressed by several repre- 
sentatives of dockers before the Labour Commission, to 
the effect that the dockers desired some form of State 
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[64.] pensions, Mr. Drummond says : " I believe that so far 
as the London docks are concerned, and especially the 
docks nearer to London Bridge than those further down 
the river, that even to-day, notwithstanding all that has 
passed of late years, the workers in these docks fluctuate 
enormously and consist largely of a body of men who 
are — well, I do not wish to use any hard words, but who 
have been described, rightly or wrongly, as the residuum, 
and who are not workmen as we understand them. 
They are not men who go on from January to Decem- 
ber obtaining employment as far as they are able, and 
relying upon that particular employment as a means of 
livelihood, but they come and go, and their personnel 
undergoes continual change." He adds : " I fail to see 
how it is possible to make State supervision for such a 
class of labour as that." If society or the State can do 
anything for them, it must be, Mr. Drummond considers, 
in a disciplinary manner and not by giving them money ; 
for he maintains that mostly these labourers have come 
to it by their own fault, having lost their former positions 
Miss as clerks, &c., from their own misconduct. Miss Octavia 
°mT a ***N is °^ °P inion tnat State pensions for the aged 
of any kind would be most undesirable. The introduc- 
tion of the various schemes for such pensions before the 
notice of the public has, she maintains, raised false 
hopes in the minds of the poor. They expect much 
more from the State than they can ever receive, and do 
not rely sufficiently on their own resources. Thrift, 
Miss Hill says, is undoubtedly increasing among the 
poor generally, more especially in the better classes. 
But at the present time, she adds, there is a great 
tendency among the very poor in particular to be con- 
stantly talking of the duties of others, looking to others 
to support and help them, and not attempting to do so 
themselves. If this tendency is eradicated, the progress 
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of thrift will continue. The general objection which [64 J 
applies to all pension schemes alike appears to be that 
they would discourage thrift instead of encouraging it. 
The particular objection raised against any compulsory 
scheme of insurance is that any such scheme would be 
impossible in this country. In the case of voluntary 
contributory schemes, the objections are that few would 
contribute for deferred annuities even if it were possible 
to do so on more favourable terms than it is at present ; 
that consequently they would not be successful, but that 
in so far as they were successful, they would be undesir- 
able, as tending to make the working classes and all 
classes dependent on some outside help, and not inde- 
pendent. The objections to free and universal pensions 
are that they would lead to general pauperisation, and 
be far too costly. 



II. Mr. Chamberlain's Scheme. 

. 65. Mr. Chamberlain states that his scheme had its Evidence 
origin in a voluntary committee composed of about eighty ^fjjjj! 11 
members of the House of Commons. " The Parliament- Chamber- 
ary Committee never had it in their mind that it would scheme. 
be possible at the present time to secure any universal Rt Hon J 
system of old age provision. The utmost that they Chamber- 
hoped was to propose something in the nature of an 
experiment which would throw a good deal of light on 
the subject and which would be good so far as it went, 
and which might lead gradually to a much more complete 

arrangement The scheme contemplates three 

cases, in which persons desirous to make provision for old 
age, and voluntarily prepared to do so, can be helped by 
this State Pension Fund." Case I. provides for a pension 
of 5*. a week after the age of sixty-five. It provides for no 
collateral advantages, and no return of the subscriptions 
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[66.] in the event of death before the age of sixty-five. To 
secure this pension a man must deposit a lump sum of 
£2 10*. at the age of twenty-five, and pay an annual 
subscription of 10*. afterwards. The State adds a lump 
sum of £10 to the sum of £2 10*. contributed, and 
in addition an annual interest of 2£ per cent, on this 
£10, and on the subscriptions and deposits of the in- 
surer. More than 5s. a week can be insured for by 
higher contributions, but the State aid in this class is 
limited to £10. Case II. provides for a pension of 5s. 
a week after sixty-five, with certain benefits in the case 
of death before sixty-five. To secure this form of pension 
the insurer would have to deposit a lump sum of £5 at 
the age of twenty-five, and pay an annual subscription 
of £1. The State would add £15 (instead of £10 as in 
Case I.) which would accrue at once. In case of death 
before the third payment was made, the deposits would 
be returned. In case of death after the third payment 
was made and before sixty-five, provision up to a sum 
not exceeding 12*. a week would be made for his widow, 
and all his children until they reached the age of 
twelve. If he died before sixty-five, having no widow 
and no children, £5 would be paid to his representatives 
for funeral expenses. These benefits, Mr. Chamberlain 
states, could be varied if it were thought desirable. The 
mode of payment might also be varied. For instance, 
it would be possible for a man to pay down a lump sum, 
at any time, which would cover his annual contribution 
for a certain period, or tables might be prepared by 
which a man could begin to insure at an earlier age 
than twenty-five for a pension to commence at any age 
before or after sixty-five. According to the report of 
the actuary, this £15 paid down by the State would be 
sufficient to meet all the liabilities to widows and 
orphans. Both under Case I. and Case II. the scheme 
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provides special rates and benefits applicable to females. [05.] 
But no suggestion is made that the money should be 
returnable, or that any benefits should accrue in case 
the insurer died before sixty-five. Case III. provides 
for co-operation with Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions. It is suggested that any person after depositing 
30*. if male, 25s. if female, into the Post Office at the 
age of twenty-five, and insuring in any society for 
£6 10s. or £3 18s. respectively, shall have their 
pension doubled by the State at the age of sixty-five. 
The liability of the State would not accrue until the age 
of sixty-five had been reached. To this case Mr. 
Chamberlain attaches "the very greatest importance." 
" I would say at once," he says, " that if the Friendly 
Societies take this matter up, I do not hesitate to say that 
it is through them that I should anticipate by far the 
largest result." Case IV. would provide for a temporary 
pension scheme for those now above the age of twenty-five. 
Mr. Chamberlain states that it would be desirable that such 
provision should be made, for it would relieve a large 
number of aged at the present time, and would add to 
the ultimate success of the scheme ; but, he adds, " I 
should be sorry to put forward the scheme of the Par- 
liamentary Committee as having been sufficiently care- 
fully studied to be accepted as a final solution of that 
part of the question." He thinks, however, that it 
would be necssary for the State to make this provision 
on a more generous basis than the rest of the scheme. 
It is suggested in this scheme that in the case of arrears 
the contributor should be charged interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, for a period of ten years, during which he 
might have an opportunity of paying up his arrears. If 
he does not do so, and dies before he is sixty-five years 
old, his widow is to have 5s. for twenty-six weeks, and 
any balance there is of his own subscription in cash, 
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[06.] without interest. If he lives to sixty-five, he is to have 
the amount of his subscription, but also without interest. 
It is most important, Mr. Chamberlain considers, that 
contributors should not only be stimulated to continue 
this subscription, but also penalised if they do not. The 
administration of the pensions would be through the 
Post Office. It would require in most cases an addi- 
tional staff; but, compared to the work of a savings 
bank, the administration would be simple. There would 
be no withdrawal of deposits, and only annual payments 
to be entered in the books, plus the interest. It is 
proposed that the pensions should be paid weekly. If 
this were done, the insurer, it is thought, would be less 
likely to spend all his pension at once than he would be 
if he received his pension monthly or quarterly. Mr. 
Chamberlain lays great stress on the necessity of insurers 
paying in a lump sum to start with. By this means he 
believes secessions will be to a great extent prevented. 
" We consider," he says, " that if we could pledge them 
by proportionately large contributions in the earlier 
years, we should have a hold upon them, and they would 
be less likely to give up the advantage given by a sub- 
scription which they had made, than they would be if 
the whole of the payments were made by an annual 
subscription." The number of secessions from Friendly 
Societies, which occur mostly among the new members, 
show this to be a serious question. The returns of the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows show that in 1 890 
44,292 new members joined, while 20,186 members 
seceded. The cost of this proposed scheme was calcu- 
lated by the actuary employed for the purpose by the 
original Committee. If every man and woman in 
England and Wales, rich and poor alike, insured, one 
half in Class I. and the other half in Class II., the esti- 
mated cost would be £5,026,250. On the same assump- 
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tion as to the numbers of insurers, there would ulti- [66.] 
mately be a reduction in Poor Law expenditure of 
£3,000,000 a year. This includes the aged paupers and 
the widows and orphans receiving relief. Deducting 
this sum, £2,000,000 is left as the possible total cost. 
But it is improbable, Mr. Chamberlain considers, that 
the upper and well-to-do classes will avail themselves of 
this State insurance. One-third, therefore, has to be 
deducted from the cost, while 5 per cent, should be 
deducted from the saving in Poor Law expenditure, 
for the upper classes are not probably responsible for 
more than 5 per cent, of the cost of the Poor Law. 
Making these deductions, the net cost would be £500,000. 
Again, assuming that only one-tenth of the working 
classes availed themselves of this scheme, the cost would 
be £335,000. The saving on the Poor Law expendi- 
ture would be slight for some thirty years, until the 
insurers became aged. The State fund to meet this 
cost, the scheme suggests, should be aided from the 
rates. For, Mr. Chamberlain considers, it is only fair 
that the ratepayers should contribute, as they would be 
saved a considerable sum by the . introduction of the 
scheme. The interest has been calculated at 2f per 
cent., the interest which the State pays on Consols. 
The depositors would only receive 2j per cent. ; the 
extra £ per cent, would meet the cost of administration. 
The disbursement of benefits under Case II. to widows 
and orphans would no doubt add considerably to the 
cost of administration ; what this would be can only be 
known by experience. The cost of the administration 
of the Post Office savings bank is estimated at £ per 
cent, on the deposits. The cost involved in this scheme, 
Mr. Chamberlain considers, would be far less. With 
regard to the probable success of this scheme, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is hopeful. As already stated, he believes 

15 
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[66.] almost all the working classes could pay the required 
deposit and contributions. " I find it very difficult to 
believe/' he says, " that even the class which receives the 
lowest wage among the working people — that is to say, 
the agricultural labourer — would be unable to make a 
deposit, if he were strongly tempted to do so. It is 
well known that the agricultural labourer yearly receives 
a very considerable sum in the shape of the harvest 
money which he earns. Out of that, or out of some 
other chance earnings, I think he would be in most 
cases able to find a sum, even though he were not 
assisted, which I hope in many cases he would be " — 
i.e., by employers or charity. He believes, further, that 
one of the chief causes why deferred annuities are so 
unpopular will be removed by this scheme — viz., that in 
the ordinary deferred annuity the insurer sees no imme- 
diate result from his savings. This would be largely 
obviated, he thinks, by the deposit of a lump sum at a 
certain age, and the simultaneous deposit of another 
lump sum added to it by the State. Each insurer 
would have a book, in which would be entered his own 
contributions, the State contributions, and the interest 
on the two combined. By reference to this book he 
would constantly have placed before him the sum which 
he already possessed and was in process of acquir- 
ing. Whether the State should actually lay aside this 
,£10 or £15 at once, or annually lay aside a sum which 
would be sufficient to give a pension at sixty-five, is 
immaterial. This is a matter for the Treasury to settle, 
a matter of bookkeeping more than anything else. Mr. 
Chamberlain is of opinion that it would be a great 
advantage in every way if the scheme were localised — 
that is to say, if the local authorities, such as the County 
and Town Councils, administered the pensions instead of 
the State. At present, most bodies of this kind have to 
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pay 3 J to 3 \ per cent, for the money which they borrow. [66.1 
(London is exceptional in this respect.) If they under- 
took to administer the pensions they would receive the 
money invested, which would save them from having to 
borrow elsewhere. By this means they might give a 
higher rate of interest to the insurers, either by lower- 
ing the contributions or increasing the benefits. With 
regard to Case III., Mr. Chamberlain states that the best 
known leaders of the Friendly Societies appear to be 
opposed to the scheme ; on the other hand, he says that 
he has received many letters from various members of 
these societies begging him to press on his proposals. 
He accounts for the objection to the scheme on the 
part of the leaders of the Friendly Societies by a 
misunderstanding on their part as to the nature of the 
proposals. They appear to fear State control, but this, he 
says, is not intended. The only possible State supervision 
which might have to be introduced would be in con- 
nection with the superannuation benefit fund. This 
fund would probably be kept separate by all the best 
societies. There would then be no harm in the State 
exercising a certain control over the amount of subscrip- 
tions to be paid for the proposed benefits. The State 
might also bank the funds if the society were willing to 
allow it to do so. But further than this, there would be 
no more State control over the general funds than there 
is now. Trade Unions, in order to come under this 
scheme, would have to keep their superannuation funds 
separate from the general funds of the union. The 
State would not undertake to assist a superannuation 
fund which at any moment might be swamped by a 
strike. Poor Law relief received before the age of 
sixty-five would be no disqualification for the receipt of 
a pension. Outdoor relief, Mr. Chamberlain suggests, 
might even be given to help to pay the latest contribu- 
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[66.] tions to the pension fund — that is to say, if the guardians 
were satisfied that it was a deserving case. If a pen- 
sioner became destitute, he would have to go into the 
workhouse. His pension would then be paid to the 
guardians towards his maintenance ; if there were any 
balance over, it would be handed to the pauper on leaving 
the workhouse. Mr. Chamberlain is of opinion that 
the scheme would not check charity, but would encourage 
thrift. Those who give now would give still, while those 
who do not would be forced to contribute towards the 
maintenance of their poorer neighbours. The pensions 
would differ from ordinary outdoor relief, because they 
would be partly earned. Poverty would not be the test 
for receiving them, nor would any stigma attach to them 
such as now attaches to Poor Law relief. Pensioners 
would be at liberty to work. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
think that "increased production necessarily means a 
reduction in wages." He mentions certain objections 
which have been raised against the scheme, amongst 
others, the uncertainty of reaching the most needy classes. 
But, as Mr. Chamberlain points out, the lowest casual class 
seldom live to the age of sixty-five, while it is impossible 
to raise this class except by first raising the class imme- 
diately above them. This, he says, is actually found 
to be the case by those who have worked under the 
Artisans' Dwelling Act. Another objection is that of 
unfair taxation. But, it is maintained, the thriftless and 
wealthy would alone pay more than they receive. But, 
as it is the wealthy and the independent labourers who 
have to pay for the maintenance of paupers, this scheme 
does not increase that difficulty. It rather tends to 
reduce it, for the thrifty will be able to obtain pensions 
for themselves. A third objection is that of distance of 
time at which the scheme will take effect This is an objec- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain says, but at the same time one 
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which is absolutely necessary. It would take about [05.] 
forty years before the full effects of the scheme would 
be realised. But directly the first person began to 
insure, indirect benefit would accrue to the community. 
Thrift would be encouraged, and improvement would 
begin. Opinions in favour of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, 
either in its present form or with certain slight modifica- 
tians, were given by several witnesses, of whom six came 
from Birmingham or the immediate neighbourhood. 
Mr. Jephcott considers that sixty-five is too late for the Mr 
age at which a superannuation pension should begin, but J e P hcott 
in spite of this drawback he states that " there is a general 
feeling among men that I have conversed with, that Mr. 
Chamberlain's scheme would be very useful indeed, and 
would be successful to a large extent, if only as an ex- 
periment of the question, to see whether it would not 
be possible that a national scheme should be the out- 
come of Mr. Chamberlain's experiment." This witness 
believes that a considerable number of young men would 
at once join if the scheme were set on foot, and " that 
eventually the Friendly Societies will be brought into 
co-operation with some scheme of this description." 
The opposition with which the proposal has met from 
the Friendly Societies hitherto is due, according to Mr. 
Jephcott, to the jealousy with which their officials 
regard any State interference, and not to any objection 
upon the part of the members. His own opinion is that 
" the portion relating to Friendly Societies would be of 
so great advantage, not only to the scheme itself, but to 
the Friendly Societies themselves, in keeping the members 
in, that it would go a great way towards making that 
portion of the scheme a success." He does not consider 
that the. necessary State supervision need present any 
difficulty, or that it need be extended over any other 
benefits than that of superannuation. The people who 
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[66.] would take advantage of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme are, 
however, according to Mr. Jephcott, those who earn 
more than 25*. a week. State-aided old age pensions 
would not, he thinks, tend to depress wages, since the 
difficulty of getting a situation after the age of sixty-five 
is so great that the competition of men above that age 
would not materially affect the labour market. Mr. 

Mr Callear considers that a pension scheme would be very 
preferable to the present system of Poor Law relief to 
the aged, and points to Mr. Chamberlain's scheme as 
that which he " should certainly go for." He believes 
that young men as a rule could easily afford to join this 
scheme, and that they would be urged to do so by their 

Mr elders. Mr. Nokes also believes that Mr. Chamberlain's 

° ^ scheme would be very desirable, and that many young 
people would join, " if they thoroughly understood it." 
A voluntary scheme would, in his opinion, be preferable 
to a compulsory one, but the young men would need 
educating before they appreciated its advantages. Mr. 

Mr Webb states that the working classes in East Worcester- 
shire are strongly in favour of Mr. Chamberlain's schemes, 
and especially of the second (Case II.), according to 
which the money contributed is to revert to the mem- 
ber's wife and family in case of death. With regard to 
the necessary premium he is " satisfied that they would 
pay it, and be thankful, because it would be sure." Mr. 
Webb believes that so far from injuring the Friendly 
Societies, the scheme would "give them an immense 
amount of moral backbone. I consider thoroughly it 

Mr would strengthen them and improve them." Mr. Smith 
considers that the chief benefit which Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme would confer upon the working classes would be 
to enable the honest and industrious working man to 
"protect" himself "against being classed with every 
one who has never tried at all." He thinks that the 
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second of Mr. Chamberlain's schemes would be the most [66.] 
popular, but that an arrangement should be made by 
which the initial payment of £5 could be made in two 
parts, one before the age of twenty-five, and the other 
before the age of thirty. At the same time, he believes 
that " in both country and town there is not the least 
doubt but what as soon as it was explained to them most 
people would pay it on attaining the age of twenty-five." 
Mr. Allen states that there is a strong feeling in favour Mr 
of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme amongst the working Allen 
classes in Birmingham, and that " from the influence of 
those who would first take it up amongst the better 
class of working men it would soon spread to those 
below them." He suggests, however, that the age at 
which the pension begins should be lower, and that " to 
meet the extra cost .... the Government should be a 
little more liberal on the one hand, while the workmen 
might subscribe a little more on the other hand." In 
spite of the dislike which the Friendly Societies felt 
towards the scheme at first, Mr. Allen considers that 
their opposition is already less, and " would gradually die 
out," and the societies would reap the benefit of the 
Government supervision. A State-aided pension scheme, 
in his opinion, would conduce to thrift, and " it would 
not increase taxes to any appreciable extent." If, 
however, a " State-aided pension scheme were provided, 
the schemes provided by the Friendly Societies, as inde- 
pendent affairs, would have no chance against " it, and 
the best form of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme is therefore 
that which requires the co-operation of the Friendly 
Societies. These societies would not resent State super- 
vision, if it applied only to their pension funds, and not 
to the sick and other benefits. Mr. Disley considers that Mr 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme is very desirable, and would Disle y 
be popular, but expresses some doubt as to the power 
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of the labourers to pay the contributions. Mr. Steele, 
who is Secretary of the Northumberland and Durham 
Miners' Permanent Relief Fund, does not think such a 
scheme as Mr. Chamberlain's would in any way injure 
his own society or similar ones. He believes that with 
a certain amount of State aid young men would be en- 
couraged to purchase deferred annuities. Such a method 
might lead men to make only partial provision for old 
age when they could make complete provision ; this Mr. 
Steele considers .would be an evil, but not such a great 
evil as the present method. 

66. The following criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain's 
schemes, either as a whole, or in certain particulars, 
were brought forward by other witnesses. Mr. Mackay 
states three objections to Mr. Chamberlain's scheme — 
viz. : (I.) The fixed age at which a man would be eli- 
gible would cause considerable friction, and would 
involve charitable benefits for those just under the age 
and yet incapacitated for work. (II.) The scheme 
would not help the lowest class of poor, the majority of 
whom are paupers long before they reach the age of 
sixty-five. It might be taken advantage of by the well- 
to-do middle class people, as has been the case in 
France. (HI.) Deferred annuities are not popular 
among the working classes. There are other better 
means of saving open to them, while old age is by no 
means the only risk of life. Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, 
Miss Hill believes, would sap the character of the working 
classes by making them look to outside help, and not rely 
on themselves. It would also penalise indirect saving, 
such as giving children a good education, &c. ; and finally 
it would not attract the unthrifty. Mr. Stead states the 
objections of the High Court of Foresters to Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposed scheme. The High Court 
passed a resolution condemning the scheme on the 
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following grounds : — (I.) It will be ineffective because [66.] 
there is no demand for such pensions. If there had 
been such a demand, deferred annuities would have been 
bought more than they have been. (II.) It is inequit- 
able, because it involves a State subsidy for a voluntary 
scheme. (HI.) By this means deferred annuities could 
be bought for 20 per cent, less than they could be from 
Friendly Societies. Consequently, if the scheme were 
adopted, Friendly Societies would be very materially 
injured, and would be prevented from ever undertaking 
superannuation business. Mr. Brabrook considers that Mr 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme of State co-operation with ra IO ° 
Friendly Societies might possibly bring about the de- 
sired inducement to members of Friendly Societies to 
provide for their old age ; but at the same time he states 
that Friendly Societies, as a whole, are opposed to any 
such scheme of State pensions. Canon Blackley ex- Canon 
presses approval of Mr. Chamberlain's schemes so far as ac ey 
they go, but chiefly as a step towards a compulsory 
insurance scheme. The voluntary plan would, however, 
undoubtedly have immediate good effects, although 
they would be limited in extent. Co-operation with 
the Friendly Societies would be very desirable if it were 
possible, but in this case the Friendly Societies would 
have to be absolutely actuarially sound, which few of them 
are, although most of the large ones are practically so. 
He considers that the second scheme, which introduces 
benefits to widows and children of those insurers who 
have died before the age of sixty-five, is complicated 
and objectionable. No deferred annuity should be re- 
turnable. If it is, old age and life insurance are mixed 
up together, and the two benefits are bought at the 
price of one. It is true that a deferred annuity on 
which the contributions are returnable in case of death is 
likely to be more popular. But the system is an unsound 
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[66.] one > since real insurance implies a risk, but life insurance, 
so called, practically implies no risk. In Canon Blackley's 
opinion, that part of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme which 
concerns State aid also requires modification. The State 
guarantee for the pension promised should be immediate, 
as soon as the insurer has paid in the required deposit, 
but the payment should be deferred ; for it would be 
unfair on the present generation of taxpayers to make 
them pay for what will be a benefit to the next genera- 
tion. Those who insure now for old age, in forty years 
time will be in receipt of the pensions, and the Poor 
Law will be saved considerably, in having to deal with 
less old age pauperism. The taxpayers and ratepayers of 
that time will therefore be the gainers, and ought conse- 

Mr quently to bear the cost of the pensions. Mr. Pitkin's 
Pitkin cr iticism of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme has reference 
to the amount of the contributions, which he considers 
place it altogether out of the reach of the agricultural 
labourer. He feels sure that it would have been im- 
possible for himself to join when a young man, and, in 
spite of the rise in wages since then, he does not think 

Mr his sons could do it now. Mr. Manley makes a similar 

an ey statement from the point of view of town labourers. 
" I think Mr. Chamberlain's view is utterly unworkable, 
the idea of expecting men to contribute over a period 
of forty years without a drop, I am sure they would not 
do it. There are a great many men in London that 
cannot spare a sixpence a week or a penny a week from 

Mr their earnings." Mr. Stevens, a tin-plate worker in 
Stevens Birmingham, states in opposition to other witnesses, 
that " the artisan portion of the working classes in Bir- 
mingham are nearly entirely opposed to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's old age pension scheme For working men 

who have sufficient wages there is ample opportunity, 
they believe, at the present time, to provide for old age 
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pensions in the shape of their trade societies and in the [66.] 
shape of Friendly Societies." A great objection to Mr. 
Chamberlain's scheme is, in his opinion, the hard-and- 
fast line that it draws in all cases, whereas " the condi- 
tions of trades and occupations vary so much that no set 
scheme will be satisfactory to the majority of them/' 
Thus, in many trades men are unable to earn a liveli- 
hood long before the age of sixty-five. The Trade and 
Friendly Societies are also strongly opposed to a State- 
aided scheme, whether in competition or in co-operation 
with themselves, as in the latter case they believe the 
State will " hamper them with provisions that will not 
be for their benefit, by wanting some management or 
control." The establishment of such a scheme Mr. 
Stevens would consider a very great disaster indeed to 
the country by discouraging self-help and thrift. 

III. Canon Blackley's Schemes. 

67. Canon Blackley's scheme of compulsory national Canon 
insurance was first published in 1878; since that time %^ ys 
it has undergone various alterations. It was originally scheme, 
suggested that all persons from the age of eighteen to 
twenty-one should be required " to contribute to a fund, 
State collected and State secured, a sufficient amount to 
entitle each contributor, when physically unable to earn 
wages, to a weekly sick pay of 8$., and to an old age pension 
of 4$. a week." The scheme was examined fully before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons during 
the years 1885-7. As a result, the sick pay portion of 
the scheme was condemned. Since that time the sup- 
porters of the scheme have dropped the sick benefits, 
and only adhered to the old age pensions. This part of 
the scheme met with a favourable reception before the 
Committee. The original scheme provided for a pay- 
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[67.] ment of £10 between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one, which would have been sufficient to secure the 
benefits promised, according to the rate of interest at 
that time. This sum, Canon Blackley says, was merely 
intended to be a tentative one. Since that time the 
rate of interest has fallen, consequently the deposit 
needed is now higher than it was then. But a new 
element has been introduced into the scheme which 
makes the payment of this increased deposit perfectly 
possible — that is to say, the element of State aid. The 
original scheme did not contemplate any State aid 
except that of the collection of contributions, and State 
security for the benefits offered. This would not have 
cost the State a penny. Since, however, State aid has 
been suggested, the promoters of the scheme have 
accepted it. If the State pays half the deposit, one of 
the great objections to the scheme is, Canon Blackley 
thinks, done away with — viz., the impossibility of the 
great bulk of the population being able to pay the 
required deposit. Canon Blackley, however, insists 
upon the fact that the promoters of this scheme, 
while willing to accept State aid at the outset, do so 
in the hope that by degrees the aid will be diminished, 
and finally, as the condition of the people is improved, 
will cease entirely, because the contributions of the 
insurers will be alone sufficient to supply the required 
pension. That the scheme should be compulsory 
Canon Blackley considers essential — that is to say, 
if it is to adequately meet the needs of the case. 
The people unassisted cannot be trusted to make pro- 
vision for themselves. It has been said, Canon Blackley 
states, that the object of this scheme is to promote 
thrift, but he maintains that the advocates of the 
scheme have never contended that it would do anything 
of the kind. " It is a very common thing to say, you 
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cannot make a man thrifty by Act of Parliament, but [67.] 
the answer to that is that I never suggested such a 
thing. You cannot alter his character by insurance, 
but you can alter his condition. You can make a man 
provided, but you cannot make him thrifty; and my 
answer is, that if you make a man provided in early life 
there are possibilities of thrift, but not necessarily con- 
sequences. In some people, thrift will follow, in a great 
many it will not, but it is no blame to the scheme as 
proposed that it should fail to make all men thrifty." 
Canon Blackley states that he has addressed about 400 
meetings on the subject of his proposed scheme. His 
audiences were composed of all classes of society, both 
in the towns and in the country. At first, he says, there 
was a good deal of opposition on the question of com- 
pulsion. This very soon disappeared, and with one 
exception all the 400 meetings were unanimous in 
favour of some such scheme being introduced on the 
lines which he had laid down. 

68. Besides this scheme of compulsory national in- Canon 
surance, Canon Blackley suggests another scheme for B1 ^? 1 n 3 2 s 
dealing with the deserving aged poor, which he says is scheme, 
not in any way connected with the compulsory insurance 
scheme, nor is it intended to supersede it. He first 
propounded this scheme in a paper read at a meeting 
held in Lambeth Palace, in November 1892. The 
scheme suggests that a system of co-operation between 
charity and the State should be established, by which 
means the deserving might be distinguished from the 
undeserving, and the former provided for, half out of 
charitable funds and half by the State. Whatever the 
charitable body was, whether the Church, the Parish 
Council, or some similar body, there should be a central 
organisation in London, with local organisations in 
each parish. Inquiries into each case would be con- 
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[68.] ducted by the local body, who would report to the 
central office. If the case were a deserving one, the 
local body would contribute, say, 1*. 6d. a week, the 
central body would contribute another 1$. 6d. a week, 
and the State 2s. 6d. a week. If the local body stopped 
its subscription, the central body and the State would 
also stop theirs, taking it for granted that so long as 
the local body helped the case it was satisfied with the 
merits and good behaviour of the recipients. The 
entire pension would be paid through the local post- 
office in a lump sum. This would do away with any 
stigma which might attach to the pensions if they 
were rate-aided, and not State-aided, and adminis- 
tered by the relieving officers and not the post-office. 
One of the great objections to any scheme of State 
pensions is the cost of management and collection. To 
obviate this, Canon Blackley proposes that postmen 
should sell insurance and savings stamps when on their 
rounds. If such letter carriers were given a small com- 
mission on the stamps which they sold, they would be 
induced to take a certain amount of trouble in collecting 
the payments from persons in their district. These 
payments would only have to be made once a quarter, 
so that the extra work entailed would not be very great. 
If this scheme were adopted, Canon Blackley does not 
think that a single extra official would be needed. The 
present staff could quite easily do all that was required 
without hindering the delivery of letters, or going out 
of their regular beats to any material extent. 



Evidence IV - Mr - Booth's Scheme, 

of Mr 69. Mr. Charles Booth proposes that the State should 

2j?Iv? grant free and universal pensions for old age. The 

scheme, scheme provides " that every one born in England or 
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Wales, who has not for any length of time resided [69.] 
abroad (unless as a soldier or in the service of the State) Mr 
shall, when sixty-five, be entitled to a pension of 5s. a * 
week." There would be nothing to prevent drunkards, 
prostitutes, or criminals from acquiring such pensions, 
provided only that they had not received Poor Law 
relief within a certain number of years previously — ten 
years was originally suggested, but this might be 
altered. In the case of those who had previously been 
paupers within the fixed period, their pension would 
be handed over to the guardians, who would give it to 
them if they thought fit, either as outdoor relief with 
supervision, or as indoor relief, or in time freely and on 
the same footing as other pensions were given. If a 
pensioner abused his pension by spending it on drink, 
&c, the pension would then be paid to the guardians, 
who would give indoor relief and use the pension to 
provide for the costs of the maintenance of the pen- 
sioner. The mode of application for pensions would be 
as follows : The claimant would personally appear before 
the Superintendent Registrar and state his age, the 
places he had recently lived at, and the names of two 
or three respectable people who would be prepared to 
answer for his credibility, &c. The claim would then 
be referred to the Registrar of the sub-district, who 
would make further inquiries into the case. On re- 
ceiving the local Registrar's report, the Superintendent 
would then grant the claim, or refuse it, according to 
the evidence. It would be impossible always to arrive 
at the accurate ages of the claimants, and complete 
accuracy would have to be dispensed with. But, as 
many would forget their age, and be unable to prove 
that they were as old as they really were, the number 
of persons who would make themselves out older than 
they were would be counterbalanced. For practical 
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>.] purposes, Mr. Booth considers that sufficiently accurate 
information could be obtained. He also considers that 
few would decline to receive the pensions, even if they 
were well off, and consequently he does not think that 
a further distinction between the classes and the masses 
would be created by certain people holding aloof, so as 
to be considered above receiving such pensions. With 
regard to the cost of this scheme, Mr. Booth estimates 
that, as according to the census of 1891 there were 
1,373,601 persons in England and Wales above the age 
of sixty-five, the total cost of pensions of £13 a year 
each would amount to nearly .£18,000,000. There 
would, however, be some slight reduction in Poor Law 
expenditure, which Mr. Booth hopes would increase as 
time went on, because he believes this scheme would 
encourage thrift. He estimates that between £1,000,000 
and £2,000,000 would be saved in this way. In addition 
there would be the cost of administration. There are 
every year about 135,000 persons who reach the age of 
sixty-five. The cost of administration would practically 
be the proving or settling of these 135,000 claims. 
Mr. Booth considers that £l a head would meet it in 
fees to the registrars. The total cost of administration 
would therefore amount to about £150,000. The dis- 
tribution of the money he considers would be effected 
without any expense to the State. He says : " The 
distribution of the money could be done without 
expense, because the banking accounts, through which 
it would be open, would, I believe, be profitable to any 
bank who undertook them. Whether the Post Office 
savings bank would regard it in that way I am not 
sure, but I do feel very sure, as a man of business, that 
any savings bank would be willing to accept an account 
of this sort which gave them a voucher to draw upon 
the public purse for a certain sum and pay it weekly to a 
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recipient. I feel sure it would bring them other [69.] 
business." The reason which he gives for thinking 
that the Post Office might not be willing to undertake 
the distribution gratis is that " they are not actually a 
business concern." The economic soundness of the 
scheme Mr. Booth considers a sine qua non. " Only if 
it can fairly be held that universal pensions would have 
no adverse effect on work, wages, thrift, self-respect, and 
energy," and if it can be shown that the problem of 
poverty could be successfully grappled with by their 
means, and finally reduced, only on these conditions 
would it be worth while to attempt the introduction of 
the scheme. But he thinks there is no reason why 
these conditions should not be satisfied. The effect of 
such pensions on wages, he maintains, would not be 
considerable. All aged persons would be on the same 
footing, for all would be receiving the pension, so that 
one aged man could not cut out another by being able 
to work at a lower wage because of the pension. 
Wages would no doubt be affected to a certain extent, 
on the border-line of sixty-five. But where the aged 
come into competition with men in full force, it is 
doubtful, he thinks, if there would be any effect on the 
wages of those men, or any material effect on the wages 
of the aged people. Separate arrangements, Mr. Booth 
adds, would have to be made for Scotland and Ireland. 
The cost of the scheme for the two countries would be 
an additional six and a half millions. It is proposed that 
these £15,000,000 should be raised mostly from taxation 
and partly from the rates ; perhaps £4,000,000 from the 
latter source. The particular method of raising the 
sum, Mr. Booth does not think important, so long as 
it falls equally on all persons in proportion to their 

means. He has no doubt that the sum could be raised 

Mr 

Mr. Booth's scheme is supported by Mr. Burton, who Burton 

16 
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is a guardian of the Ashley Union. He states that 
there is a general wish for a universal pension scheme 
amongst the working classes, and that the funds should 
be raised by taxation, of which all paid their share. 
He does not favour a contributory scheme, nor a 
voluntary one, which he thinks would break down. 
These pensions should not depend upon destitution, 
and, in Mr. Burton's opinion, would act as an incentive 
to thrift rather than the reverse. 

70. The following objections to Mr. Booth's scheme 
as a whole, or to particular features of it, were made by 
other witnesses. Mr. Booth's scheme of universal pen- 
sions Miss Hill considers " the most gigantic scheme of 
inadequate relief ever devised by any human being." 
The pensions would not promote thrift, they would 
discourage relatives from assisting the aged, and it 
would be unreasonable that the well-to-do should have 
a right to an annuity in order to save the sensitiveness 
of other people who are not well-to-do. To Mr. 
Booth's scheme Mr. Mackay puts forward three objec- 
tions — (I.) He says : " I do not believe it is necessary. 
It would be enormously costly. In order to get rid of 
a small percentage of pauperism, you are proposing to 
make, as I contend, every one an old age pauper. I 
might say this must be taken in connection with the 
argument I have used with regard to the better ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, that at Bradfield you get 
the old age pauperism of persons over sixty reduced to 
4 per cent, of the population of that age, whereas Mr. 
Blackley calculated, from some other unions which 
seemed rather favourable to his views, that it was 42 
per cent. ; so that if by good administration you can 
reduce old age pauperism to 4 per cent., there seems to me 
to be very little need of any scheme of this sort." (II.) 
" And another argument which seems very strong to me 
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is this, that I think it would be a great injustice to the [70.] 
poor to deprive them of this opportunity for developing 
their provident habits and institutions. Suppose a man 
sixty years ago, at the time when the Poor Law was 
on a different footing to that on which it now stands, 
had got a law passed that sickness was a proper public 
charge, and that a man should not be expected to pro- 
vide what was necessary for his sickness, you would 
never have had the f Friendly Societies ' ; and I per- 
sonally look forward to the poor obtaining just the same 
kind of advantage from looking steadily in the face this 
difficulty with regard to old age, and I do believe they 
are now doing so." (HI.) " And also I should like to 
say about the sum which has been named, 5s. ; I cannot 
follow exactly the argument why giving a man 5s. is 
likely to make him save 5s. My observation has always 
been that if you give a man 5s., when he next wants 
5s. there will be a tendency for him to ask some one else 
to give him another 5s., and that does not lead to the 
totally different operation which is desired — namely, that 
of saving it for himself/ ' Mr. Stead considers Mr, Mr 
Booth's scheme to be logical, and also equitable, but he a 

does not think there is any apparent need for it at the 
present time. Mr. Cox, Guardian of St. Leonard's, Mr Cox 
Shoreditch, is of opinion that some system of State 
pension of 5s. a week for the respectable aged, would 
undoubtedly keep many off the rates. But he thinks 
that there should be some guarantee that the recipients 
had shown thrift in their previous life, for if a 
pension of 5s. a week were granted to all aged persons 
it would encourage the thriftless and the careless. He 
is therefore opposed to Mr. Booth's scheme of free and 
universal pensions. Of this scheme Mr. Chamberlain Rt Hon J 
says : " I have been very much interested by the Chamber- 
scheme which bears Mr. Booth's name, and which is 
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[70.] logical, and which would undoubtedly do what it pro- 
fesses to do. But it has to my mind one fatal objection, 
and that is that the House of Commons would never 
provide the money for it. I should not myself think 
that any statesman or any Government would ever be 
found in any time that I can look forward to, to propose 
additional taxation to the extent of twenty or twenty- 
four millions a year for such a purpose I think 

it would be out of the range of practical politics/' 
^ ai }o n Canon Blackley objects to Mr. Booth's scheme on the 
grounds that it would be too costly — more costly in all 
probability than Mr. Booth's own calculations ; and that 
it would lead to general pauperisation. If a man is 
expecting to come into some money, Canon Blackley 
maintains he is not so likely to save and be thrifty as 
the man who knows that he must depend on his own 
efforts. 
Mr 71. Mr. Price Hardy suggests a modification of Mr. 

Hardy's Booth's scheme. The chief points of difference are that — 
scheme. (I.) Pensions should only be given to those aged persons 
who are proved to be impecunious — that is to say, to all 
those who have not sufficient means to support them- 
selves. Each applicant would have to submit him or 
herself to examination on oath. Mr. Hardy thinks 
that the examination would practically be made once 
and for all, as it is rare that an aged person who is 
impecunious once will ever recover his position. (II.) 
All pensioners would have to give up work. This Mr. 
Hardy considers to be essential to the successful work- 
ing of the scheme ; first, as a means of ascertaining 
that the case is genuine ; secondly, to prevent the pen- 
sioners interfering with the ordinary labour market. 
(III.) The amount of pension would be raised to 10*. a 
week, except perhaps in the case of aged married 
couples, when the pensions would be on a reduced 
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scale. The cost of the scheme, Mr. Hardy thinks, [71.] 
would not be much more than the cost of the present 
Poor Law. Although the scale of Poor Law relief is 
below 10*. a week per head when the cost of officers' 
salaries, buildings, &c, is reckoned, each aged pauper 
costs very nearly this sum per week. It is estimated 
that the relief of the aged paupers costs annually about 
,£2,000,000. Fifty per cent, Mr. Hardy considers, 
would be added to the number of those who are already 
being relieved, entailing an additional cost of about 
«£ 1,000,000 per annum. This cost it is proposed should 
be met by taxation — i.e., it should be a national and not 
a local charge. An authority would have to be con- 
stituted, Mr. Hardy thinks, to administer this fund. 
"It is a matter of indifference/' he says, " where the 
locus of such an authority is found." The important 
point, he maintains, is that the burden of responsibility 
should be borne by the nation and not by local 
bodies. Mr. Hardy states the following objections 
which have been raised to this scheme, and gives the 
following answers. It is objected — (I.) that the scheme 
perpetuates the Poor Law system ; (II.) that it does 
not distinguish between those who are impecunious 
through misfortune, and those who are impecunious 
through misconduct; (III.) that it discourages thrift. 
But (I.) in an ideal state of society there would doubt- 
less be no need of any legal provision for the poor ; so 
long as society is not ideal there will be this need. It 
is merely a question as to what form the legal provision 
shall take. (II.) It is impossible for one man to judge 
another as to the manner in which he has used all the 
opportunities which he has had. The fact that a man 
has reached old age is some proof that he has not lived 
an absolutely dissolute and vicious life, and that he is 
consequently worthy of some consideration. (HI.) 
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[7L] Thrift is merely a relative term ; a man may have 
fulfilled his duties in early life in an exemplary way — 
such duties as the education of his children, provision 
for sickness, help for his wife, and so on — and yet may 
not have been able to provide directly for his old age. 
The fact that he has not done so is really no criterion of 
his want of thrift; it is often just the reverse. The 
instincts of human nature to acquire property are in- 
eradicable. The fact that a man knows that he may be 
provided for in old age will not stop his struggling to 
succeed in life, and provide for himself. 



V. Schemes of Mr. Bartley, Mr. Frome Wilkinson, 
and Prof. Marshall. 

Mr 72. Mr. Bartley, M.P., has introduced a Bill into 

Mheme! Parliament entitled « The Old Age Provident Pensions 
Bill." The object of the Bill is to encourage thrift, to 
supply pensions, and ultimately do away with the greater 
part of old age pauperism. The pensions are to be 
granted free of any contributions, but on certain condi- 
tions. Those persons who have earned sufficient wages 
to enable them to provide for their old age, but have not 
done so, he proposes, should be treated as paupers in 
the workhouse. Those persons whose earnings have 
rendered it almost, if not quite, impossible for them to 
make old age provision, and widows, &c, the Bill 
divides into three classes. (I.) Those who have lived all 
^^ their lives without any Poor Law relief. (II.) Those who 

^^^ -have in any way shown indications of thrift, such as 
belonging to Friendly Societies, &c, or having any 
money in a N pavings bank, even though they have re- 
ceived Poor Law relief. (III.) Those who have by any 
special misfortune v been unable to provide for their old 
age. To those of the first class a maximum of 7*. per 
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week should be given, irrespective up to a certain point [72.] 
of any savings which the man had made himself. Before 
such a pension was granted the applicant would have to 
satisfy the administrative authority that he was really in 
need of one. If a man had saved as much as 1 0*. a 
week, he would probably be considered not to require a 
pension. If a man had only saved 3s. to 6s. a week he 
would probably be given one. In this case the latter 
person would be better off finally than the man with 
10$. a week, for he would be receiving in all 13*. a 
week. To obviate this difficulty, the administrative 
authority might have power to grant a portion of the 
pension of 7*. a week only, so as not to place the man 
who had not saved sufficiently in a better position than 
the man who had done so. The recipients of medical 
relief would be disqualified for these pensions. This is 
considered important, because medical relief is so often 
taken at the smallest provocation, which is bad for the 
recipients and opposed to thrift. To the second class a 
pension of 3s. 6d. a week would be given, plus an addi- 
tional sum not exceeding 1*. Qd. per week, which sum 
shall be equal to the amount of their savings. They 
would thus secure 5s. 3d. a week in addition to their 
savings, which might amount also to 1*. Qd. f making a 
total income of 7*. a week. The administrative autho- 
rity would have to judge whether the personal savings 
were at all adequate with reference to the past circum- 
stances of the applicant. To the third class a pension 
of 3s. 6d. would be granted. Aged widows and single 
women would come under the same conditions as men. 
In addition to these pensions, the Bill provides that the 
administrative authority shall contribute half the cost 
of the pensioners funeral up to the sum of £2 10s. on 
condition that the other half is paid by a friendly or 
burial society to which the pensioner has subscribed. 
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[72.] The Bill also contains temporary provisions for those who 
are already sixty-five. " All persons complying with 
section 4, who at the date of the passing of this Act 
exceed sixty-five years of age, shall be deemed eligible 
for the benefits of section 5 of this Act (viz., 7s. a week), 
notwithstanding that they may have received Poor Law 
relief since they completed their sixty-fifth year." It is 
proposed that the County Council should be the local 
administrative authority. If the Bill were passed a com- 
mittee of the Council would probably be appointed for 
the purpose. The probable cost of this scheme, Mr. 
Bartley considers, is almost impossible to conjecture. If, 
however, all the persons over sixty-five years of age who 
are in receipt of poor relief at the present time qualified 
for Class I., there would be a saving of about £2,500,000 
on the present cost of the Poor Law. If all qualified 
for Class II., the cost would be £3,500,000, but the Poor 
Law would be saved £2,500,000, so that the cost would 
amount to £1,000,000. If all took the pension under 
Class III. the cost would be a net decrease of about 
£250,000 a year on the present Poor Law expenditure. 
These calculations are made on the supposition that 
there are 1,300,000 persons in England and Wales of 
sixty-five and upwards, and that 245,000 of these, or one 
in five, are in receipt of Poor Law relief at the cost of 
about £2,500,000. Although the Bill would save some 
£2,500,000 on the relief of the aged, it would not touch 
the relief of lunatics, and the deaf, dumb and blind, 
which costs about £2,000,000 annually. Further, there 
will remain the cost of the Poor Law officials, who will, at 
least for some years, have to be retained, besides the cost 
of the maintenance of a few workhouses. Altogether 
Mr. Bartley estimates the remaining Poor Law expenses 
at about £4,000,000 per annum. The cost of the new 
administrative body, he considers, might possibly amount 
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to £1,500,000, though he does not think it would [72.] 
amount to so much. The impossibility, however, of 
making any accurate calculation as to the probable 
cost is realised, Mr. Bartley states, when it is considered 
that the whole aim and object of the Bill is by a gradual 
process to encourage thrift, so as to diminish Poor Law 
relief, and also finally to do away with the necessity 
even of State or rate aided pensions. When the thrift 
of the country had reached this point, Mr. Bartley con- 
siders that the time would have arrived to reconsider 
the system, and probably do away with it. While 
admitting the many difficulties involved in the proper 
administration of this scheme, he is of opinion that 
with strict inquiries and a considerable amount of care 
these difficulties could be overcome. Mr. Mackay states , M , r 
that the two chief objections to Mr. Bartley's scheme 
are that — (I.) It is exceedingly hard to define what 
thrift is. Every kind of thrift would have to be taken 
into consideration — e.g., having brought up a family 
well, belonging to a benefit society, possessing house 
property through a building society, and so forth. The 
present arduous duties of the guardians, he maintains, 
would thus be made still more arduous and practically 
impossible. (II.) Giving rate aid to partial provision 
tends to encourage unsound clubs and partial efforts on 
the part of the poor, ultimately leading to pauperism. 

73. The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson suggests that the Mr 

relief of the aged should be taken out of the hands of , F ?° me 

>Vilkin- 
the present Poor Law authorities, and should be kept son's 

entirely separate from ordinary relief. A district scheme ' 

council elected for the purpose should control the 

granting of pensions to the aged ; 5s. a week should be 

given to all persons above the age of fifty who were 

certified by doctors to be unable to earn their living 

through incapacity. The morally worthless should be 
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[73.] offered the workhouse. The district council should be 
the judge of the merits of each case, and should decide 
whether a pension should be given or merely the 
workhouse. A smaller area should be substituted for 
this purpose than the present union, so that there might 
be a closer personal knowledge of the people on the 
part of this district council. There would then be a 
greater chance, Mr. Wilkinson thinks, of a strong 
working-class representation upon these councils, which 
would be of great value in deciding questions of 
pensions. The cost of these pensions should come from 
the Imperial taxes, but should be locally administered. 
Mr. Wilkinson suggests that the required sum might be 
raised from ground values and royalties and a readjust- 
ment of the death duties, as well as from a graduated 
income-tax, so that every one would contribute some- 
thing towards their pensions. Mr. Wilkinson does not 
think that the local bodies would administer such 
pensions any more laxly than if they were raised by 
local taxation, for all persons would be entitled to a 
pension if they could meet the required conditions, 
about which there would be very little difficulty. With 
regard to the cost of this scheme, Mr. Wilkinson con- 
siders that, whereas Mr. Booth calculates that his scheme 
would save ,£3,000,000 a year on Poor Law expenditure, 
this scheme would save £5,000,000, though perhaps the 
total cost might be slightly larger. But he says, "I 
believe it is the duty of the State to relieve the aged, 
and it is not to be put aside whether it costs <£ 1,000,000 
more or £1,000,000 less." In addition to providing 
pensions, he suggests that the district council should be 
empowered to build cottages where it is necessary, for 
the reception of the aged pensioners who are capable of 
looking after themselves, but have no family or friends 
to live with. Such cottages should be let to them for 
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about 1*. a week, which should be deducted from the [73.] 
5s. pension. The reason he gives for this suggestion is 
that in many villages all the available cottages are used 
by those in full work. Such a scheme of State pensions 
he considers would encourage rather than discourage 
thrift and providence. The Friendly Societies would at 
once be placed on a financially sound basis, as they 
would cease to grant continuous sick pay. And again, 
if the State provided the bare necessities of life, men 
would not despair of saving sufficiently, which many do 
at the present time, and consequently make no attempt 
to save at all. 

74. Professor Marshall proposes a scheme to meet the Professor 
question of old age pauperism, which is based on the Ma 7s halls 
co-operation of the Poor Law and charity. Where suit- 
able Charity Organisation Societies exist, he suggests 
that they should be semi-established, and have a certain 
degree of public authority and public responsibility given 
to them by the State. The Local Government Board 
would in each case be the judge of the suitableness of the 
existing societies. The existence of suitable societies is 
the first essential to the successful working of the scheme. 
But Professor Marshall thinks there is at present every 
reason to believe that the number of such societies will 
increase rapidly. In order that these two bodies may 
work together successfully, and that the Charity Organi- 
sation Societies may not be "too oligarchic," which 
Professor Marshall thinks they are at present, he 
suggests that four-fifths of the members of the Charity 
Organisation Society should be elected by the sub- 
scribers, and one-fifth by the guardians or some external 
authority, this one-fifth to consist of working men, if 
possible, with Friendly Society experience. In return, 
the Charity Organisation Society should, when reconsti- 
tuted, have the power of electing an equal number of 
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[74.] persons to serve on the board of guardians, so that 
perhaps two-fifths of the two bodies might consist of the 
same people. Where it was not possible to get the 
material for a thoroughly effective Charity Organisation 
Society, visiting committees, subsidiary to and under the 
control of the guardians, might be elected ; in course of 
time these committees might be separated from the 
guardians and be formed into Charity Organisation 
Societies. No Charity Organisation Society in any par- 
ticular district would be forced to co-operate with the 
guardians. All applications, made either to the guar- 
dians or to the Charity Organisation Society, would be 
investigated first by the latter body, the guardians 
granting temporary relief if necessary. When the 
committee of the Charity Organisation Society had 
made their investigations, they would then report to the 
guardians and recommend the kind of relief to be given. 
The guardians would not be bound to take their advice, 
but probably would do so "if they were sensible men." 
Professor Marshall thinks that there would be little 
chance of the two bodies running counter to each other, 
owing to the fact that two-fifths of the two bodies 
would consist of the same persons. Professor Marshall 
suggests that applications should be classified under 
three heads. Class A, to consist of the normally 
deserving, who are not considered likely to create a 
dangerous precedent. These should be treated by the 
guardians in a liberal manner, perhaps by the granting 
of adequate outdoor relief, taking into consideration the 
merit of each case, in the matter of thrift, &c, and 
rewarding it accordingly. If indoor relief were con- 
sidered more suitable to any particular case, the work- 
house should be called a " hospital," the food should be 
better, the classification better, and the liberty greater. 
Class C, the third of the three classes, should consist of 
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the immoral, idle, and worthless. These persons, Pro- [74.] 
fessor Marshall thinks, ought to be treated in the 
workhouses with severer discipline and less comfort 
than is the case at the present time. Class B should 
consist of those cases which if relieved by public funds 
liberally would create bad precedents, if relieved in the 
workhouse would be treated unfairly and harshly, but 
which can and ought to be relieved by private charity. 
The Charity Organisation Society would undertake to 
relieve these, and would not send them to the guardians 
at all. The great value of this co-operation, Professor 
Marshall considers, would be in the very probable 
improvement in the standard of persons who would be 
engaged both in the work of the Charity Organisation 
Society and also in the work of Poor Law administration. 
Professor Marshall's proposed scheme of semi-established 
Charity Organisation Societies in co-operation with the 
present Poor Law can hardly be called a scheme of State 
pensions, except in so far as the Poor Law would be 
outstepping its original functional*, e., of merely relieving 
destitution — by granting extra relief to the deserving in 
order to reward merit and thrift. Otherwise there is 
nothing in the scheme which does not exist at the 
present time, and has done so for some years, in certain 
unions. He does not propose that there should be any 
compulsion brought to bear either on the guardians to 
co-operate with the Charity Organisation Societies or 
vice versd. His objection that the Charity Organisation 
Societies are too oligarchic would not appear likely 
to be obviated by semi-establishing these societies, 
according, at least, to what Miss Octavia Hill says on Miss O 
the subject. Speaking of working men holding back 
from co-operating with the Charity Organisation Society 
and taking a definite and strong line with regard to the 
granting of relief, she says : « One of my sisters, who 



Hill 
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[74.] knows a great many working men of a far higher class 
than I know, is dreadfully disappointed with their 
hanging back from the Charity Organisation Society. 
They are always telling her how much they know about 
the applicants, but they will not co-operate : she cannot 
get them to do it; she tries. ,, The reason Miss Hill 
gives, which has already been alluded to, is the want of 
moral courage in the working clssses to do anything 
which is unpopular. She says : "I do not like to say 
anything against them, but I have been struck with 
the great want of moral courage among the lower orders 
of working men in doing anything which is not quite 
popular. Of course, it is more difficult to them as they 
are very near the applicants ; but I feel very often, on 
committees and places where I deal with them, that we 
have to do the unpopular things for them." 



VI. Other Schemes. 

Dr Paine's 76. Dr. Paine, Chairman of the Cardiff Board of 
and Mr Guardians, suggests that the deserving aged poor should 

schemes, be relieved from a fund allocated for the purpose out of 
the rates, under the name of " Pensioners." The un- 
deserving should be relieved as now, and be treated as 
paupers. The pensioners should retain all their rights 
as citizens. The amount of each pension should depend 
on the circumstances, though it should never exceed the 
cost of the maintenance of an inmate in the workhouse 
— viz., 4*. 4>d. If the relatives would contribute some- 
thing towards the cost of maintenance a proper sum 
should then be added, up to a total of 4*. 4rf. If a person 
could not live on this sum of 4*. 4*d. a week, he would 
then have to come into the workhouse. Good character, 
good surroundings, and some attempt at thrift, would be 
the chief conditions on which such pensions would be 
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given. The inquiries with regard to the circumstances [75.] 
of the applicants would be made by the relieving 
officers ; the guardians would be the final judges of the 
class to which the applicants should belong. Dr. Paine 
considers that a larger staff of relieving officers would 
be required, but that Id. in the pound, if allocated to 
this purpose, out of a total poor-rate of 8d. in the pound 
would be sufficient to meet the requirements. Mr. 
Beavan, member of the Cardiff Corporation and guardian 
of the Cardiff Union, suggests a further development of 
the scheme proposed by Dr. Paine. Instead of the aged 
poor being divided into two classes, Mr. Beavan suggests 
that they should be divided into three classes. Class I. 
to consist of the most deserving and unfortunate. These 
he proposes should be given a pension of 5s. a week, and 
if they had no homes and no friends to look after them, 
they should be provided with almshouses to live in, 
distinct from the workhouse. There should be a sepa- 
rate staff of officers so far as supervision was necessary. 
These pensioners should neither be disfranchised nor 
called paupers. Class II. should consist of the respect- 
able but unthrifty — i.e.,- those who might have made 
some provision for themselves, but did not do so. These 
should be relieved in the workhouse, but with a more 
liberal diet and less strict discipline. They should be 
allowed leave of absence more frequently, and should be 
permitted to go in and out of the workhouse much as 
they wished. Class III. should consist of the vicious — 
i.e., those who had come upon the rates in their old age 
owing to their bad habits and character. These should 
be treated, as at present, inside the workhouse. With 
regard to the cost of the scheme, Mr. Beavan has made 
no real calculation, but he thinks that it would be con- 
siderably more than Dr. Paine had suggested ; at the 
same time he believes that the ratepayers would willingly 
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[75.] pay 2 ^v &/., or 4d. in the pound rather than that these 

people should be forced into the workhouse. 

Schemes 76. Mr. Lansbury considers that a pension adequate 

byworking f° r tneir needs should be given by the State to all 

men - persons above the age of sixty. The duty of paying 

T M / this pension should be entrusted to " the County Coun- 
Lansbury r ., „ 

cils ; or, if they come into being, the district councils ; 

but the amount should come out of central, and not 
local, funds. The pension should be compulsory for all 
aged persons, who should then be prohibited from 
earning money, or even from enjoying their past savings. 
Mr. Lansbury does not state the amount of the pension 
which he would propose, but if it " was only 5s. or 10$. 
a week " he would say it was inadequate ; his " whole 
point is, whether the pension is sufficient to maintain 
a man in decency and comfort/ ' and it would probably 
therefore have to vary with the different rates of living 
in the different parts of the country. Mr. Lansbury is, 
however, careful to explain that this proposal is part of 
a general socialistic scheme, and until the whole organ- 
isation of industry is based on a socialistic basis, it is not 
applicable. Until then he " would prefer that, instead 
of the workhouse system of to-day, and the jumbled-up 
outdoor relief system, we should give a national pension 
of 5s. to each person that came along," as in Mr. Booth's 
Mr scheme. Mr. Pickering, who represents the views of 
Pickering j.]^ mmers m Leicestershire, is in favour of compulsory 
old age insurance, the contributions towards which 
should be stopped from wages at the pay-office. His 
" opinion is that the working classes do not so object to 
compulsion as people seem to represent they do, if it is 

a right cause and a right way They would not 

object to any scheme that would secure them — that is 
what they say to me — any scheme that would secure an 
equivalent to the workhouse pay, or a little more." The 
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workmen he represents think, however, that whilst their [76.] 
contributions should go towards the pension, the State 
should give the remainder ; and that although the con- 
tributions stopped out of their wages should be in pro- 
portion to their amount, the pension should be the same 
for all. Mr. Manley advocates the adoption of a universal Mr 
State pension, to be paid to all persons over the age of Manle y 
sixty-five, irrespective of character and position in life. 
In addition to this pension, which should be 5s. a week, 
he suggests that some provision should be made by which 
they could increase the amount of their pensions, by " a 
contribution at a fair rate, without any cost to the State, 
that would exactly cover what they added to their pen- 
sion/ ' Mr. Manley does not think that " a continuous 
payment over a long period could be depended upon " 
for this extra benefit, but would allow each person to 
pay as much as, and when, he could. Mr. Crompton Mr 
suggests " in preference to any other mode of dealing rom P ton 
with the deserving aged poor .... the payment of a 
pension to all needy persons who have reached the age 
of fifty-five." This pension should be not less than 10^. 
a week, and should be given to all aged persons, irre- 
spective of their means, but conditionally upon their 
having " led a steady life." In order to ascertain whether 
this was the case, a searching inquiry into their antece- 
dents would be necessary, and a special staff of inspectors 
would be required for the purpose. The cost of such a 
scheme, the witness believes, would be about £30,000,000. 
Mr. Crompton afterwards modified the statement of his 
scheme by limiting the pensions to ' ' those who cannot 
earn a living." He would not, however, fix any hard- 
and-fast line of income at which no pension should be 
paid, but would leave the question to the administrative 
authorities to decide. He considers that the pension 
should be given to supplement savings, but has not con- 

17 
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[76.] sidered the question whether it should be given to sup- 
Mr plement low wages. Mr. Grout, wire-worker, suggests 
rout another free pension scheme, but limits the class of 
recipients to those who are " working men." The defi- 
nition of this term he admits to be such a great diffi- 
culty that he suggests a limit of income should be taken 
— e.g., £100 or £150 per annum. The amount of pen- 
sion should be 10*. a week for those living in London, 
and less for those living in the country. By this means 
a proportionate and equal scale of pensions would be 
arrived at. At sixty-five years of age all " working men " 
should be given the pension whether they are still 
earning wages or not. But pensions should also be 
given, Mr. Grout thinks, at an earlier age to those who 
are permanently disabled. Their inability to work 
would have to be decided by a doctor, who would give 
them a certificate to that effect. It should also be pos- 
sible for a man or woman eligible for a pension to con- 
tribute further sums to the State, which should secure 
him an additional pension. He admits that apparent 
hardships would be inflicted on those near the border- 
line of the required income, but he considers this to be 
a necessary evil. He also suggests that there should be 
a State benefit society for sickness insurance, at the 
ordinary rates, to meet the cases of those who from ill 
health, &c, cannot join ordinary benefit societies. If 
any loss were incurred the State should bear that loss. 
He adds further that those who could never work should 
not be excluded from the benefits of a State pension — 
Mr e.g., the deaf, dumb, blind, and crippled. Mr. Edwards, 
Edwards seC retary of the Norfolk Labourers' Union, considers 
that State pensions would be desirable on two condi- 
tions : (1) That they should begin when a man was 
incapacitated for work, and not at any fixed age ; (2) 
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that they should be entirely paid by the State, as the [76.] 
agricultural labourer, at all events in Norfolk, eould not 
possibly subscribe a fraction towards the fund out of his 
present wages. 

77. Canon Hinds Howell suggests that the present Schemes of 
outdoor relief should be supplemented by pensions Hinds 
from the Imperial taxes. If this were done, the guar- *J? we11 ' 
dians should still continue to have the administration of Cardin and 
relief, and should give it once and for all to aged per- Lan § and 
sons who were deserving, and should not make them Fatkin. 
come up before the guardians once every quarter for 
the renewal of it. This Canon Howell considers to be 
"a hateful system." Messrs. Cardin and Lang suggest 
that if State aid is to be given at all, it might be given 
in the form of Post Office annuities at reduced rates or at 
higher interest. The machinery for such a work exists 
and is sufficiently elastic, they think, to take in all 
classes. If such aid were given, they suggest that it 
should be limited to those whose incomes are below £125 
or <£150, or a sum fixed by Government. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the amount of income they do not consider 
by any means insurmountable. Mr. Fatkin, manager 
and actuary of the Leeds Permanent Benefit Building 
Society, does not approve of any scheme of State pen- 
sions. If, however, it is decided to adopt any scheme of 
the kind, he urges that it should be one expressly de- 
signed to promote thrift, and with this object he sug- 
gests that the pension should consist of 6d. per week for 
each year of independence after sixty-five, up to a limit 
of 5s. ; " that is, that if a person arrived at seventy-five 
years of age, I would allow him 5s. per week at seventy- 
five if he kept off the rates until he attained seventy- 
five years of age ; if he had attained seventy-three 
years of age, I would allow him 4$." After once claim- 
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[77.] ing the pension the amount cannot afterwards be in- 
creased ; thus, if at sixty-seven years of age a person 
elects to take 1*. a week, he can receive only that amount 
for the rest of his life. The choice should, however, be 
given to every person of entering the workhouse if they 
preferred it. 
Miss 78. Miss Hurlston gave a detailed description of the 

scbemjffor conditions of women's labour in the Midlands, with the 
women, view of showing that it would be impossible for working 
women to pay the contributions necessary in such a 
pension scheme as that of Mr. Chamberlain. She sug- 
gests therefore that a scheme should be set on foot in 
which each working woman should contribute 2d. a 
week, whilst equal sums should be paid by her employer 
on the one hand and the State on the other. This pay- 
ment should be compulsory upon both the women and 
their employers. The age at which the pension should 
begin should be fifty-five, and in the case of death be- 
fore that age the woman's own contributions, but not 
those of the employer or of the State, should be return- 
able. Such a scheme, Miss Hurlston thinks, would be 
practicable, though it would be difficult to adopt. The 
opinions expressed by the working women themselves 
with regard to the scheme, she sums up as follows : — 
" The ages at which payments for pensions should com- 
mence and cease are generally favoured at fourteen and 

fifty-five respectively The amount of pension 

and age at which it should become payable is fixed by 
the women with common consent as 5s. at fifty-five. 
. . . „ The methods of payment and rate of contribu- 
tion have been suggested to me by the women them- 
selves as one penny per week from fourteen up to 
seventeen or eighteen, and thereafter twopence per 

week until reaching the age of fifty-five Each 

woman shall be provided with a receipt-book in which 
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her employer, being empowered to deduct a certain [78.] 
sum as contribution from her wages, shall enter week by 
week the said contribution as having been received by 
him. The advantages to women of a returnable over 
a non-returnable pension seem to be regarded by them- 
selves as many and great." 



CHAPTER II 

OLD AGE PENSION SCHEMES IN OPERATION 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Introduo 79. Before drawing any final conclusions with regard 
tor y- to the advisability of adopting any old age pension 
scheme in England, it may be well to supplement the 
above summary of evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor, with a slight account of 
the nature of the State Old Age Pension schemes which 
are already in operation in Germany and Denmark, and 
of the results of these institutions so far as they can be 
ascertained at present. Moreover, since the connection 
between State pensions for the aged and the general 
system of poor relief is necessarily a close one, it will be 
useful to give in each case a short description of the nature 
of the Poor Laws in the country. It so happens that the 
two countries which have already experimented in old age 
pensions are of peculiar interest from an English stand- 
point, since it is to Germany that the advocates of State 
intervention have been accustomed to look as their 
model, whilst Denmark presented a nearer parallel to 
England than any other Continental country in the large 
part which self-help and voluntary effort played in the 
institutions for the benefit of the working classes. 

I. Germany.* 

Poor Law 80- The German Poor Law confines itself mainly to 
Adminis- 
trations * For further details, and for the list of authorities for this 
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establishing the general principle that all destitute Ger- [80.] 
mans are equally entitled to relief in every State in the 
Empire. The areas of chargeability and administration 
are local unions consisting of one or more parishes, and 
district unions comprising either the whole State or an 
area fixed by the State Government. A destitute per- 
son must be relieved by the union in which he becomes 
destitute until removed to the union to which he be- 
longs, and if he has no settlement in a local union he is 
chargeable to the district union. Beyond this point the 
Federal law leaves every State free to adopt whatever 
system of administration it prefers, and the consequent 
want of uniformity and absence of central control and 
central sources of information, are generally thought to 
call for reform. Mr. Davy, who has made a special 
study of foreign Poor Law systems, points out three 
chief characteristics of the Prussian system, in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 
as follows : — " The Prussian Poor Law makes it the duty 
of a union to relieve every destitute person in it who is 
chargeable ; it puts the administration of relief into the 
hands of the municipalities, so that all over Prussia it is 
not a distinct body who are chargeable with Poor Law 
relief, but a committee of the municipality ; and thirdly, 
and this, to my mind, is the most important point, it 
provides that every citizen of a parish, who has the right 
of voting, is bound to undertake any unpaid office in the 
Poor Law administration for which he may be chosen, 
and to serve for three years, or for such longer periods 
as may l>e laid down in the regulations of the parish. 
If he refuses without reasonable ground, he is liable to 
lose his municipal vote for from three to six years, to be 
declared unfit to undertake any honorary office, and to be 

section, see the author's Report to the Labour Commission on 
the Labour Question in Germany [C — 7063 — vii.]. 
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[80.] compelled to pay from one-eighth to one-fourth more 
municipal taxation." The prevailing type of adminis- 
tration in many of the most important centres, including 
Berlin, is that which takes its name from the town 
of Elberfeld, where it has been established in its pre- 
sent form since 1854. The chief characteristic of this 
system is the principle of minute personal investigation 
and supervision of all cases requiring relief. This prin- 
ciple was accepted, and put into operation so far as 
possible, in the first attempt made at Poor Law organisa- 
tion in Elberfeld at the beginning of the century. The 
funds were at that time derived chiefly from voluntary 
contributions, although the deficiencies, which were of 
frequent occurrence, were made up by the municipal 
authorities. In 1843 the municipal council decided 
to raise the required funds in future by means 
of taxation, and in 1854 the Poor Law system was re- 
organised. As now constituted, the administration is in 
the hands of nine members, chosen by the municipal 
council and including the mayor, four members of the 
council, and four citizens. The town is divided into 
26 districts, and each of these into 14 sections. There 
is an overseer for each district and a visitor for each 
section, these offices being compulsory and unpaid. 
The visitors thoroughly investigate the circumstances 
of each case, with a view to giving all necessary help 
without in any way encouraging dependence. They 
use their influence with any relations of applicants for 
relief who ought to contribute to their maintenance, 
and also endeavour to find work for those who have 
previously exerted themselves to obtain it without 
success. Each visitor is usually entrusted with only two 
cases at a time, since the essence of the system con- 
sists in an intimate personal relation between almoner 
and recipient, and "its virtue lies in its educational 
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value." Some further details are given by Mr. Davy : [80.] 
" 14 of those sections and 14 almoners, with an 
overseer, constitute a relief authority ; the pauper or 
the applicant makes an application to the almoner of 
his section ; the almoner investigates the circumstances, 
and writes down all the facts upon a card, and, if 
necessary, relieves the applicant immediately in kind. 
Every fortnight the 14 almoners of each district 
meet to consider and to decide on the cases to be 
relieved, and the next morning all the minute-books 
are taken and put before the president of the Poor 
Law authority, who examines them with a view of 
securing uniformity ; once a year the minute-books 
of the almoners and overseers from 26 districts are 
examined by the central authority and also revised. 
.... There is no such thing as a relieving officer ; the 
whole system is based upon voluntary service ; and it 
is an outdoor system, in this sense, that there is no test, 
they have no workhouse, and the workhouse is not 
used as a test of destitution. If the almoners are in 
doubt whether a person is as destitute as he represents 
himself to be, they have to find it out by more minute 
investigation of his circumstances, and not by the rough- 
and-ready means, as it may be put, here, of the offer of 
the workhouse, to see whether he is destitute or not 
That is the gist of the system; but I should like to 
point out that, although having no workhouse, still they 
have a great deal of indoor relief." The proportion of 
indoor relief is, in fact, larger in Elberfeld than in 
English manufacturing districts, but the immensely 
larger scope of public relief in the former case must be 
taken into account. The municipal institutions include 
the poorhouse, the town hospital, schools for orphan 
and deserted children, and a shelter for the homeless. 
The workhouse (Arbeitshaus) in Germany is distinct 
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[80.] from these, being a penal institution, under police con- 
trol, though in some unions it is made use of in dealing 
with able-bodied applicants for relief. The poorhouse 
(Armenhaus), on the other hand, is mainly intended for 
old and infirm persons, and any who are able-bodied are 
allowed to work for private employers, their wages 
being credited to the Poor Law administration. For 
houseless families a^ shelter is provided in return for 
two hours' work daily from each inmate. The annual 
expense of the entire system in communal rates, apart 
from the voluntary contributions, which still form the 
larger part, is from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per head of the popu- 
lation. The whole of the work of personal supervision 
is, it must be remembered, gratuitous, and the circum- 
stances of Elberfeld are peculiarly favourable to the 
success of such a system, since the poor are distributed 
throughout the town, and the total population is not 
much over 100,000. With regard to the manner in 
which the relief is given, Mr. Davy says : " At Elberfeld, 
where there is a great deal of public spirit, they evidently 
take immense pains to select the right men for the 
post The relief is certainly given under condi- 
tions which are very much more careful (than in 
England), because the almoner exercises a constant 
supervision over the affairs of the pauper. They ought 
to know precisely what he has got and what his relations 
are getting. There is no board that I have ever attended 
where there was so keen a desire to make the relations 
contribute towards the support of their sick as there is 
at Elberfeld." With regard to the effect which the 
granting of outdoor relief has on independent labour at 
Elberfeld, Mr. Davy says : " It struck me that there 
was the same weakness in the administration at Elber- 
feld as there is in an English union, that there was a 
competition with the independent labour market.' ' 
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The recipients of outdoor relief are not prevented from [80.] 
working, consequently Mr. Davy thinks that the in- 
dependent labourer must in some degree be injured. 
With reference to the amount of relief given at Elber- 
feld, he considers it to be adequate, "because the 
almoners assist them (the paupers) in many ways other- 
wise, besides a mere money grant. They give them 
what they want. What a poor person wants is very often 
not money ; what he wants is help or advice or assist- 
ance, to get him over some difficulty ; and the Elber- 
feld system will meet him in much the same way as a 
proper charity will meet the difficulty." With regard 
to the manner in which the Poor Law authorities at 
Elberfeld deal with their aged poor, Mr. Davy says : 
" Their method of dealing with the old is very much 
the same as the method of dealing with the old under 
the Poor Law, plus an active charitable agency." The 
results achieved by this method in Elberfeld have led 
to its adoption, with slight variations in detail, in many 
other towns and districts in Germany. In Berlin, as in 
Elberfeld and elsewhere, the governing body is closely 
connected with the municipality. The city is divided 
into 213 Poor Law districts, each administered by a 
committee, with almoners or visitors numbering from 
six to twenty. The results here have not been very 
satisfactory, owing perhaps to the size of the city, and 
the large proportion of cases which it is difficult to help 
by outdoor relief, but which cannot be sifted out, the 
" workhouse test " being absent. It is only in Altona 
that this test is used, and there a destitute applicant 
who refuses indoor relief is handed over to the police. 
In Bremen there is a system by which the able-bodied 
poor can enter a " voluntary workhouse," where 
paid employment is provided, somewhat below the 
current rate of wages. Although in Germany the 
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[80.] State undertakes functions and adopts methods which 
may appear to trench on the province of private charity, 
the administration of the Poor Law is further supple- 
mented by the work of charitable societies, especially 
the Society for the Care of the Poor (Ferein fur 
Armenpjlege und WohUhatigkeit) and the Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism (Ferein gegen Verarmung) in 
Berlin, and the associations of women (Frauenvereine) 
throughout Germany. The latter undertake the care of 
children and of the sick and infirm, and the manage- 
ment of institutions for the benefit of women. These 
charitable agencies co-operate with the Poor Law autho- 
rities, but a closer connection between official and un- 
official methods of relief is desired by the Society for 
the Care of the Poor. The general results of the Poor 
Law system have given rise to a desire for further 
reform. In country districts the funds available for 
purposes of relief are very inadequate, and, according to 
the report of the Society for the Care of the Poor, this 
is because the areas which are required to be self- 
supporting are too small. In towns, on the other hand, 
there is said to be too much rather than too little 
provision for the poor, and pauperism is increasing. It 
appears further that there is a great danger, as indicated 
by Mr. Davy, of injuring the poorer wage-earners, by 
allowing persons living in a workhouse to compete with 
them, and by supplementing wages by small outdoor 
allowances. It would certainly require all the careful 
scrutiny characteristic of the Elberfeld system to coun- 
teract the evils which might thus arise. On the whole, 
it appears that a very high standard of citizenship is 
required to ensure the satisfactory carrying out of so 
large an amount of burdensome and unpaid work, which 
in Berlin, at any rate, is said to occupy as much as two 
hours a day. 
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81. The German law of Old Age and Invalidity Insur- Old age 
ance forms part of a comprehensive scheme, by which j nV aUdity 
the working classes are insured against all the chief insurance, 
risks which are incidental to their lives, the other 
portions of the scheme being covered by the Sick and 
Accident Insurance Laws. Although the first of these 
laws was not passed before 1883, their spirit was in 
accordance with the tendency of Prussian legislation for 
many years past, which had always imposed a certain 
amount of State control upon even voluntary Friendly 
Societies and insurance funds. After the formation of 
the German Empire the attitude of the Imperial 
Government was, on the whole, favourable to the free 
or voluntary system, and reluctant to put forward any 
uniform or far-reaching scheme. Since, however, in- 
surance funds were compulsory in certain industries and 
in certain of the German States, it was seen that hard- 
ship sometimes attended migration from one locality to 
another, or the transition into another occupation ; and 
there was a strong feeling amongst the supporters of 
workmen's insurance that the existing law was both 
anomalous and inadequate, accompanied by a wide- 
spread desire that some provision should be made for 
the infirm and aged, other than that afforded by the 
Poor Law. The necessity for reform in these directions, 
and in the law regarding the liability of employers, 
helped to influence the legislative proposals of the 
Government, though the Imperial message of 1881 
leaves no doubt that the desire to afford some positive 
evidence of their goodwill towards the working classes, 
and thus to counterbalance the socialist propaganda, 
was the paramount object of the framers of the insurance 
laws. The Sick Insurance Law was passed in 1883, and 
the Accident Insurance Law the following year, but the 
third and most important part of the compulsory insur- 
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[81.] ance system was only taken into consideration in 1887 
by the Imperial Insurance Office, which then submitted 
to the Prussian Economic Conference (VolkswirtschaftsraC) 
a memorandum " On the Principles of Workmen's In- 
surance against Old Age and Invalidity." A Bill on 
the subject was consequently introduced into the 
Federal Council in 1888, and became law in the follow- 
ing year, though it was not till 1891 that it came 
into full force. It makes insurance against infirmity 
and old age compulsory for all persons who depend 
for subsistence on employment by others, and whose 
yearly income does not exceed 2000 marks. Insurance 
for persons carrying on an independent business without 
employing workmen, and for small employers, is as a 
rule optional, but may be enforced by the Federal 
Council. Miners' Friendly Societies and the pension 
funds attached to certain large industries are recognised 
as a substitute for the institutions created by the law, 
if they provide equivalent benefits and institute courts 
of arbitration. The Federal Council exercises consider- 
able discretion as to the application of the law, and the 
precise position of every class of persons is not yet com- 
pletely defined. It has been decided that messengers 
and others who perform temporary services for a number 
of persons are exempt, as carrying on an independent 
business, as also are washerwomen, sempstresses, and 
other such female workers, except when employed in 
the houses of their customers. The work of a mechanic 
is the type of employment for which the insurance law 
is principally intended, and the more intellectual kinds 
of employment are excluded from its operation. The 
Federal Council and the Imperial Insurance Office are 
the supreme legislative and executive authorities with 
regard to the law of insurance ; the actual administration 
is left to district insurance institutes, of which there are 
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thirty-one in all. The governing bodies in each district [81.] 
are an executive board which comprises one or more 
Government officials, and a committee which is equally 
representative of employers and employed. In con- 
nection with each institute there is a commissioner 
appointed by the Government of the State and approved 
by the Imperial Chancellor. His office is to watch over 
the interests of the other institutes and of the State. 
There is also a court of arbitration in each insurance 
district, composed of employers and employed in equal 
numbers, and with a Government official as president. 
The functions of the Imperial Insurance Office consist 
chiefly in drawing up regulations under the Act, in 
interpreting doubtful clauses, deciding appeals, and 
publishing statistics. The benefits secured by insurance 
include an allowance during old age or infirmity, and in 
the case of persons not subject to the sick insurance 
laws, medical care during sickness, with a view to pre- 
venting permanent loss of health. The qualification for 
an invalid pension is subscription to the fund for five 
years, and for an old age pension, subscription for thirty 
years, but the payments may be to a certain extent 
intermittent in each case. A contributory year is 
reckoned as forty-seven weeks, a margin being left for 
contingencies, and, since these periods are reckoned 
consecutively, regular payment throughout the calendar 
year shortens the total period of subscription. The 
payment of premiums does not cease on qualification for 
an old age pension, unless the insured person is also 
totally unable to work, and is therefore qualified for an 
invalid pension. An old age pension does not become 
due till the completion of the seventieth year, but an 
invalid pension may be granted at any age after the 
necessary payments have been made, provided that the 
illness is not self-caused, and that the disability to work 
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[8L] is proved to the satisfaction of the insurance institute. 
This proof is* found to be difficult, and a much smaller 
proportion of the claims to invalid pensions are granted 
than of those to old age pensions. The amount of the 
pension varies according to the premiums paid, and 
these are graduated in four classes according as the 
wages of the insured person fall between limits of 
which the mean is 300, 500, 720, and 960 marks a year. 
The premiums range from about 1 \d. to 3d. a week, of 
which half is paid by the insured person and half by 
his employer. The invalid pension consists of a fixed 
sum of 50 marks paid by the State, a fixed sum of 60 
marks paid by the district insurance institute, and a sum 
ranging from ^d. to 1 \d. for each week of the period 
during which the insured person has contributed. The 
annuity obtainable after fat contributory years would 
thus be equivalent to £5 14s. 8%d., or from that up to 
£7 0s. 3d. according to class, and after fifty years, from 
£7 17 s. to £20 15*. 6d. For the old age pensions 
the State contribution is the same, but the insurance 
institutes contribute no fixed sum, but only a certain 
proportion, ranging from \d. to \\d. of the premiums 
paid during the 1410 weeks which are necessary to 
qualify for the pension. The annuity obtainable thus 
ranges from £5 6s. 5d. to £9 lis. The scheme is 
intended to be ultimately self-supporting, the State 
subsidy being granted temporarily in order to bring it 
into immediate operation. The amount of the subsidy 
was estimated at £320,000 in the first year, rising to 
£3,450,000 in the eightieth year, when it is anticipated 
that a balance can be struck between the liabilities 
and the accumulated capital, and that the subsidy 
can be gradually withdrawn. The premiums pay- 
able by employers and employed have been fixed 
for ten years at their present rate, and are to be 
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readjusted at the end of that period, and subse- [81.] 
quently every five years, by each insurance insti- 
tute. The amounts must be such as to meet the 
expense of the allowances, cover the cost of administra 
tion, and provide a reserve fund. All calculations as to 
the probable claims on the funds are based on Behm's 
tables relating to railway workers, compared with the 
invalidity statistics obtained from the census of occu- 
pations for 1882. The payment of contributions by 
employers and employed is effected by a system of 
affixing stamps to a receipt card which is issued yearly. 
When full, the cards are returned to the insurance insti- 
tute until required for the substantiation of a claim- 
The cards are numbered consecutively to enable the 
history of each individual to be traced. When the 
pension becomes due and the claim has been estab- 
lished, the district post-office advances the allowance, 
and recovers the amount at the end of the year from 
the insurance institute. Under the transitional provi- 
sions of the Act its advantages are extended at once to 
persons who would have been qualified for pensions if 
the scheme had previously been in force. Those \o 
whom the Act applies, who become invalids within the 
first five years, or reach the age of seventy within the 
first thirty years of its operation, are to be treated as 
having paid the required contributions, provided that 
they have been employed for a certain number of years 
in their trade. The lowest wage class is taken as the 
basis for calculating the invalid pensions payable under 
this clause, while for old age pensions the actual rate of 
wages is taken into consideration. The Imperial In- 
surance Office has published a guide to the insurance 
laws, containing certain tables showing the actual work- 
ing of the Act in 1891 and 1892, and the results 
anticipated in the future. The pensions granted in 

18 
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[81.] 1891 amounted to more than nine million marks, and 
in 1892 to more than twenty-two millions. In that 
year 1 1,200,000 persons were insured. It is remarkable 
that the calculations of the probable financial results do 
not allow for any material increase in the cost of 
management in the next fifty years, although the 
figures for 1891 and 1892 show that such an increase 
has already taken place, and although the great increase 
which is anticipated in the amount of contribution pay- 
able per head seems to point to additional claims on the 
fund. The calculations cannot be said to establish the 
possibility of a complete withdrawal of the State sub- 
sidy within the estimated period. 

82. The total effect of the scheme up to the present 
ime can hardly yet be ascertained, but its working has 
already been found to involve both financial and ad- 
ministrative difficulties. The calculation of probable 
liabilities is a task of extreme complication, and doubt 
has been thrown on the value for this purpose of 
statistics based largely on experience of railway em- 
ployment only. Moreover, the conclusions thus obtained 
with regard to the probable invalidity and mortality of 
men have been applied to women without any modifica- 
tion. Further, even if the contributions can be accu- 
rately adjusted it is impossible to ensure their regularity, 
or to forecast the extent of interruption, especially from 
want of employment. The administrative difficulties 
presented are chiefly owing to the numerous oppor- 
tunities for litigation offered by the Act. The insured 
may raise a protest at almost every step of the pro- 
ceedings, and his case may be carried to several courts. 
Disputes may also arise between the insurance insti- 
tutes and the sick and accident insurance societies, or 
the Poor Law authorities. In many districts a difficulty 
has been experienced in providing a sufficient staff of 
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officials, and the employers complain of the work which [82.] 
devolves upon their clerical staff. Strict official super- 
vision is also necessary in view of the probable increase 
of " malingering." From the point of view of the 
value of the scheme to the working classes, it is to be 
regretted that it excludes so large a proportion of the 
classes which form the chief burden on the Poor Law, 
and especially, to some extent at least, married women 
and widows. It is true that a woman who ceases to 
earn wages on her marriage may receive back the 
amount of her previous contributions, but by so doing 
she forfeits all claim to a future pension in old age or 
invalidity; or if, instead of receiving this sum, she 
prefers to keep up her claim to a pension, it can only 
be at a higher rate of contribution. A widow again 
may, on the death of the husband, receive back the 
amount of his contribution, but a comparatively small 
lump sum of this nature cannot provide for her old age. 
Even to the classes which it reaches, the benefit is 
comparatively slight. There is a very general opinion 
in Germany that the pension is too small, and the age 
at which it can be claimed too far advanced, for the 
scheme to be a really remedial measure for the poverty 
of old age. The allowance was not indeed intended by 
the framers of the law to constitute a sufficient income, 
but only to supplement other resources, and the re- 
mainder must be provided by the Poor Law whenever 
there is no other source of income. There is little 
accordingly to show that the old age and invalidity 
insurance scheme has caused any saving in the cost of 
Poor Law administration. At Cologne, the Poor Law 
expenses are said to have increased, owing to the labour 
involved in ascertaining the claims of applicants for 
relief upon the insurance fund and the Poor Law re- 
spectively. Mr. Graham Brooks, who has made a 
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[82.] special study of the German insurance laws on behalf of 
the Commissioner of Labour of the United States,* 
gives the opinion " that at this stage in the development 
of the insurance laws no adequate body of pertinent 
facts can be appealed to which proves that the actual 
burden of charity has been lightened by this legisla- 
tion," although he makes haste to add " that it would 
be unjust to the legislation to discredit it for not having 
produced such results at this date." The employers 
meanwhile complain very strongly of the burden which 
the law imposes on industry, and in some instances they 
state that they are obliged to pay the whole of their 
workmen's contributions. On the other hand, it is 
contended by the Social Democrats that the total 
cost of insurance falls on the workmen, owing to in- 
creased taxation and reduced wages. Workmen, it is 
stated, would be much worse off under the new law 
than formerly, if the employers contributed no more 
than the legal minimum. The Social Democrats there- 
fore prefer the Poor Law, which derives its funds to a 
greater extent from the upper classes, and provides 
larger allowances. Finally, it is stated by Mr. Graham 
Brooks, that whilst the working classes in Germany 
show " a strange lack of interest and no hint of grati- 
tude or enthusiasm " with regard to the Sick and Acci- 
dent Insurance Laws, " the apathy of the insured " often 
passes in the case of the Old Age and Invalidity In- 
surance Law, "into open and uncompromising dislike." 
This feeling is strongest and most widespread in 
Bavaria, where, after " making such allowance as one 
must for the exaggeration of local feeling that is in 
many respects peculiar to Bavaria, owing to her tradi- 
tional dislike to the extension of Imperial power, there 

* His report constitutes the Fourth Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Labour, 1893. 
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remains a deep and earnest movement against the law, [82.] 
both in its principle and practice." Mr. Brooks adds 
that "as this report goes to print, September 1893, 
there seems no lessening of the discontent against the 
Old Age and Invalidity Law. Many cuttings from the 
press of all parties in different parts of Germany have 
the same monotonous complaint against its vexatious 
obligations. A statement made by the Imperial Bureau, 
July 1, 1893, shows that since the law came into effect 
245,013 persons applied for old age pensions, but only 
193,114 cases were allowed; 42,984 cases were refused, 
and 3810 remain under consideration, while 5105 'were 
satisfied in other ways.' In the same period invalid 
pensions have been claimed by 59,247 persons. Of 
these, 34,746 cases were allowed, 15,938 were refused, 
5722 are under consideration, 2841 met in other ways. 
Among this number who were granted invalid pensions, 
1025 already had received the old age pension. The 
fact that in so brief a space of time nearly 60,000 
claims should be refused has given some ground for the 
criticism that a law whose enforcement carries with it 
so much and so widespread disappointment as is implied 
by these refusals is of questionable nature." Mr. 
Brooks states, however, that " it is replied that after a 
few years the conditions of applying for and receiving 
the pension will be far more exact." 

II. Denmark.* 

83. The Poor Law of Denmark presents several points Poor Law 
of close resemblance with that of England, both in trationf 
principle and in the method of administration. Whilst, 
however, the English law, in recognising the bestowal 

* For further details, and for the list of authorities for this 
section, see the author's Report to the Labour Commission on 
the Labour Question in Scandinavian Countries [C— 7063 — xiii.]. 
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[88.] of relief as a duty incumbent upon the State, has at no 
time recognised any right to relief upon the part of an 
applicant, "the foundation of the Danish law/' according 
to Mr. Andrew Doyle, " has always been the declaration 
that the pauper has a right to relief." This principle 
was laid down by the law of Christian V. in 16S3, and 
again in the Constitutional Charter of 1866; and the 
new Poor Law of April 9th, 1891 , emphatically declares 
that the community at large (det OffentRge) is bound to 
afford assistance to every person who is unable to procure 
the necessaries of life for himself or for those dependent 
on him. Under the early law, three distinct systems of 
poor relief were in operation — one for rural districts, 
another for towns, and a third for Copenhagen. In 
each case disastrous results were produced by the in- 
discriminate granting of relief to all destitute persons ; 
and this was not remedied when, in 1 868, the municipal 
institutions of Denmark were remodelled and the Poor 
Law administration in towns transferred from the " poor 
districts" to the newly established elective town councils. 
Under this system the burgomaster administered poor 
relief in person, with the assistance of unpaid overseers, 
who, being for the most part small shopkeepers, were 
unable to investigate the cases brought before them. 
Medical relief, in particular, was given with most in- 
jurious facility, and often to* persons who were quite 
capable of providing for their own requirements. The 
institutions for indoor relief were of four kinds. By the 
law of Christian V. every parish was obliged to provide 
a poorhouse (Fattighus) which closely resembled the 
parochial workhouse under the old English Poor Law, 
and appears to have been as unsatisfactory as the latter. 
It was with a view to their improvement that the 
pauper-farms (Fattiggaard) were instituted. In these 
establishments, which are still in existence and are 
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being constantly extended, the inmates are employed in [83.] 
agricultural or industrial work, under the constant 
supervision of a resident inspector. It is difficult to 
make any precise distinction between these institutions 
and the workhouses (Arbejdsanstfllter) with regard to 
which no special regulations are laid down by law. The 
workhouses, however, appear as a rule to be under 
stricter discipline and to be more coercive in character 
than the ordinary pauper-farms. A fourth kind of in- 
stitution, the compulsory workhouse (Tvangs Arbejds- 
anstalt) is used as a house of correction for refractory 
paupers. The Poor Law of 1891 lays down that the 
deserving poor are to be relieved in their own homes, 
or to be sent to the workhouse only if this is conducive 
to their own welfare. Within the workhouse, old or 
infirm persons and children are to be kept entirely 
separate from the able-bodied or disreputable inmates, 
and aged married couples are not to be separated unless at 
their own desire. This law also provides for the appoint- 
ment of relieving officers (Tilsynsmcend) to investigate 
the condition of the poor, to assist them by advice or 
more substantial aid, to see that the relief given is 
properly expended, and to report to the guardians 
{Fattigbestyrelserne) as to the nature and amount of 
relief required. The relieving officers may be of either 
sex, and are appointed by the guardians. In order to 
mitigate as far as possible the hardships suffered by the 
deserving poor, the law imposes upon rural communes 
the obligation of procuring rooms, at ordinary rents, for 
persons who are able to pay their way, but are unable to 
find a dwelling in consequence of the fear that they 
should at any time come upon the rates. It further 
provides that relief given to the families of conscripts 
in time of war, or to shipwrecked sailors on their journey 
home, is not to be regarded as poor relief in the sense 
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[88.] of entailing civil disabilities. Upon the other hand, 
however, civil disabilities are extended by this law to 
the person from whom an individual who is relieved has 
a right to claim support Thus a man whose wife and 
children became chargeable to the parish, would be 
himself accounted as a pauper and deprived of civil 
rights. An attempt is made to restrain the perpetuation 
of the pauper class by prohibiting marriage in the case 
of any man who has been in receipt of poor relief during 
the last five years, and has not refunded the cost of 
such relief. 
J)ld Age 84. It will have been seen that the Danish Poor Law 
of 1891 went far in the direction of granting relief to 
the deserving poor without any accompanying hardship or 
disqualification. This principle was, however, carried a 
step further by a supplementary law, passed three 
months later, " with respect to the relief in old age of 
the deserving poor, who do not come under the Poor 
Law administration.'' This law presents a startling 
contrast to the legislative proposals of the last ten years 
with regard to insurance, in which the principle of self- 
help met with the fullest recognition, whilst in the 
present law a premium is actually placed upon destitu- 
tion. As Mr. Graham Brooks observes, " nowhere has 
the self-help principle been more energetically or more 
successfully pushed," than Denmark ; " nowhere upon 
the Continent have the people had a more intelligent 
training in the principles of the private initiative. An 
extraordinary number of institutions exist, founded 
either by private munificence or by the working men 
themselves. Until very recently the State may be said 
to have done absolutely nothing in this direction except 
to appoint an inspector of savings banks."* It may be 
interesting therefore to trace the steps which have 
* Fourth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labour, 1893. 
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brought the Danish Government to its present position. [84.] 
In 1882, a committee, appointed by the Government, 
recommended the establishment of a State pension 
fund, which should be open to all. The expenses of 
administration were to be paid by the State, but no 
State subsidy was guaranteed. In the following year, 
a Government Bill was brought in by the Minister of 
Finance, by which it was proposed to establish a State 
pension fund, open to all classes alike, and especially 
designed to assist persons who had secured a small 
capital by means of their own thrift. It was in this 
Bill, however, that a definite proposal of State help was 
made for the first time. A State subsidy of two million 
kroner was to form a fund out of which premiums could 
be paid up to 300 kroner. But since it was doubtful 
whether workmen would be able to pay the rest of the 
premiums, the principle of a general fund, open to all, 
was abandoned, and a Bill was brought in which under- 
took to provide pensions for the poorer classes only. 
The decision as to the necessary qualification of poverty 
for receiving the pension was to be entrusted to the 
directors of the fund, and would necessarily have in- 
volved minute investigation into the circumstances of 
the applicant. The Bill was, however, not passed, and 
the matter was allowed to rest until attention was again 
directed to the subject by the German insurance legisla- 
tion of 1887. The Social Democratic Federation then 
came forward with proposals to show that the State 
must bear the whole burden of any pension scheme 
which was to be of real benefit to the working classes. 
Wages, they urged, were too low to allow even the 
most prosperous artisans to make provision for their old 
age, and they therefore claimed for every workman the 
right to State support when his working days were over. 
Several private Bills followed, introduced by MM. Rubin, 
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[84.] Xeergaard, Bramsen and others, in all of which the 
State was to do much and the individual little. M. 
Rubin's scheme, for instance, provided for State pensions 
at the age of sixty-two without previous contributions, 
three different scales of pensions being fixed for Copen- 
hagen, other towns, and country districts. The adminis- 
tration was to be in the hands of local committees, 
appointed by the town or parish councils. The principle 
of a non-contributory State pension was adopted by the 
Government in the law of 1891, by which relief is 
granted under certain conditions to any person over the 
age of sixty, who is unable to provide himself and those 
dependent on him with the necessaries of life, or with 
proper treatment in case of sickness. In the form in 
which the Bill was first introduced, assistance was made 
conditional on the applicant's having been a member 
of a sick fund for five years previously, but in its final 
form the law entirely ignores the principle of self-help 
upon the part of the recipient. The conditions upon 
which the pension is granted are that the applicant 
must not have undergone sentence for any dishonourable 
transaction; that his poverty must not be caused by 
his own fault, either by extravagant living or by undue 
provision for his children or others ; that he has resided 
in the country for ten years previously to applying for 
the old age pension, and that during that period he has 
not received poor relief or been found guilty of begging 
and vagrancy. The relief granted " must be sufficient 
for the support of the person relieved, and of his family, 
and for their treatment in case of sickness, but it may 
be given in money or in kind, as circumstances require, 
or consist in free admission to a suitable asylum or other 
establishment intended for that purpose." One-half of 
the cost of relief is to be borne by the communes, whilst 
the other half is to be defrayed by a State subsidy, 
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which is not, according to the terms of the law, to [84.] 
exceed two million kroner (£111,110) annually. It is, 
however, pointed out by Mr. Spender, in « The State 
and Pensions in Old Age," that "if the law remains in 
force, and is carried out in accordance with its spirit, 
this experimental estimate may need to be considerably 
increased. We have already seen that M. Rubin's 
scheme, which contained no disqualifying test, con- 
templated an expenditure of nearly double this amount. 
But the Danes, like others, are as yet very much in the 
dark as to the effect of their law, and the cost of carry- 
ing it into execution."* Applications for relief are to 
be made to the magistrates in Copenhagen, and, outside 
Copenhagen, to the communal authorities, who decide 
as to the merit of the applicant's claims. 

85. This law did not come into force in all its details Criticisms 
until the beginning of 1892, so that it is difficult at **££*£* 
present to judge as to its results ; but certain objections results. 
were made with regard to both the principle and the 
detailed provisions of the Bill at the time when it was 
introduced, which have received a certain amount of 
confirmation since. Thus it was urged that by making 
the receipt of a pension depend upon the destitution of 
the applicant, thrift and self-help are discouraged on 
the one hand, and a check given to assistance from 
relatives and private charity upon the other. That this 
has been already found to result from the operation of 
the law would appear from an article in the Nationalo- 
konomisk Tidsskrift for March and April, 1894, by M. 
Cordt Trap, in which it is stated that at least two 
instances are known in which provident funds formed 
by employers for their workpeople have been broken up 
since the law was passed, and the savings drawn out 
and squandered. The Friendly Societies (Selvfycelps- 

* Spender, •* The State and Pensions in Old Age," p. 107. 
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185.] forewngerne) also complain that it is becoming more 
difficult for them to retain their members. M. Boeder, 
who was one of the first to take part in the practical 
administration of the law, has expressed an opinion that 
its operation tends to unloosen the ties which bind 
parents and children, and servants and masters, together, 
and that it is further likely to lead to a reduction of 
wages. Upon the other hand, it appears that hardship 
has arisen in some cases from the refusal of assistance to 
aged persons whose children do support them to a 
certain extent, but are unable to do so sufficiently. 
Again, it is urged that the condition that the recipients 
of pensions must not have received any Poor Law relief 
during the previous ten years, places persons between 
the ages of fifty and sixty in a position of peculiar 
difficulty. In many occupations a workman appears to 
have very little chance of employment, or at least of 
earning other than very low wages, after fifty or fifty-five 
years of age, and he is therefore either driven to exhaust 
any savings he may have made, in his struggle to avoid 
Poor Law relief before the age of sixty, or, by accepting 
such relief, is deprived altogether of his claim to a 
pension. A further objection appears to be the vague- 
ness of terminology, which leaves it to the administrators 
of the law to decide, upon the one hand, what consti- 
tutes destitution in the sense of the law, and, upon the 
other, what amount of pension is to be considered 
" sufficient for the support of the person relieved, and of 
his family, and for their treatment in case of sickness." 
The pension scheme finally cannot be considered as 
much else than an extensive system of outdoor relief, 
under which almost as much latitude is allowed to the 
administrators of the law as is left to the guardians and 
relieving officers under the English Poor Law ; and, as 
Mr. Spender points out, it will depend upon the nature 
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of the administration whether or not the receipt of a [86.] 
pension is as degrading in its effect, and accompanied 
by as much stigma of dependence, as Poor Law relief. 
Although the pensions are intended only for the 
deserving, it appears probable that the communes, which 
are obliged to bear the whole burden of Poor Law 
relief, but are entitled to State aid in giving pensions, 
will tend to give relief in the latter form as far as 
possible, until the distinction between the two is prac- 
tically obliterated. 



PART III 
CONCLUSIONS 

CHAPTER I 

THE EXTENT AND CAUSES OF THE 
PRESENT EVIL 

Extent of 86. From the foregoing summary of the evidence 
Old Age gi ven before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 
and of the results of independent investigations into the 
same subject made under the direction of Mr. C. Booth, 
it appears that the proportion of aged persons in receipt 
of Poor Law relief in England and Wales is excessive, 
amounting to not less than an average of 30 per cent, 
of the entire population above the age of sixty-five. Since, 
moreover, a considerable section of the community are 
practically excluded from the possibility of becoming 
paupers in old age, it would seem that the percentage 
of aged paupers amongst the remaining classes of the 
population must be a good deal above this general 
average. It is true that certain deductions from such 
numbers would seem necessary, to meet the case of 
medical relief, which by force of custom is often given 
to persons who are far removed from a condition of 
destitution, and received by them in the belief that no 
stigma of pauperism attaches to it.* It is also pointed 

* It may be well to quote here the 26th section of the report 
of the majority of the members of the Aged Poor Commission : 
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out by Mr. Loch in his Supplementary Memorandum, [86.] 
added to the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor, that the accuracy of the statistics in the 
return, usually known as Mr. Ritchie's return, for 1891-2, 
is very doubtful, as the migratory character of the 
poorest classes in towns, and the consequent difficulty of 
avoiding duplication, or even triplication, of entries, 
make the year's count considerably larger than the real 
number of paupers relieved. But after making due 
allowance for these facts, an amount of old age pauper- 
ism remains which indicates widespread conditions of 
poverty and suffering amongst the aged members of the 
working classes. That this is a serious social evil is 
admitted on all hands, but the nature of its causes, and ^— 
consequently of the remedies which may be expected to 
effect a cure, are subjects concerning which many con- 
flicting views have been expressed. 

87. Broadly speaking, the opinions given with regard Causes of 
to the causes of old age pauperism fall under two heads, p^^rifm 
according to the answer given to the question : Is it 
possible, under existing conditions and with existing 
opportunities, for a working man not only to support 
himself and his family, with due regard to their physical 
and moral welfare, during the time when he has full 
wage-earning capacity, but also to make provision for 
the time when old age impairs or altogether destroys 
that capacity ? To those who consider that this is 

" 26. It is noticeable that medical relief (which does not now 
involve general disfranchisement), although varying very re- 
markably in amount in different unions, accounts, when taking 
the whole country together, for 6 per cent, of the total number 
of aged who are relieved in the year. And it must be remembered 
that in very many cases the actual medicine is supplemented by 
special food or stimulants given on the medical officer's recom- 
mendation." (Royal Commission on the Aged Poor: Report, 
vol. i. pp. xiii.-xiv.) 
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[87.] possible, the causes of old age pauperism appear to be 
moral, and in the majority of cases preventable by the 
individuals concerned. To those, on the other hand, 
who consider this impossible, these causes seem to lie in 
economic and social conditions, which are for the most 
part beyond the control of the individuals in question. 
Amongst such conditions the low rate of wages in 
certain trades, particularly in agriculture, is that to 
which most importance has been attached; and it is 
repeatedly asserted that it is impossible for the agricul- 
tural labourer to live in decent comfort and yet provide 
for old age on a wage which does not exceed from 12$. 
to 15*. a week.* That this, .however, is not the case, 
must be the conclusion drawn from instances quoted by 
other persons, of agricultural labourers, earning 12$. or 
13s. a week, married and with families, who bring up 
their children well, have clean and tidy homes, and are 
able to insure for an old age annuity, as well as to belong 
to a sick club. Even though such cases are not impos- 
sible, however, it may safely be assumed that they are 
of necessarily rare occurrence, involving both unusually 
strong moral qualities in the individuals themselves, 
and some unusual external stimulus, if only in the form 
of advice and encouragement. Wages, it must be ad- 
mitted, are in certain cases, and notably in those of 
agricultural and casual labourers and in the majority of 
female trades, so low as to render provision for old age 
a matter of extreme difficulty, and considerable self- 
denial, if not absolute privation, in earlier years ; and a 
certain amount of old age pauperism must be ascribed to 
this cause. In other trades again, in which wages are high, 
it is asserted that the period of wage-earning capacity is 
so short that it is equally impossible in such cases to make 

* It will be shown below that this estimate is probably lower 
than the true average wage of agricultural labourers. 
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provision for old age. For agricultural labourers the [87.] 
wage-earning period is generally much more prolonged 
than in most other employments, and even when an 
agricultural labourer gets past earning full wages, he 
can often get employment at odd jobs in the country, 
and where he is known as a decent fellow an effort is 
very frequently made to provide him with such work as 
he can do. But in other kinds of work the increased 
stress and rapidity of industrial operations is undoubtedly 
much felt by the aged workers, and renders it difficult 
for them to find employment at a comparatively early 
age. It may, however, be replied that it is precisely 
in these trades that the attempt to provide for old 
age through associative effort, in the form of the super- 
annuation benefits in connection with Trade Unions, 
has been undertaken with most success. In addition to 
these economic causes which affect particular industries, 
there are also some which affect particular localities, 
such as those which have been shown to render old age 
in towns more poverty-stricken as a rule than old age 
in rural districts. Upon the other hand, there is a 
large mass of evidence to prove that in the majority of 
instances destitution in old age is attributable, in part 
at least, to some mental or moral defect in the in- 
dividual concerned, who has lacked either the foresight 
or the self-control to make the required efforts to pro- 
vide for the future ; and that in many cases it is the 
direct result of intemperance or crime. It may indeed 
be true, as is sometimes asserted, that a considerable 
amount of such moral weakness is in its turn due to 
economic causes ; but whilst it is impossible to decide 
in individual instances to what extent this is the fact, 
there appears to be no sufficient ground for believing 
that it is invariably, or in any instance exclusively, the 
case, or for supposing that any merely economic remedy 

19 
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[87.] would fully meet the evil. In laying full weight upon 
the moral causes which conduce to poverty and pauper- 
ism in old age, it must, however, be borne in mind that 
the responsibility even of these causes does not rest ex- 
clusively with the paupers themselves. For repeated 
evidence shows that the general condition of the aged 
poor in any district, as well as the readiness with which 
they seek for Poor Law relief, depends to a large extent 
upon the nature of the administration of the Poor Law, 
and particularly upon the amount of care and atten- 
tion devoted to the consideration of the best methods 
of relief by the guardians ; upon the extent to which 
private charity is given and the manner in which it is 
dispensed ; and further upon the opportunities for 
thrift which are placed within the reach of the work- 
ing classes. Thus Mr. Booth states that his reports 
from country districts " bear witness to the extent to 
which the comfort of the people, and especially of the 
old .... depends on the character, disposition, and 
actions of the landowners, on the wisdom and kindli- 
ness of the well-to-do generally, and of the clergy in 
particular/' * 

* Booth, " The Aged Poor: Conditions," p. 416. 



CHAPTER II 

THE REMEDIES SUGGESTED FOR THE AVOID- 
ANCE OF OLD AGE POVERTY 



88. The methods which are already in existence, or Classifica- 
tion of 
remedies. 



which have been proposed, for solving the problem of ^° n of 



old age poverty, may be grouped according to three 
different principles of division. First, with regard to 
their nature, the same distinction may be made as has 
been adopted in respect to the causes of the evil ; and 
the remedies may be divided into those which are moral 
and those which are economic. Secondly, the classifi- 
cation may be based upon the object which is in view, 
and in this case the remedies fall into two main groups. 
In the first are those which aim at attacking the root of 
the evil by placing old age so far as possible beyond the 
reach of actual privation upon the one hand, and of a 
humiliating position of dependency upon the other ; 
whilst in the second group are those remedies which 
aim at the alleviation of such destitution in old age as 
cannot be, or at any rate has not been, avoided. Thirdly, 
the basis of classification chosen may be the principle 
which underlies the remedies ; and three divisions may 
be made according as this principle is socialistic or indi- 
vidualistic, or combines the two. As the second of these 
methods of division, resting upon the object aimed at, is 
as a rule the easiest to apply, as well as in some respects 
the most fundamental in character, it is the one which 
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[88.] I have adopted for the main division of the remedies in 
existence or suggested, with a subdivision in each group 
according to the third method mentioned. It will be 
sufficient in the case of each remedy to point out whether 
the effects which may be expected from it are mainly 
moral or mainly economic in character. 

I. The Action of the State. 

Universal 89. Amongst the methods in existence or suggested 
Pensions, ^y which poverty in old age may be avoided, the most 
far-reaching, and in theory perhaps the simplest, is the 
proposed plan of universal non-contributory pensions for 
all persons above a certain fixed age. The line of 
argument adopted by the advocates of this method is 
as follows. A large proportion of the aged poor are 
suffering from destitution due to causes over which they 
had no control, and in such cases it is unjust that their 
necessary relief should be accompanied by any degrada- 
tion, such as now attends the reception of Poor Law 
relief, or even to a less extent of private charity. Since, 
however, the investigation of the causes which have led 
to each individual case of destitution would be a work of 
too great magnitude to be undertaken by the State, 
and since, moreover, the materials for such an investiga- 
tion are often inaccessible, justice to all the deserving 
aged poor can only be ensured by a method of State relief 
which does not take into account the question of desert 
Again, it is argued, if such relief be given to the 
destitute because they are such, it will, on the one 
hand, be impossible to dissociate this relief from some 
stigma of social inferiority, whilst, on the other hand, 
it will come too late to save the recipient from the 
suffering involved in sinking into this condition. 
Therefore the relief must be given to all persons alike, 
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irrespective of their necessity for it, and, further, it must [89.] 
be given if possible before this necessity becomes 
urgent. The logical conclusion to this line of argu- 
ment is the suggestion, frankly adopted by some of the 
witnesses before the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, that the State should give to each individual who 
reaches a certain age, which should be fixed at the 
lowest point at which the capacity for self-support may 
be reasonably expected to cease, an allowance sufficient 
to place him for the rest of his life beyond the possi- 
bility of enduring privation.* Mr. Booth's universal 
pension scheme is the form in which this proposal 
is best known to the public ; but it may be noticed 
that it falls short in two respects of the demands 
of the more thorough-going advocates of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is based. These are the age at 
which it becomes due, which is said to be too high 
to meet the case of persons engaged in some forms 
of industry, «nd the amount of the pension, which is 
so low as to act as a mere palliative rather than 
as a preventive of poverty. Whatever the details 
of any scheme of this nature may be, however, there 
are certain observations which will be equally applicable 
to it. The first and most important of these is that the 
principle upon which it is based is entirely new and 
foreign to the constitution of society in this country. 
It rests, in fact, upon the assumption that at a certain 
period of life the duty of maintaining every individual 
lies not with that individual, his family, or other indivi- 
* Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. , who wrote a separate report 
from those signed by the other members of the Aged Poor Com- 
mission, expresses the belief "that the only adequate way of 
dealing with the situation is frankly to recognise the maintenance 
of the aged as a public charge, to be borne by the whole com- 
munity." (Royal Commission on the Aged Poor : Report, vol. i. 
p. xcviii.) 
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[89.] duals, with whom he may have entered into voluntary 
association, but with the State. If this is true in the 
case of persons rendered incapable of self-support by old 
age, why should it not be equally true of children, of 
the infirm, of all other classes, in short, who from what- 
ever cause are unable to maintain themselves? The 
principle is, indeed, only tenable if, as admitted by one 
witness before the Aged Poor Commission, it is regarded 
as part of a general scheme of State socialism. But 
apart from this fundamental difficulty of principle, there 
are numerous practical questions which present them- 
selves. First, with regard to expense, it appears that 
the cost of even Mr. Booth's scheme, with its high limit 
of age and small scale of allowance, would, on his own 
showing, be so great that it is generally considered to 
place the proposal beyond the range of practical politics. 
Next, with regard to administration, the difficulties and 
expense involved in proving the age and identity of 
every applicant are obviously enormous. Again, upon 
what conditions are the pensions to be received ? Are 
they, as intended by Mr. Booth, to be enjoyed at the 
same time as earnings, and, if so, will they not tend to 
depress the rate of earnings in old age, and consequently 
to some extent of wages generally ? Or, as suggested 
by other persons, must all earnings cease at the age 
when the pension becomes payable ; and, if so, will the 
measure be considered beneficial, or even just, by those 
individuals who are still in unimpaired possession of 
their faculties at the prescribed age, and capable of 
earning an income greatly in excess of the amount of the 
allowance ? Finally, it must be asked what will be the 
moral result of such a scheme ? WilJ it not sap to 
some extent the foundations of such moral qualities as 
industry, thrift, and self-reliance in the character of 
the nation ? 
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II. The Action of the Individual. 

90. Such persons, upon the other hand, who urge that Self-help 
it is within the power of the individuals concerned to tary effort, 
provide for their old age by the exercise of thrift in 
early and middle life, claim for the principle of self-help 
the following advantages over any system of State pen- 
sions. First, that while any universal scheme of State 
provision for the aged involves a costly and complicated 
administrative system, provision made by individuals, 
whether alone or in voluntary associations, is made in 
the simplest and most economical manner. Secondly, 
that while one heroic remedy, such as that of universal 
pensions, must be applied without discrimination to 
every case alike, including those in which it is unneces- 
sary and therefore wasteful, the methods of self-help 
and thrift are various, and can generally be modified to 
suit each individual. Thirdly, that the withdrawal of a 
large amount of capital from productive enterprise, 
which would be inevitable, at any rate at the first intro- 
duction of universal old age pensions, would seriously 
endanger the prosperity of the country ; whereas every 
individual who makes provision for his own old age does 
so, as a rule, by adding to the total productive capital of 
the nation. Fourthly, it is possible that the institution 
of old age pensions, to be given irrespective of previous 
character and circumstances, would have an injurious 
moral effect in removing those motives to industry and 
self-restraint in earlier life which are afforded by the 
prospect of providing for old age. Finally, the advocates 
of self-help maintain that whilst the introduction of 
pensions can only be a gigantic experiment in an untried 
method, the means they advocate have been already 
proved and found successful, and require only further 
extension and improvement. To prove this, they point 
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[90.] to the great development which has taken place within 
a comparatively short time in the Friendly Society and 
Trade Union movements, and to the fact that, directly 
or indirectly, such forms of association do in the majority 
of cases make some provision for the old age of their 
members ; and, further, to the large amount of capital 
accumulated by the working classes which is deposited 
in Savings Banks, or invested in Building or Co-operative 
Societies. But, it is argued by their opponents, such 
means of provision for old age are within the reach of 
only the more favoured members of the working classes, 
and can never therefore afford a complete solution of 
the problem. To deal with this question fully it is 
necessary to consider separately the conditions under 
which such provision can be made. 
The 91. First, there must be an economic possibility of 

TOsSbmty sav* 11 ^ m youth and middle life ; a margin, that is, 
of saving, between the amount of earnings and of necessary 
expenditure. It appears from the preceding summary 
that this margin is generally considered to exist in the 
case of most members of the working classes, with the 
exception of agricultural and casual labourers, and of a 
large proportion of female workers. Even in the case 
of agricultural labourers earning such low wages as 12$. 
or 13$. a week it has, moreover, been found possible in 
certain instances by careful management to diminish the 
expenditure so far as to leave a sufficient margin. It 
would appear, however, that the average wages of agri- 
cultural labourers are above this level. With regard 
to the great improvement which has taken place in 
their general condition during the last twenty years, 
the evidence given before the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor is, on the whole, in agreement with the 
results of the very thorough investigation into the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer carried out by the 
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Royal Commission on Labour. These results, with [0L] 
regard to the amount of earnings, are summarised by 
Mr. Little in his final report, dated April 12th, 1894, as 
follows : "The current rate of weekly wages is the 
standard of payment for ordinary labourers given and 
taken in the absence of any agreement. This rate 
varies often by as much as 2*. a week in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and frequently by 1*. a week in the same 
parish. At the time of the inquiry this rate varied from 
10*. a week in Bromyard, Cirencester, Dorchester, 
Langport, Pewsey, and Wantage, to 18*. in Garstang 
and Wigton, the average of the 38 estimates of the 

mean rates for all districts being 13*. 5d. a week 

The wages of labourers are, however, very generally 
augmented to a greater or less extent by opportunities 
of earning extra money at piece-work, or at certain 
seasons ; by various allowances, such as a cottage and 
garden rent-free ; by gratuities as rewards or encourage- 
ments ; by refreshment of meat or drink ; by the pro- 
vision of fuel, and in many other ways — and all these 
additions must be taken into account in estimating 
earnings. The result of a careful investigation of all 
the evidence on the subject, leads me to estimate the 
average earnings of the ordinary labourer as 15*. llrf. a 
week, with a maximum of 20*. 9d. a week in Glendale 
(Northumberland) and a minimum of 12*. 6d. a week in 
Langport (Somerset). The earnings of shepherds are 
estimated to range from 23*. 6d. in Glendale to 14*. 
in Langport, and those of carters, cattlemen, and 
others in charge of stock, from 20*. Qd. in Glendale to 
14*. in Langport. These estimated earnings of ordinary 
labourers are those of average men who work regularly 
and diligently throughout the year. In many districts 
where piece-work is common there is little doubt that a 
first-class labourer can earn considerably more than the 
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[01.] estimated sums." * Again, with regard to the actual 
value of the money wages, Mr. Little writes : " If in 
some parts of the country wages are now lower than 
they were ten years ago, they are certainly higher 
than at any period previous to 1873-4, and there is 
reason to believe that the average earnings within the 
reach of a willing and capable worker are in most 
districts considerably in excess of what they were twenty 
years ago. Any comparison of the present conditions 
with those prevailing thirty and forty years ago would 
be still more favourable to the present period. . . . The 
most effective agent in bringing about the improved 
condition of the agricultural labourer has undoubtedly 
been the cheapness of all the prime necessaries of life. 
His wages will purchase more bread, meat, butter, 
cheese, sugar, tea and clothing than could have been 
bought for the same money twenty years ago, and it is 
probably no exaggeration to state that l6s. will buy as 
much of the principal commodities which a labourer 
consumes in the proportions in which he requires them 
as could have been bought for a sovereign in 1871-2." t 
If this is so, it does not appear unreasonable to believe 
that any addition to the present earnings, or any 
increased opportunity for saving, such as that recently 
afforded by the freeing of elementary education, might 
be utilised for the purpose of providing for old age 
without imposing any injurious burden upon agricultural 
labourers. The case of the casual labourer is, however, 
somewhat different, in so far as the rise in rents in 

* Royal Commission on Labour: Fifth and Final Report. 
Part I. [C— 7421]. " The Agricultural Labourer (England)," pp. 
206, 207. 

f Royal Commission on Labour: Fifth and Final Report. 
Part I. [C — 7421]. " The Agricultural Labourer (England)," 
p. 216. 
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towns, where casual labourers are principally found, has [0L] 
swallowed up the greater part, if not all, of the saving 
in expenditure due to the fall in the price of other 
necessaries of life. The only hope of improvement in 
this case appears to lie in diminishing the amount 
of casual labour so far as possible by the improved 
organisation of industry, and by the action of Trade 
Unions.* With regard to female labour, again, a rise in 
wages must be hoped for, chiefly through the extension 
of organisation and the education of public opinion upon 
this question. 

92. It is, however, generally speaking, of little use to Means 
the working classes that their earnings should be large of inv * st - 
enough to enable them to save, if facilities are not {a) Friendly 
afforded for the secure and advantageous investment 01 S 00161165 * 
their savings. That such facilities are at present far 
greater than they were twenty or even ten years ago 
there is no doubt, nor does there appear to be any 
sufficient reason for supposing that they will not continue 
to increase. The various forms of working-men's associa- 
tions, and the extent to which the accumulated savings 
of the working classes are entrusted to them, will be 
dealt with at greater length in a subsequent volume, 
and can only be touched on here. The most important 
of them are the Friendly Societies, Building Societies, 
Co-operative Societies and Trade Unions ; and the follow- 
ing figures, taken from the Report of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, &c, for the year 1892, and refer- 
ing to the registered societies only, give some idea of 
their comparative number and wealth. From the 

* For a full discussion of the problem of casual labour, see 
the Author's book on " The Unemployed." London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1894. 
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evidence which was given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Aged Poor, it appears that but few 
Friendly Societies attempt to deal directly with the pro- 
blem of old age by providing annuities or superannuation 
benefits, but that their indirect effect upon the question 
is clearly shown by the comparatively small number of 
their members who apply for Poor Law relief. It also 
appears that the small amount of direct action taken 
by these societies in this direction hitherto, has been 
due rather to the indifference shown by their members 
in the matter than to any inability on their part to deal 
with it. The larger societies are now taking the matter 
into consideration, and there does not seem any reason 
to doubt that they will succeed in overcoming the 
difficulties attending it. The suggestions made with 
regard to this subject by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in his evidence before the Aged Poor Commis- 
sion may be again quoted in this connection. The condi- 
tions of old age insurance should, in his opinion, be 
more elastic than they are present. A fixed age at 
which the annuity is to begin is both unpopular and 
undesirable, and tables might be prepared showing the 
amount of annuity which could be secured at different 
ages. Moreover, if from medical and actuarial advice it 
appeared likely that a member would not live many 
years, the amount of the annuity might be increased. 
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Sick pay would have to be stopped after the payment [08.] 
of the annuity had begun. Further, the money might 
be made returnable, which would be a greater induce- 
ment to insurance, but this would necessitate higher con- 
tributions. It appears from the evidence that although in 
the past the failure or dissolution of Friendly Societies 
has been one cause contributing to the poverty of the 
aged members of the working classes, unsound Friendly 
Societies are rapidly dying out, and the larger societies 
are now conducted on strict actuarial principles, which 
renders their solvency a matter of practical certainty. 
With regard to the opportunities for this form of invest- 
ment enjoyed by agricultural labourers, Mr. Little 
states, in the report already referred to, that " In no 
less than 34 districts out of the 38, a large proportion 
of the labourers are said to belong to some benefit 
society, and this is particularly the case with the younger 
men. Very frequently the older men, who are not now 
members of such a society, have formerly belonged to 
some club which was founded upon an unsound financial 
basis and has been broken up. Local or village clubs are 
still numerous, but the younger men have a distinct 
preference for the larger societies, such as the Odd 
Fellows, Foresters, &c., which have branches or affiliated 
lodges generally distributed over the country."* In 
a paper on State-aided Pensions for Old Age, read 
at the South Midland Poor Law Conference at Oxford, 
on November 21st, 1894, by Mr. W. Chance, J. P., 
the table on p. 302 is given, which, as the writer 
says, "shows at a glance the cost of the old age 

benefits of some good and sound societies The 

table gives the sums payable by male members 
of Friendly Societies to secure old age pensions. As 

* Royal Commission on Labour: Fifth and Final Report. 
Part I. [C— 7421]. "The Agricultural Labourer (England)," 
p. 215. 
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regards femaks, they can, in the Manchester Unity, [92.] 

insure for the same benefits as males. In the Foresters 

there is as yet no table of superannuation benefits for 

them. In the Hampshire Society, a payment of 12*. a 

year beginning at any age between 10 and 14, and a 

payment of 13*. a year between 14 and 17, will secure 

not only a pension of 3s. a week after 65, but sick pay 

of 6s. a week for the first year of sickness, of 3s. a week 

for the succeeding half-year, and of 1*. 6d. a week 

during the remainder of the illness." * 

93. Trade Unions are another form of working-men's Means 

associations which often provide old age pensions. In ment . 

Appendix VI. to the Minutes of Evidence taken before Trade 
1 x . unions. 

the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, a table is 

given of 51 Trade Unions which give some form of super- 
annuation benefit to their members, and in the tabulated 
t( Rules of Associations of Employers and Employed/' 
drawn up for the Royal Commission on Labour, 94 Trade 
Unions appear to have this benefit. I may be perhaps 
allowed to quote here my account of these superannua- 
tion benefits contained in the Memorandum on the Rules 
of Associations ot Employes prefixed to that volume : — 
" Superannuation benefit is usually granted only to 
members who are above a certain age, and who have 
also belonged to the society for a certain number of 
years, the scale of the benefit often depending upon the 
length of memberhip. Thus, in the United Kingdom 
Society of Coachmakers, members who are sixty years 
of age, and unable to earn the ordinary rate of wages, 
receive from 6s. to 8s. a week, according as they have 
been in the society from thirty to forty years. In several 
societies, however, superannuation benefit is allowed to 
any member who is rendered incapable of work bv 

* Report of the Proceedings of the South -Midland Poor Law 
Conference at Oxford, November 1894. London : Knight & Co., 
90 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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[93.] blindness or other infirmity, irrespective of his age, 
though as a rule only after a certain length of member- 
ship. This benefit is often given in the form of a 
weekly allowance, but in many societies takes the form 
of a lump sum, granted when the member first becomes 
permanently incapacitated from work. Thus, in the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, a grant of 
£2,0 is made to members disabled by old age or accident. 
In some societies the grant takes the form of a certain 
proportion of the total contributions paid by a member 
being returned to him, as in the Union of Shipmasters 
and Officers, in which a member who is disabled after 
fifteen years' membership receives back half his con- 
tributions, and if disabled after twenty years' member- 
ship, two-thirds of his contributions. A few societies, 
as the London Philanthropic Society of Coopers, have 
a rule that the number of persons in receipt of this 
benefit at any one time may not exceed a certain limit. 
Members who receive superannuation benefit may 
generally be entitled to funeral benefit by continuing to 
pay a small contribution, but they are as a rule excluded 
from all other benefits. They are often at liberty to 
earn what they can at other occupations, but are 
generally precluded from working at their own trade." * 
The action of Trade Unions in this respect has been on 
the whole successful, and there seems to be a tendency 
to establish superannuation benefits in unions which 
have not had one hitherto. There are, however, two 
dangers in connection with this benefit inTrade Unions 
— one is that it may impose too heavy a burden upon 
the funds in the course of time, and thus weaken the 
fighting capacity of the union ; and the other, that the 
general funds may be so reduced through labour disputes 

* Royal Commission on Labour. Rules of Associations of 
Employers and of Employed ; together with Introductory 
Memoranda. [C — 6795 — xii.] P. xviii. 
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that the uhion is unable to fulfil its obligations to its [93.] 
aged members. It is only fair to add that the latter 
case has seldom, if ever, occurred. It may be further 
noticed that even in those unions in which there is no 
recognised superannuation benefit, members disabled by 
old age are frequently allowed continuous sick pay. 

94. Building and co-operative societies, on the other Means 
hand, provide for old age indirectly only, by offering ment . " 
advantageous opportunities for the investment of small (*) Building 
savings. Important evidence with regard to these operative 
classes of societies was given before the Royal Com- S 5c etI ^ s ' 
mission on Labour, in the course of which some Banks, 
practical suggestions were made by the present Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, and by his predecessor, 
Mr. Ludlow, with regard to the law concerning Building 
Societies. By the adoption of their suggestions, these 
gentlemen believe that the financial insecurity which 
has unhappily characterised a large number of these 
societies may be avoided. In spite of the numerous 
cases of failure which there have been amongst them, 
they still appear to enjoy a widespread popularity 
amongst the working classes, and an account of the 
rapid development of one of the most successful of 
them was given by Mr. Fatkin in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. The rise of 
Co-operative Associations has been more gradual, but 
steady, and shows no sign of diminution at present. 
Amongst the facilities for the investment of savings an 
important place must be given to Savings Banks. 
These are of various kinds, the most important being 
the Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee Savings Banks 
and Railway Savings Banks. Post Office Savings 
Banks form part of the action of the State in assisting 
individual effort, and will therefore be dealt with 
separately below. The membership and funds of Rail- 

20 
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[84.] way and Trustee Savings Banks, taken from the Report 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1892, 
are as follows : 





Number of Amount of 
Depositors. * Funds. 


Railway Savings Banks 

Trustee Savings Banks . , 


22,899 
1,510,282 


£ 

I,788,OI2 
44,140,672 



Extensive as the operations of these various classes of 

Workmen's Associations and Savings Banks evidently 

are, and great as their influence has undoubtedly been 

upon the old age of some sections of the working 

classes, there appears every reason to believe that their 

scope might be made very much wider. There is 

ample opportunity in this direction for the individual 

efforts of those who have the welfare of the aged poor 

at heart, and many passages in the evidence given 

before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor show 

the beneficial results which have been produced, where 

the clergy or the landowners have taken an active part 

in the promotion of agencies for self-help, and have 

inculcated sound principles of management amongst 

their members.* 

95. Even where the ability to save and the induce- 

conditions men t f easy means of investing savings are both 
required. £ # # # ° ° 

present, thrift is not practised m the absence of certain 

moral qualities. The power of self-control, and even of 

self-denial, forethought for the future, energy and per- 

* In a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society on 
April 23, 1895, Mr. Brabrook stated that the funds now invested 
in the various classes of institutions referred to above (including 
registered Friendly Societies and Trade Unions) amounted to 
£240,296,733. 



Moral 
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severance are essential, if provision for old age is to be [95.] 
made by the individual himself. Thus it is found that 
in the majority of instances in which such provision has 
not been made, intemperate or vicious habits, or mere 
shiftlessness and "want of backbone/' have been the 
cause. The foregoing summary of evidence before the 
Aged Poor Commission contains the reiterated state- 
ments of witnesses that old age poverty is due to want 
of character more than to want of money, and these are 
borne out by the testimony of Mr. Charles Booth in 
his last book on " The Aged Poor." In many cases, 
however, it is probable that mere ignorance of the 
best means of investment and the absence of any habit 
of forecasting the future are chiefly to blame. Here 
again it is clear that the assistance which may be 
rendered to the poor by the members of the well-to-do 
classes, in the form of sound advice and sympathetic 
encouragement, given by individuals to individuals, is 
enormous. From this point of view, improved elemen- 
tary education, and the spread of temperance, may also 
be expected to have the most favourable results. To 
those advocates of State pensions therefore who con- 
tend that the development of the practice of thrift is 
too slow a remedy for the evils of old age poverty, two 
answers may be made. First, that if the various agencies 
for self-help continue to grow and spread within the next 
twenty or thirty years as rapidly as they have done in 
the past, they may be expected to deal adequately with 
the greater bulk of the evil at a period which is not 
further off than that at which most of the proposed 
pension schemes are expected to come into full operation, 
if adopted at once. Secondly, that the practice of thrift 
has an immediately beneficial moral effect upon those 
who exercise it, and is therefore to some extent an end 
in itself. 
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III. Individual Action aided by the State. 

Post Office 06. Whilst individual action can thus do much alone, 
^^| s it may also be encouraged and rendered more effective 
by State aid. This is already given, both directly, in 
the form of the opportunities of providing for old age 
supplied by the Post Office Savings Banks and the 
system of Government annuities ; and indirectly, by every 
measure which gives increased facilities for the formation 
of associations for self-help, or which conduces to their 
stability. A great part of the work performed by the 
office of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, &c, 
is thus indirect State assistance given to individual effort 
to provide for old age. The principal means of direct 
State aid which are in existence or suggested may be 
considered separately. In the Report of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, &c, for 1 892, it is stated 
that the number of depositors in the Post Office Savings 
Banks throughout the United Kingdom in the previous 
year was 5,118,395, and that their deposits amounted to 
£76,695,768. With regard to these figures, it must be 
remembered that a large number of the deposits are 
made, not by individuals, but by Friendly Societies, Trade 
Unions, and other associations, and that their amount 
has in some cases already been included in the funds of 
such societies. After making allowance for this fact it 
must, however, be admitted that the advantages offered 
by these banks are appreciated by a large section of the 
working classes, and that considerable use is made of 
them, though there appears reason to believe that their 
usefulness might be still further extended. Thus several 
witnesses before the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor pointed out the necessity for bringing the ad- 
vantages of the Post Office Savings Bank system more 
prominently before the attention of the working classes 
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by means of advertisements, and for explaining its [96.] 
methods in the simplest manner possible. The repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office Savings Bank Department 
who gave evidence, assured the Commission that every 
attention was being given to methods of further popular- 
ising the banks. They further stated that the agency 
of school managers, teachers, &c, in this direction is 
most useful, and has been attended with great success. 

97. The Government annuities in connection with Govern- 
the Post Office have at present been taken advantage of Annuities. 
by a comparatively unimportant number of persons, and 
have thus disappointed the expectations which were 
formed when they were started. The reasons which 
have been given for this partial failure, are that any 
form of annuity is unpopular, especially with the working 
classes, and that the annuities in question are less ad- 
vantageous in their conditions than those offered by 
some private insurance companies. Thus, Mr. Fatkin 
pointed out to the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
that £1 a year paid into the Post Office Savings Bank 
from the age of twenty-one, would be worth considerably 
more at the age of sixty-five than the same sum paid 
annually into the Government Annuity Fund. The two 
official representatives of the Post Office, already referred 
to, also admitted that the premiums necessary for Post 
Office insurances are too high, while the interest given 
is too low, but stated that the question was under the 
consideration of the Treasury authorities. With regard 
to this question, Mr. J. A. Spender states that " if the 
charges are made on a strictly business-like basis, it is 
reasonable that the investor should pay something more 
for Government security than he pays for the security 
of a Friendly Society, but even so the disproportion 
between the two charges is unnecessarily great, and if 
voluntary societies chose to organise and push their 
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[07.] annuity business, the Post Office scheme, as at present 

established, would probably become extinct"* Although 

it may be possible for the Government annuities to be 

made more attractive by lowering the premiums, and 

simplifying the necessary formalities, the above facts 

may perhaps be considered to point to the conclusion 

that a direct provision for old age is better made through 

voluntary than through State agencies. 

State sub- 08. In view of the superior advantages of such volun- 

,i ^ icsto tary agencies, the suggestion has been made that State 
voluntary J ^° ^o 

schemes, assistance should given in the form of subsidies to the 

superannuation benefit funds of Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions. By this means it is thought that a great 
boon might be conferred upon the aged poor, whilst the 
principles of self-help and of voluntary association would 
be strengthened rather than weakened. The scheme is 
certainly an attractive one, but it appears to have the 
insuperable difficulty attaching to it that State subsidies 
would necessitate State supervision and State control, 
which are entirely foreign to the nature of such societies. 
It is obvious, for instance, that Trade Unions could not 
be allowed to divert any of the funds contributed by the 
State to the superannuation benefit to the purposes of a 
trade dispute. But, as Mr. Ludlow pointed out in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Labour, trade 
protection is the primary legitimate function of Trade 
Unions, and it is not " possible for the State to interfere 
with the appropriation of the funds .... so long as 

they are not for an absolutely illegal purpose At 

present, I think it would be a very dangerous inter- 
ference with the operations of these societies, which, I 
believe, are dearer to the working classes than those of 
any other description." Moreover, in the case of either 
Trade Unions or Friendly Societies it is doubtful " whether 
* Spender : •* The State and Pensions in Old Age," p. 118. 
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the payment could be made as proposed without creating [98.] 
an impression in the public mind that the State did, in 
some sense or other, guarantee the society which it sub- 
sidised. In any case, it would be necessary to cancel 
the State contribution in case the society failed to per- 
form its part of the contract, and thus in appearance to 
double the loss of the individual who had insured him- 
self in an unsound society." * So far from State aid in 
this form being coveted by the Friendly Societies them- 
selves, there appears to be a strong dislike to the idea 
upon the part of their members generally. A similar 
objection is expressed by them to that part of Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposed pension scheme, which provides 
for co-operation with Friendly Societies and Trade Unions. 
According to this scheme, the State is not to subsidise 
the old age insurance funds directly : but any persons 
who have deposited 30*., if male, or 25s., if female, in 
the Post Office, at the age of twenty-five, and insured in 
any society for £6 10s. or £3 18s. respectively, shall 
have their pensions doubled by the State at the age of 
sixty-five. Mr. Chamberlain asserts that no State control 
over the societies would be necessary in this case, but 
he admits that some State supervision over the super- 
annuation benefit fund at all events would be required, 
and that this fund would have to be kept distinct. The 
scheme therefore raises all the difficulty in the case of 
Trade Unions which has been already noticed, and involves 
sufficient State interference with the funds of Friendly 
Societies to rouse the opposition of their members. 

99. Another mode of State aid suggested, is the State con- 
establishment of a State old age pension scheme, to be pensions. 
partly supported by contributions from those who join 
it. This is the principle upon which the majority of 
the proposed pension schemes, and notably that of Mr. 
* Spender : " The State and Pensions in Old Age," pp. 129-30. 
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[99.] Chamberlain, are based, and which also underlies the 
German system of old age pensions. Insurance in a 
scheme of this kind may be either voluntary, as intended 
by Mr. Chamberlain, or compulsory, as intended by 
Canon Blackley and enforced in Germany ; but special 
difficulties present themselves in either case. If the 
scheme is voluntary, it is urged that it will not reach 
the poorest classes, who are most in need of help ; 
whilst it is unjust that the whole community should be 
taxed in order to provide part of the pensions of those 
who are able to join, and choose this form of insurance 
in preference to any other. By means of such partial 
support from taxation the State pension scheme would, 
it is said, be able to undercharge all other voluntary 
schemes, and thus a great wrong and injury would be 
done to those Friendly Societies which have introduced 
old age insurance. If, on the other hand, membership 
is to be compulsory, the question arises whether it shall 
be so universally, or only for certain specified classes of 
the community. In either case the difficulties of ad- 
ministration must be very great, and the expense very 
heavy ; and the experience of Germany has shown that 
a heavy burden is thus imposed upon the State, whilst 
the benefit to individuals is but slight, and largely 
qualified by the wearisome restrictions and possibilities 
of final disappointment with which it is accompanied. 
The larger the State subsidy in the case of a contributory 
scheme, the more nearly it resembles the free pension 
schemes dealt with above, and the objections made to 
the latter apply to it. The greater the amount of the 
contributions, on the other hand, the more nearly will 
such a form of insurance resemble those already in 
operation in connection with voluntary societies, which 
can, as has been shown, be more advantageously managed 
by them than by the State. 



CHAPTER III 

REMEDIES SUGGESTED FOR THE ALLEVIA- 
TION OF OLD AGE POVERTY 

I. The Action of the State. 

100. Attention has been directed hitherto to the Different 
means by which poverty in old age may be avoided, underlying 
Although the advocates of self-help upon the one hand, State 
and of State pensions upon the other, claim for their 
several remedies that they will be sufficient in the 
course of some thirty or fifty years to remove the great 
bulk of the present evil, it is probable that there will 
always be a certain number of persons who, either 
through their own fault or through exceptional mis- 
fortune, are reduced to destitution in old age. More- 
over, at the present time a large proportion of the 
population above the age of sixty-five is in this 
condition, and it is only by gradual steps that this 
proportion can be diminished. The question of the 
alleviation of old age poverty is therefore for the 
present as pressing as that of its prevention, and has 
recently given rise to an equal amount of debate. The 
action of the State in relieving old age poverty may be 
based upon the principle that no person can be allowed 
to go without the absolute necessaries of existence ; 
as in the English Poor Law, which makes destitution 
the only qualification for relief. Or it may be based 
upon the principle that it is the duty of the State to 
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[100.] discriminate between the deserving and the undeserving 

poor, and to vary the nature and amount of the relief 

given accordingly ; this is the case with regard to the 

Danish Poor Law and Old Age Pension system. 

State pen- 101. The proposed schemes of State pensions, or of 

pendent outdoor relief which is not to involve disfranchisement 

upon desti- or social degradation, for aged persons who are in want, 

tution. 11 *i . . i i. i. . i 

generally go upon the principle of rewarding merit, and 

the workhouse, or some even more deterrent mode of 
relief, is proposed for persons ' in destitution through 
their own crime or culpable improvidence. Such 
schemes therefore approach more or less closely to 
that which is already in operation in Denmark, where 
the old age pensions amount to little else than an 
extensive distribution of outdoor relief to the deserving 
aged poor; and the objections which have been made, 
both in principle and in practice, to the Danish law, 
apply with some modifications to all the suggestions of 
this kind. The first difficulty which arises in any 
system of State relief is that of deciding what con- 
stitutes destitution, and whether any given case comes 
within the accepted definition or not. The English 
Poor Law supplies by the " workhouse test " a means 
of solving this problem, which, though admittedly 
rough, and in some instances harsh, is probably on the 
whole efficient. But if the workhouse is to be reserved 
for the undeserving, this test is precluded, and the still 
more difficult question is introduced of what constitutes 
merit. The decision whether each individual applicant 
is or is not deserving is again one of great difficulty, 
involving as it does an investigation not only into the 
present circumstances, but into the past history of each 
case. There is also an obvious danger, which the 
Danish system apparently has not escaped, that if the 
reception of State relief is freed from the deterrent 
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accompaniment of disfranchisement or other social [101.] 
stigma, an important motive to thrift will be removed, 
and the operation of private charity will also be dis- 
couraged. 

102. This danger was avoided by the framers of the The 
English Poor Law, which is based, according to Dr. po^jjf l^ w< 
Aschrott, upon the following three principles : — " (l) The 
right to receive relief must be assured. The public 
must know that every one, whatever the cause of his 
destitution, is secure against starvation. (2) Poor Law 
relief must be restricted to the minimum required for 
the support of life. It is necessary to exclude the 
possibility that the condition of the pauper shall in any 
respect be better than that of the independent poor. 
(3) It is essential to associate with the receipt of relief 
such drawbacks as will induce the poor, so far as lies in 
their power, to make provision for the future. The first 
is the duty of a civilised State. The second is required 
in the interest of justice to the ratepayers, and specially 
to the poorer class of them. The third is a necessity for 
the State which is conscious of its duty as regards social 
reforms." * It is frequently asserted that a law framed 
according to these principles may indeed act in a 
salutary manner upon young and able-bodied paupers, 
but involves some harshness, if not cruelty, of treatment 
in the case of the aged. A careful examination of the 
law itself, and of those explanations of its provisions 
and their practical application which were given in 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, leads, however, to the conclusion that the majority 
of the objections which have been made refer not so 
much to the law as to the manner of its administration, 
and that the remedy does not always lie in further or 
amended legislation. For not only the actual law, but 
* Aschrott : " The English Poor Law System." 
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[102.] also the orders of the Local Government Board, which 
is the central authority charged with its administration, 
lay down merely general principles to be carried out. 
" The guardians have an absolute discretion in applying 
enactments and principles to the particular case, and are 
free to determine, in each instance, whether relief shall 
be given, as well as how it shall be given. They have 
therefore ample scope for independent action, and are 
not fettered in the exercise of their powers. In the 
local administration, it is the honorary members with 
whom the decision rests, and who have to supervise the 
paid officers whom they have chosen. It is the paid 
officers who, by laborious efforts, prepare the materials 
for the decision, who have to carry it out, and who may 
be dismissed by the Central Board for any delay or 
neglect in the performance of their duties." * This will 
be seen more clearly if the chief points to which the 
objections have been made are examined separately. 

103. (1) It is urged that the deserving aged poor 
should be relieved in their own homes, and not be 



Objections 

to the 

present 
Poor Law /forced to enter the workhouse. The question of giving 

examined; ou t-door relief habitually as a reward of merit has been 
dealt with above to some extent, when it was seen that 
certain serious difficulties attended the system. If, how- 
ever, it appears in any individual case that the applicant 
can be relieved more humanely and effectively out of 
doors than in the workhouse, the guardians have full 
liberty to choose the former method, and in point of 
fact do so more often than not (2) Workhouse life is 
said to be unsuitable for the aged generally, in respect 
of the necessary routine in arrangements, monotony in 
food, confinement within the house or its grounds, and 
absence of recreation or suitable occupation. A further 
grievance, which affects the respectable inmates, is the 
* Aschrott ; " The English Poor Law System." 
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want of privacy, and the forced association with disre- [103.] 
putable or disagreeable companions. The evidence, 
however, tends to show that in most of these matters 
great improvements have taken place recently in many, 
if not all, of the larger workhouses, and that such im- 
provements may be greatly extended by the action of the 
guardians, or even of the workhouse officials in some 
cases.* A routine life appears indeed to be inevitable 
where a very large number of paupers are massed 
together, and it is therefore worth the consideration of 
the Local Government Board whether the number of 
aged persons received into one establishment should not 
be limited sufficiently to allow of rather more individual 
treatment. A certain amount of choice in the matter of 
food, and even of latitude with regard to the hours of t j 
meals, and of rising and going to bed, appears to be , 
almost necessary to the health of the aged, and would ' j 
certainly conduce greatly to their comfort. Even under 
the present conditions, however, the guardians of each 
union are at liberty to introduce such modifications into 
the dietary of the various classes of paupers as they 
please, although these must be ratified by the Central 
Board. The medical attendant may also vary the dietary 
of any individual for whom he may consider additional, 
or a different form, of food necessary. The permission 
which in some workhouses has been given to the aged 
paupers to make tea for themselves in the afternoon is 
an illustration of the small alleviations which it is within 
the power of the guardians to provide. They may also 
grant occasional leave of absence from the workhouse, 
and in most unions one Sunday in the month seems to 
be allowed to the aged paupers. According to the 

* A recent circular of the Local Government Board relating 
to Workhouse Administration is printed as Appendix II. to this 
volume. 
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[10&] opinion of many witnesses before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Aged Poor, this amount of liberty might 
safely be increased, and permission to go out every 
Sunday would not be too much. Great stress has 
also been laid upon the desirability of a garden 
being attached to each workhouse, in which the old 
people can sit, and those of the old men who are not 
\ too infirm can be given occupation. The provision of 
J some form of occupation for the aged, which will not tax 
/ their strength, and will at the same time give them some 
interest, appears to be a matter in which reform is 
urgently required. The Brabazon Scheme,* which has 
been successfully introduced into a few workhouses, may 
perhaps, if sufficiently developed, supply this want in 
the case of the old women, and there seems to be no 
reason why some similar plan should not be introduced 
for the old men. Dr. Aschrott points out " that the 
salutary influence which a well-chosen occupation may 
exert upon the paupers has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated This is the one point to which objection 

may be properly taken to the English workhouse with 

its present administration But, as is the case with 

a number of objections which have been raised, not 
without reason, against the English Poor Law, this has 
nothing to do with the system itself, but only with the 
fashion of its administration." t The question of the 
classification of paupers according to merit, and of 
providing the respectable with greater opportunities of 
privacy, is again one which rests entirely with the 
administration of the law. The regulations of the 
Local Government Board contain an express provision 
that subdivisions of the seven classes into which work- 
house paupers must be divided according to age and sex, 

* For an account of the Brabazon Scheme, see pp. 128-9 
t Aschrott : " The English Poor Law System." 
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may be made with reference to the moral character gir [103.] 
behaviour or the previous habits of the inmates.* It was 
also pointed out by several witnesses before the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor that separate cubicles, or 
even separate rooms, might be provided for the accom- 
modation of the respectable aged paupers within the 
workhouse if the guardians desired to do so. If an 
extension of buildings were required, the sanction of 
the Local Government Board would have to be obtained, 
but would, according to Mr. Hedley, certainly be given 
if asked for. Steps have already been taken by some 
guardians in this direction. Thus, Mr. Davy stated in 
his evidence that in " the West Derby Union workhouse 
there is a row of cottages which were primarily for the 
accommodation of aged married couples on condition 
that they should scrub and clean each cottage," and 
that this arrangement appeared to be much appreciated 
by the inmates and free from objection. The practice 
of having trained nurses in the infirmaries and sick- 
wards is now so general in the Metropolitan and 
other large workhouses, that it affords an illustration 
of the great improvements which can be effected 
without any legislative change, and an example for 
those which still require to be carried out.f Before 
leaving the subject of indoor relief, however, it must 
be clearly stated that workhouses are not primarily in- 
tended for the reception of the respectable aged poor, 
and tfrat it is just in these cases that private charity 
should step in and render the action of the Poor Law 
unnecessary.! (3) Another objection raised against the 

* For an account of a proposed classification of the indoor 
paupers at Sheffield, see Appendix IX. 

f The question of workhouse nursing is dealt with in Appen- 
dix III. 

% A letter which appeared in the Daily Chronicle on 
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[108.] Poor Law is the supposed harshness of enforcing sup- 
port from children or other relatives. Although, however, 
the guardians are legally entitled to recover the costs of 

December 3rd, 1894, may be quoted here as an illustration of 
" what the guardians can do." — " The Editor of the Daily Chronicle 
Sir, — As a ratepayer in the City of London I trust from the 
contents of this letter that you will consider the guardians of the 
City of London Union sufficiently Progressive to be worthy of 
your support at the coming election, and that you will be able to 
hold them up to other boards of guardians to be elected on the 
17th as worthy of imitation. Some years since, the guardians 
abolished once and for ever distinguishing dress for all inmates 
of sixty years and above. Separate bedrooms, neatly furnished, 
are provided for all aged couples who prefer to sleep together. 
A good supply of newspapers (including the Daily Chronicle), 
magazines, and periodicals, is supplied to each ward. Spectacles 
are given to those who require them. Dominoes, draughts, and 
cribbage are also provided, and tobacco and snuff are given to 
those who desire this luxury. The dietary table is, I think, 
worthy of notice. Afternoon tea is provided, and much appre- 
ciated, the old ladies making the tea themselves. One evening a 
week cake takes the place of bread and butter, and one evening 
jam or marmalade take the place of butter. The dinner also is 
well varied, there being something different for each day in the 
week. Leave of absence is granted twice a month, from one p.m. 
to eight p.m., and visiting days one Saturday and one Sunday in 
each month. These privileges are much appreciated by our aged 
inmates. 

••With regard to out-relief, on this important matter the 
guardians of this union have always held the opinion, and acted 
up to it, that out-relief, if given, should be given with a liberal 
hand, and in only a few cases is less than 55. a week given ; and 
so long as the poor can maintain themselves in comfort and 
respectability with this small amount of assistance, and also a 
little assistance from friends, so long do we endeavour to keep 
them from entering the house, feeling sure that this is the most 
effectual way of showing kindness to the poor and consideration 
to the ratepayer. I can only wish that the above program may 
be carried out by every board of guardians in the kingdom. — I 
am, yours, &c, "J. G. White. 

" 91 Cannon Street, E.C." 
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relief from those near relations who are liable to main- [103.] 
tain the pauper, — viz., parents, grandparents, and 
children — it lies within their option whether they make 
use of the power or not. The special instances in which 
the law is said to have been harshly enforced must 
therefore be ascribed to a defect of judgment or con- 
sideration upon the part of its administrators. It 
would appear from some of the evidence given before the 
Aged Poor Commission, as well as from the results of 
Mr. Booth's investigations, that the relatives sometimes 
prefer that the amount of their voluntary assistance 
towards the support of an aged member of the family 
should be assessed and collected by the Poor Law 
officials. When, however, relatives of a pauper are able 
but unwilling to give assistance, it does not appear un- 
reasonable that the law should interfere and force them 
to fulfil a natural duty. (4) With regard to the Law of 
Settlement and Removal, on the other hand, some change 
in the existing legislation appears to be generally con- 
sidered necessary, as the Local Government Board has 
no power to alter the regulations of the statute, and 
these are said to lead to certain grave difficulties. 
According to Dr. Aschrott, however, " irremovability 
extends to so many cases that the entire Law of Settle- 
ment no longer exercises an important influence on the 
relief system. In any further reforms it would have to 
be decided, not whether the Law of Settlement should be 
amended, but whether the power of removal in case of 
destitution should not be altogether done away with. 
This question has been practically decided in the 
affirmative." * Whether such a sweeping measure would 
not entail injurious consequences in the case of able- 
bodied paupers need not be discussed in this place, but 
there appears reason to believe that the power of 
* Aschrott : " The English Poor Law System," 
21 
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[103.] removal might as a rule be safely abolished in the case 
of the aged. (5) Another point to which attention is 
directed at the present time is the question whether the 
pensioners of Friendly or Trade Societies should or 
should not have such pensions taken into account by the 
administrators of Poor Law relief. A large number of 
persons consider that in the interests of thrift such 
pensions should be disregarded, and this feeling prompted 
the Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Act, 1894, which 
was passed whilst the Aged Poor Commission was sitting. 
This statute enacts that "it shall be lawful for any 
board of guardians, if they think fit, to grant relief out 
of the poor-rates to any person otherwise entitled to 
such relief, notwithstanding that the said person shall, 
by reason of his membership of a Friendly Society, be in 
receipt of any sum, and that in estimating the amount 
of the relief that shall be granted to such person being a 
member of a Friendly Society as aforesaid, it shall be at 
the discretion of the board of guardians whether they 
will or will not take into consideration the amount which 
may be received by him from such Friendly Society." 
A legal authority is thus given to what has been a very 
commonly recognised practice amongst the guardians. 
It may, however, be asked why thrift should be specially 
rewarded when it has taken the form of membership of 
a Friendly or Trade Society, and not when it has taken 
the form of the accumulation of savings in a bank, or 
their investment in a house, an allotment, or in stocking 
a small shop. Is it not unfair that the income derived 
from any of these latter forms of thrift should be con- 
sidered to disqualify for Poor Law relief, if the income 
received from a friendly society does not ? But if every 
form of thrift is to be similarly encouraged, the question 
at issue is whether destitution or merit is to form the 
basis of relief, and this has been already dealt with. 
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104. Since so much discretionary power is placed in Guardians. 
the hands of the officials who administer the Poor Law, 
it is of the utmost importance that they should be in 
every respect well qualified to discharge their duties. 
The local administration is entrusted to two classes of 
officials, the honorary and the paid. The former con- 
sist of the overseers and the guardians, the latter of 
the medical officers, relieving officers, workhouse officers 
of various grades, and the clerks to the guardians. The 
work of the overseers is at present almost entirely 
limited to raising the required funds by means of the 
poor-rate, and thus, although very responsible, does not 
afford any administrative scope. The guardians have 
to decide with regard to all applications for relief 
whether the case is a suitable one, and if so in what 
manner the assistance shall be given. They must 
further exercise a constant supervision over all establish- 
ments in which paupers are maintained,* and the 

* In January 1893, the Local Government Board issued a 
general order with reference to the visitation of workhouses by 
the guardians. The circular letter in which this order was 
enclosed to the boards of guardians points out that — *• Hitherto 
an individual guardian has not been entitled, as a matter of 
right, to visit the workhouse, except when specially authorised 
by the board of guardians. It will be seen that the new order 
gives authority to any guardian to visit any part of the work- 
house of the union or separate parish of which he is a guardian, 
at any time he may think fit. The Board, by the order, have 
also empowered boards of guardians to appoint, at their dis- 
cretion, committees of ladies, who need not be guardians, with 
authority, subject to rules to be framed by the guardians, to 
visit the part of the workhouse in which female paupers or 
pauper children are accommodated, with the view to their 
reporting to the guardians any matter which appears to them to 
need attention. It will be observed that the appointment of 
such a cbmmittee is not in any way to affect the duty of the 
guardians to appoint one or more visiting committees as 
required by the orders now in force, nor the powers and duties 
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[104.] administration of outdoor relief, and they appoint the 
paid officials. The welfare of the poor in any district 
must therefore depend to a very large extent upon the 
view which the guardians take of their duties, and upon 
the zeal and care with which they exercise them. Thus, 
in a passage quoted above, Mr. Booth points out that 
his investigations into Poor Law administration have led 
him to the conclusion that wherever the guardians have 
carefully thought out and adhere to a definite policy of 
administration, good results follow, whatever the parti- 
cular policy may be. The general concensus of opinion 
appears to be that the guardians as a rule fulfil their 
functions in a conscientious and kindly manner, so far 
as they are able, but that in many instances the large 
number of cases brought before them at each sitting 
prevents a proper amount of attention being devoted to 
each case. The only remedy for this evil appears to be 
that the guardians should acquire an individual know- 
ledge of the cases brought before them, so far as possible, 
by personal investigation, a course which seems to be 
already adopted by many of them, but which must 
necessarily involve the sacrifice of a considerable amount 
of time. It has been urged that this necessity of 
devoting a large amount of time to the work renders 
working men unsuited for the office ; but, on the other 
hand, it may be pointed out that the fact that working 
men would be more likely to be " in touch " with the 
applicants for relief, and to have greater facilities for 
obtaining information with regard to them from friends 
and neighbours, gives them a certain advantage in con- 
ducting investigations. It is, however, perhaps true, 
as pointed out by Miss Octavia Hill in her evidence 

of any such visiting committee. The term * workhouse ' as 
used in this order, is intended to include any infirmary, school, 
or other similar establishment in the occupation of the guardians." 
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before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, that [104.] 
there are comparatively few working men at present 
capable of taking the broad and impersonal point of 
view which is necessary in deciding the general princi- 
ples upon which Poor Law relief should be based. With 
regard to the class of men who have hitherto been 
generally chosen for this office,* Dr. Aschrott considers 
"that the boards of guardians are usually composed 
of just the men whom we should wish to see selected. 
In rural districts they are usually tenant farmers of 
repute, in towns they are partly respectable tradesmen, 
who sympathise with their poorer neighbours, partly 
young and energetic men, who desire to take part in 
public life." t To these must be added the local clergy, 
of whom a large proportion, both in town and country, 
are guardians, and whose intimate acquaintance with 
the circumstances of their parishioners is of the greatest 
value, whilst they form also a useful link between the 
administration of public and of private charity. The 
good results which have followed from the appointment 
of female guardians are strongly insisted upon by Dr. 
Aschrott, and are indeed sufficiently demonstrated by 
the increase which has taken place in their numbers, 
especially at the recent elections under the Local 
Government Act, 1894. 

105. The duties of the relieving officers can hardly Relieving 
be considered less important than those of the guardians. officers# 

* It is too early as yet to judge how far the character of the 
guardians will be altered under the new conditions of the Local 
Government Act of 1894, hut from the results of the recent 
elections it appears probable that there will in the future be a 
larger proportion of working men and of women guardians. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the working men will find 
the work they have thus undertaken too great a demand upon 
their time or not. 

f Aschrott : «• The English Poor Law System." 
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[106.] It is the relieving officer who receives the applications 
for relief in the first instance, investigates the cases, and 
reports upon them to the guardians, and who must 
carry out whatever they decide. He stands therefore 
in an immediate personal relation to the poor, which 
calls for the exercise of sympathy, discrimination, and 
good judgment in a high degree. From the evidence 
given before the Aged Poor Commission, it would appear 
that these qualities are not always present in the men 
chosen to be relieving officers, and numerous complaints, 
are made of the " dictatorial tone " and « uncivil, rough 
manner " in which the necessary inquiries are conducted 
by them. Mr. Knollys, Chief General Inspector and 
Assistant Secretary under the Local Government Board, 
stated that the visits paid by the relieving officers to the 
recipients of relief are too often perfunctorily performed, 
and that the not infrequent practice of delegating some 
one else, sometimes another pauper, to pay the allowances 
is most undesirable. It is, however, probable that these 
practices are sometimes caused by the fact that the 
officer has too many cases to attend to, especially when 
he is required to fulfil in addition the duties of vacci- 
nation and school attendance officer, and it is very 
desirable that the staff of relieving officers should be 
sufficient for the necessary amount of work. At the 
same time it must be pointed out that the work of a 
relieving officer appears to require somewhat excep- 
tionally high moral and intellectual qualifications, such 
as cannot perhaps often be found amongst the class of 
men — viz., retired soldiers and policemen — from which 
they are most often chosen ; although the previous 
training of such men in the precise performance of 
duty and the exercise of authority is found to be an 
advantage. The salary of a relieving officer, which 
begins at £150, and rises slowly to a maximum of £180 
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after fifteen years' service, is, however, insufficient to [106.] 
attract a high class of men, unless the work were under- 
taken from philanthropic motives, which would probably 
seldom happen. The position might be rendered more 
attractive if regulations were definitely laid down with 
regard to pensions. As the matter stands at present, 
the guardians are permitted to grant pensions to super- 
annuated officers, which may not amount to more than 
two-thirds of their former remuneration ; but neither 
the age at which superannuation is to take place nor 
the amount of the pension are definitely fixed. The 
consequence of this is that the guardians sometimes 
retain a relieving officer in their service too long, with 
the view of saving his pension ; and one witness before 
the Aged Poor Commission mentioned the case of a 
relieving officer who was over eighty years of age. The 
suggestion of employing women as relieving officers has 
often been made, but has never, I believe, been carried 
into effect. The work appears to be in many ways 
particularly well suited to women, who form a large 
proportion of the workers under the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and who have been employed with great 
success already by the Poor Law authorities in certain 
special offices, such as that of inspecting the pauper 
children who are boarded out. In unions in which 
there are several assistant relieving officers there 
appears to be no reason why one at least should not be 
a woman, and a supply of suitable candidates would 
probably be forthcoming from amongst the workers 
trained by the Charity Organisation Society, or other 
philanthropic agencies. 

106. Complaints similar to those made against the Work 
relieving officers are also preferred against the master ^^^ 
and other officials in the workhouses ; and in these posi- officers. 
tions again there appears to be wide scope for the em- 
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[106.] ployment of educated men and women. Mr. Knollys 
stated in his evidence before the Aged Poor Commission 
that in some cases educated ladies had been appointed 
as matrons of workhouses, and had been eminently suc- 
cessful The greatest difficulty in the way of the exten- 
sion of this plan at present seems to be that in a mixed 
workhouse the matron is subordinate to the master, who 
is usually not a gentleman ; but this might be avoided 
by placing the men and women's departments under 
separate management, or by appointing a higher class of 
men to the position of master. It must, however, be 
pointed out that several witnesses before the Commission 
spoke in the highest terms of the efficiency of some of 
the officials holding this and similar posts. A further 
question with regard to Poor Law relief, which appears 
to call for serious consideration, is that of medical relief, 
since it is found that in many cases this is the first step 
towards pauperism. If medical relief were more syste- 
matically given on loan to persons who were " either 
presently or prospectively " able to repay what was ad- 
vanced to them, this tendency towards originating pau- 
perism might be checked. The difficulty that arises 
here, however, is that even when the relief is declared 
to be on loan, the guardians cannot recover the sum in 
a court of law, because it forms part of the salary of the 
medical officer. This difficulty might be avoided if the 
medical officer were paid by the case ; but such a change 
appears to be open to other objections, and some alter- 
ation of the law upon the subject would seem necessary. 

II. The Action of the Individual. 

The scope 107. Whilst it is the duty of the community as a 

? f A whole to provide for the relief of destitution in the case 
private * _ 

charity, of any one of its members, it is the privilege of private 

charity to take account of the circumstances and 
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character of each individual in need of help, to interpose [107.] 
before the stage of destitution is reached, or to assist 
those who have fallen into it to regain an independent 
position. In the case of the aged especially it is the 
function of private charity to save the deserving poor 
from the degradation of receiving Poor Law relief, and in 
particular to hinder the painful breaking off of family 
ties, and uprooting of old associations, which so 
inevitably attend removal to the workhouse. The fact 
that mere destitution is sure to be relieved by the State, 
sets charity free from the obligation to attempt to relieve 
every case of distress, and enables its efforts to be 
concentrated upon giving efficient help where it is 
merited ; whilst the knowledge that its action will be 
superseded in such cases by charity should strengthen 
the hands of the State in maintaining a Poor Law system 
which is likely to promote, rather than to hinder, the 
efforts of the respectable poor to preserve their inde- 
pendence. The form in which charity can render most 
efficient help, and is probably most free from any 
admixture of evil consequences, is when it is the outcome 
of a kindly personal relationship between individuals. 
The best example of this is perhaps to be found in the 
assistance which is often so freely given by the poor 
themselves to one another, even when the ties of 
relationship are slight, or altogether absent. It is also 
to be seen in the provision made by employers for their 
old servants or workpeople, with regard to which Mr. 
Booth states that " their care is a recognised charge on 
all industrial undertakings of character and long standing, 
and is usually met by the provision of suitable light 
work at wages based rather upon the needs of the 
recipient than on the value of the services rendered. 
This kindly social usage applies in town as well as in 
country, but less efficiently, and at best it is very far 
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L107.] from complete. It depends mainly on industrial stability ; 
as to the employers, on persistence of business manage- 
ment in one family or under one tradition ; and as to 
the employed, on continuity of occupation under the 
same master. These factors are found less, and increas- 
ingly less, in urban than in rural communities, and the 
effect on the condition of the old is very serious."* May 
a substitute for this custom not be found, however, in 
the formation of profit sharing or joint insurance schemes 
by employers for their workmen, as a means of providing 
for old age? We have already seen that one of the 
most disastrous results of the State Old Age Pension 
scheme in Denmark, is the breaking up of such insurance 
funds, and the consequent destruction of much of the 
kindly relationship between employers and employed. 
In the country a similar personal goodwill frequently 
directs the charitable help given by landowners to their 
tenants and by the clergy to their parishioners ; but in 
towns the well-to-do of all classes can seldom have the 
opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with 
their poorer neighbours. If therefore they are neither 
to neglect their obligations in this direction nor to run 
the risk of doing harm by encouraging the undeserving 
and improvident members of society, it is necessary that 
private charity should become systematic and organised 
in character. This necessity has given rise to the forma- 
tion of the various Charity Organisation Societies and 
similar associations, whose admirable work has been 
described in the summary of the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. Here also 
must be mentioned the carefully organised systems of 
parochial charity established by some of the clergy, in 
both town and country parishes, and the systematic care 
of the poor undertaken by some other religious bodies. 
* Booth : " The Aged Poor : Conditions," p. 321-2. 
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In this connection, I may refer to an article in the [107.] 
Charity Organisation Review for April 1894, on "Private 
Charity and Pensions/' in which the writer shows how 
in a certain very poor district in London the most de- 
serving aged persons are provided with adequate pen- 
sions through organised charity : " The help comes from 
many sources. There are local pension societies and 
endowed charities to whom applicants are referred ; the 
clergy of the various churches and chapels often con- 
tribute ; the relations of the applicants, who may hitherto 
perhaps have given only a little casual and irregular 
help, will often, on special application from the com- 
mittee, contribute more regularly and substantially ; the 
sympathy of the charitable public at large can be en- 
listed by advertisement in the Charity Organisation 
Review, or by private correspondence. From one source 
or another the needed funds have not failed hitherto to 
be forthcoming, although the work of obtaining them is 
doubtless difficult and monotonous to those on whom it 

falls Now, if the resources of charity are so large, 

even under present conditions, when organisation is very 
imperfect, and when large sums are wasted in ineffective 
almsgiving, for want of concert and a definite grasp of 
the purpose to be aimed at, we can understand how 
much they might be strengthened by a better system, 
when the efforts which are everywhere being made after 
greater harmony and effectiveness in the administration 
of charity have had more time for development, and 
when clearer knowledge and experience have given a 
more intelligent direction to public sympathy with the 
needs of the aged poor." 

III. The Action of the State supplemented by Individuals. 

108. However good the work which may be done by Need of co- 
the administrators of the Poor Law upon the one hand, °P erallon 
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[108.] or by the dispensers of private charity upon the other, 
amongst the best results have been obtained when the two classes 
workers. of workers co-operate with and supplement each other. 
That this frequently occurs is seen from the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, in 
which numerous instances were cited of Poor Law guar- 
dians who were also members of the local Charity Organ- 
isation Committee, or who had themselves established 
some system of private charity. As an account of these 
cases has been given in the summary of the evidence, 
they need only be referred to here as examples which 
might well be followed in other districts. The State 
again can give assistance to private charity by exercising 
some supervision, if only of an optional nature, over the 
administration of the endowed charities, many of which 
tend to have a most mischievous effect. The action 
which may be taken by the Charity Commission in the 
direction of reforming the endowed charities when 
necessary, and the need of more extensive powers for 
this purpose, were pointed out by Sir Henry Longley in 
his evidence before the Aged Poor Commission. A passage 
in the Sixteenth Report of the Charity Commissioners 
upon this subject seems to be of so great importance 
that it may be quoted in full. " We are, indeed, con- 
stantly engaged in making schemes for the reformation 
of dole charities, but they are isolated and are insignifi- 
cant in extent compared with the vast number to be 
handled. We are very often baffled in our endeavours 
to reform them, and are also hampered by the narrow 
limits of the law, even when the bulk of the parties 
concerned are willing to apply them more usefully. We 
feel that the subject is one which requires some more 
certain and decisive action than any which can now be 
applied to it, and if the legislature is of opinion that 
doles in general are productive of more poverty and 
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ultimate misery than they relieve, and that the true way [108.] 
of giving relief is by helping the poor to help themselves, 
to endeavour to give them health and strength of 
body, intelligence and cultivation of mind, and habits of 
thrift, forethought and self-respect, they will probably 
find some course by which funds now employed in the 
former of these courses may be diverted to the latter." 
It is also to be desired that some link should be formed 
between the administration of endowed charities and 
voluntary charity, in order that the spheres of their 
operation may not overlap. In answer to the question : 
" Is one of the difficulties of managing endowed charities 
to ensure that there should be a certain element of 
personal charity connected with the gift ? " Sir Henry 
Longley replied : " I think it is ; I think the administra- 
tion is apt to be too much cut and dried." "Have you 
any suggestion by which this kind of alliance between 
the personal element which is to be found in most 
towns at any rate and the managers of endowed 
charities could be encouraged ? " " I think I should 
answer .... that the trustees should seek the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of such bodies as the Charity 
Organisation Society or other distributors of voluntary 
charity." If therefore the administrators of the Poor 
Law, the trustees of the endowed charities, and the 
donors of private charity in each locality will act in 
union, and if the two latter classes will, as Sir Henry 
Longley advises, concentrate their efforts chiefly upon 
the relief of the poor in sickness and old age, there 
appears little reason to fear that the funds forthcoming 
will prove insufficient, that deserving cases will be 
neglected, or that the recipients will be demoralised by 
indiscriminate or excessive almsgiving. 
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APPENDIX II 

CIRCULAR ISSUED BY THE LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT BOARD RELATING TO 

WORKHOUSE ADMINISTRATION 

Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W., 

19th January, 1895. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Local Government Board to state that 
in view of the important changes made in the system of the 
election of Poor Law Guardians by the Local Government Act 
of last session, and of the fact that many of those who have been 
elected as Guardians have had no previous experience in the 
administration of the Poor Law, the Board deem it desirable to 
bring under the special attention of the Guardians certain points 
connected with workhouse administration. 

It is undoubtedly the case that since workhouses were 
established under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, the cir- 
cumstances connected with the administration of relief, and the 
character of those for whom accommodation in workhouses has 
to be provided, have so materially changed, that arrangements 
originally adequate and in accordance with the spirit of the times 
have ceased to be so. It may be pointed out that whilst work- 
houses were in the first instance provided chiefly for the relief of 
the able-bodied, and their administration was therefore inten- 
tionally deterrent, the sick, the aged, and the infirm now greatly 
preponderate, and this has led to a change in the spirit of the 
administration, although it is still based on the General Con- 
solidated Order of 1847. The Board feel sure that the 
Guardians will bear in mind this change in the character of the 
inmates who are under their charge. 

The Board direct me to remind the Guardians that, subject 
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to the rules and regulations of the Board, the guidance, govern- 
ment, and control of the workhouse and of the officers and 
servants, and the inmates, are placed in the hands of the 
Guardians, and that the responsibility for the management of the 
workhouse and the welfare of the inmates rests with them and 
the officers under their control. 

Under a General Order issued in January, 1893, authority was Visiting 
given to every member of a Board of Guardians to visit the Comimttces - 
workhouse at any reasonable time that he might think proper, 
but this does not affect the duty of the Guardians to appoint 
one or more visiting committees from their own body, or the 
duty of the Committees so appointed to carefully examine the 
workhouse, to inspect the reports of the Chaplain and Medical 
Officer, to examine the stores, to afford as far as practicable to 
the inmates an opportunity of making complaints, and to inves- 
tigate any complaints which may be made to them, and from 
time to time to write such answers as the facts may warrant to 
certain questions in a book provided by the Guardians for the 
purpose. The manner in which these duties should be 
performed is very clearly set forth in a circular letter which was 
issued by the Poor Law Board on the 6th January, 1868, which 
the Board trust will have the careful attention of the Guardians. 

There are, however, two points to which the Board would 
specially refer. The Committee should bear in mind that sur- 
prise visits are of great value to enable them to ascertain the 
real character of the administration of their workhouse, and if 
they ordinarily meet at fixed intervals they should be careful 
that visits of this nature are also made. It is also important 
that opportunities should be given to the inmates of the 
workhouse to make any communication they may wish to 
members of the Committee, without any officers being present at 
the time. 

By the Order of January, 1893, above referred to, the 
Guardians were expressly empowered, from time to time, to 
appoint, in addition to the Workhouse Visiting Committee, a 
Committee or Committees of ladies, whose duty it should be to 
visit and examine those parts of the workhouse in which the 
female inmates and the children are maintained, and to report 
to the Guardians any matters which may appear to the Com- 
mittee to need attention. The Board consider that the 
•appointment of such Committees has been attended with great 
advantage. 
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Classifies- As regards the classification of the inmates of workhouses, the 
tlon ' regulations specify the classes to which separate wards or 
buildings and yards are to be assigned, but the Guardians are 
also directed, so far as circumstances will permit, to further 
subdivide any of these classes, with reference to the moral cha- 
racter or behaviour, or to the previous habits of the inmates, or 
to such other grounds as may seem expedient. This is a 
matter to which Guardians should give careful consideration. 

It seems desirable once more to call attention to the arrange- 
ments that should be made for married couples, as misconception 
appears still to exist as to their separation in workhouses. The 
Poor Law Act of 1847 provides that where any two persons, 
being husband and wife, both of whom shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, shall be sent into any workhouse, such two 
persons shall not be compelled to live separate and apart from 
each other, and by the 39 & 40 Vict. c. 61, it is further provided 
that the Guardians may permit any married couples to live 
together, either of whom shall be infirm, sick, or disabled by any 
injury, or above the age of 60 years. 
The sick and The altered character of the inmates of the workhouse in the 
infirm. present day, which has been previously referred to, has brought 
the question of the infirmary wards and the arrangements that 
should be made for the care of the sick into special prominence. 
The due performance, by the Medical Officer of the work- 
house, of the duties attaching to his office, is, of course, of para- 
mount importance in ensuring proper administration in the sick 
wards, and amongst the principal of these duties is that of 
advising the Guardians, by written reports, upon the dietary of 
the inmates, the drainage, ventilation, warmth, and other 
arrangements of the workhouse, and as to every defect which he 
may observe in the arrangement of the infirmary and sick wards, 
and as to the performance of their duties by the nurses of the 
sick. The Guardians should be careful to see that the reports 
required from him by the General Consolidated Order, and by 
the General Orders of April 4th, 1868, and August 24th, 1869, are 
regularly laid before them. The half-yearly statement required 
by the last-named Order the Board consider of especial im- 
portance. Care should also be taken that the requirements of 
the General Consolidated Order, by which the dietaries of the 
sick and of the young children are placed entirely under the con- 
trol of the Medical Officer, are complied with. The proper use 
of bed cards in every case the Board deem of much importance 
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it is a safeguard, both to the nurses and their patients, that all 
directions of the Medical Officer should be given in writing. It 
is desirable that these cards should, in a great measure, show 
the history and treatment of each case, and they should be care- 
fully preserved. 

It is, no doubt, the case that the majority of the Board of 
Guardians have, under the advice of the Board, and at the 
instance of their Inspectors, improved the system of nursing in 
the workhouses, and that in many workhouses an adequate 
standard of efficiency has been attained. But, notwithstanding 
this, there are many workhouses where the present nursing 
arrangements have not been brought to the standard of modern 
requirements, and the Board must strongly urge on the 
Guardians that this matter should receive their most careful 
consideration. 

The Board in a circular letter issued some years since, 
referring to the nursing arrangements in workhouses, stated as 
follows : 

"The office of nurse is one of very serious responsibility and 
labour, and requires to be filled by a person of experience in the 
treatment of the sick, of great respectability of character, and of 
diligent and decorous habits. Such person cannot discharge the 
duties of the office singly, but must have the assistance of others 
of both sexes ; and there is scarcely less need of the same 
qualities in the persons who are to be the assistants than of 
those required for the chief officer. Hence it is necessary that 
the nurses should be adequately remunerated, and that they 
should be appointed after a strict investigation of their qualifica- 
tions for the office. But the Board consider it of the highest 
importance that the assistants to the nurse should also be paid 
officers. By appointing paid assistants the Guardians will have 
an opportunity of selecting persons whose qualifications for the 
office can be properly ascertained, and they will also be able to 
hold such officers responsible for negligence or misconduct, as 
in the case of the superior officers of the workhouse. Where 
pauper inmates are directed to act as assistant nurses there is no 
stimulus to exertion, no test of capacity, and no responsibility for 
negligence. The Board therefore recommend that the Guardians 
will, as far as possible, discontinue the practice of appointing 
pauper inmates of the workhouse to act as assistant nurses in the 
infirmary or sick ward." 

The difficulty of obtaining such nurses as those referred to 
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has, in some instances, been assigned by Boards of Guardians as 
a sufficient reason for not complying with these recommendations. 
But whatever may have been the case in the past, in view of the 
general advance that has taken place in recent years in the 
provision for training nurses, no such difficulty should now arise, 
and the Board think it desirable to draw the attention of 
Guardians generally to the enclosed memorandum of the 
Board's Inspector, Dr. Downes, dated April 1892, with reference 
to the general question of nursing arrangements in workhouses, 
which has been already forwarded by the Board to the Boards of 
Guardians of many unions, where the nursing arrangements 
have been insufficient. 

The Guardians should be satisfied that the nursing staff by 
day and by night is in numbers fully equal to the proper nursing 
of the sick, and they should give their most careful consideration 
to any representations which may be made to them on the sub- 
ject by the Medical Officer of the workhouse in the discharge of 
his prescribed duty. They should also be careful when they 
make appointments of nurses that the persons appointed are, by 
training and experience, fully equal to the responsible duties 
which they have to discharge. 

Whilst the Board are not prepared to lay it down as a rule 
that in no case should pauper inmates act as attendants in sick 
wards, as clearly distinguished from nurses, they consider that 
their services should only be used with the approval of the 
Medical Officer, and under the closest supervision at all times of 
paid officers. 

In the larger workhouses the infirmaries have in many cases 
been placed under separate administration from the workhouse 
proper, with very beneficial results; but in cases where the 
buildings form part of the same establishment the Master and 
Matron necessarily remain the chief officers of the whole estab- 
lishment, and primarily responsible for its administration and 
discipline. It seems to the Board important that this should be 
understood, as their experience shows that the improvement that 
is taking place in the character of workhouse nursing from the 
employment of trained nurses, occasionally leads to objections 
being raised to the legitimate exercise of the authority of the 
Master and Matron in the arrangements connected with the sick 
wards. The Board consider that so long as these establishments 
are constituted as at present, the nurses should be responsible to 
he Medical Officer for the treatment of the patients, but should 
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clearly understand that in other matters they must defer to the 
authority of the Master and Matron. 

The proper care of imbeciles retained in workhouses is a 
matter which should receive the special attention of the Guar- 
dians. It is important that they should, as far as practicable, 
have means of suitable employment, that adequate provision 
should be made for their exercise and recreation, that ample 
means should exist to ensure their personal cleanliness, that 
their food' should be sufficient and properly served, and that the 
officers in charge of them should be careful and kindly, and the 
buildings and appliances be of such a character as to minimise 
the risks of injury. 

With regard to the children in workhouses, the Board note 
with satisfaction to what a large extent those still maintained in 
workhouses are sent out for education to public elementary 
schools, and they are clearly of opinion that, where it is prac- 
ticable, Boards of Guardians should adopt this course. It may 
also often be possible for arrangements to be made for the chil- 
dren to attend the Sunday Schools of their own denomination. 
The Board attach much importance to all children maintained 
in Poor Law institutions being given opportunities for mixing, as 
far as circumstances will admit, with other children. 

Special care should be taken that a sufficient part of each day 
is set apart for recreation only, that the children should be 
allowed to take exercise frequently outside the workhouse 
premises, and that they should be encouraged in healthy games 
of all sorts. 

The Board need hardly point out that all children in work- 
houses should be under the charge of officers, either industrial 
trainers or caretakers, and should not be left to the charge of 
adult paupers. 

All children should be frequently and individually inspected by 
the Medical Officer. 

There are questions connected with the boarding-out and 
emigration of orphan and deserted children which will doubtless 
receive the careful consideration of the Guardians. The Board 
do not propose to refer to them in detail on the present occa- 
sion ; they would only urge upon Guardians the importance of 
always remembering that they stand in loco parentis to such chil- 
dren, and that whether they are retained in the workhouse or in 
a district or separate school or cottage homes, or are sent to a 
certified school, or are boarded out or emigrated, it is on the 
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Hours for 
getting up, 
meals, &c. 



Clothes. 



Liberty. 



Dietaries. 



Guardians that the responsibility for their welfare primarily 
rests. 

As regards the hours to be observed by inmates of workhouses 
for getting up, meals,, work, &c, the Board think it unnecessary 
to make any alteration in those prescribed in existing regulations. 
They attach much importance to uniformity in this matter, but 
they would draw attention to the point which appears to be 
frequently overlooked, that these hours do not apply to the in- 
firm inmates or the young children. It rests with the Master 
and Matron, subject to the direction of the Guardians, to fix the 
hours of rising and going to bed for inmates infirm through age 
or from any other cause, and for children under seven years of 
age, and for these inmates the meals are to be provided at such 
times and in such manner as the Guardians may from time to 
time direct. 

It appears desirable to refer to the question of the clothes to 
be supplied by the Guardians to inmates of the workhouse. 
The clothing to be worn by the inmates is to be made of such 
materials as the Board of Guardians may determine, and in their 
instructional letter of February 5th, 1842, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners called attention to the fact that this clothing need not 
be uniform either in colour or material. The Board would 
specially suggest that the clothing worn by inmates when absent 
on leave from the workhouse should not be in any way distinc- 
tive or conspicuous in character. 

As regards the power which Guardians possess of authorising 
the Master to allow an inmate to quit the workhouse and to 
return after a temporary absence only, it appears to the Board 
that in the case of the aged and infirm inmates, so long as they 
are well-behaved and do not abuse the liberty given to them, it 
is desirable so far as it can be done without undue interference 
with the discipline and management of the workhouse, that 
permission to leave the workhouse should be given within 
reasonable limits. Of course, should it be found in any parti- 
cular instance that the permission was abused, exception should 
be made, but a careful record should be kept by the Master of the 
refusal of leave on this ground. 

With reference to the important question of dietaries, it is to 
be observed that whilst the Guardians are empowered, subject to 
the sanction of the Local Government Board, to fix the amount 
and nature of the food which shall be given to the inmates gener- 
ally, it is the duty of the Medical Officer to order such food as 
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he may consider requisite for the sick. With regard to the in- 
mates in health a memorandum was drawn up by the Board's 
Inspector, Dr. Downes, in 1893, setting forth the general prin- 
ciples which should guide Boards of Quardians in framing 
dietaries for this class, and in any case when the Guardians may 
be proposing to revise the dietaries, the Board will be happy to 
furnish them with copies. 

The security of the inmates in case of fire is a matter which, Escape in 
whilst it applies with special force to the sick and helpless, should casc of fire * 
receive the careful consideration of the Guardians as regards all 
inmates of the establishment, and the Guardians should satisfy 
themselves that adequate means of escape from all wards are 
available, and that the means are ready to hand of extinguishing 
any fire at its first outbreak. 

The Board must impress upon the Guardians the grave Appoint- 
responsibility which rests upon them as regards the selection Jfficere. 
of the officers employed in workhouses. They cannot do better 
than refer to the letter of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
February 5th, 1842, in which they said : — " The Commissioners 
•' are satisfied that good temper joined to firmness and self-com- 
"mand will enable a skilful teacher to manage children with 
" little or no corporal punishment. The frequent use of corporal 
" correction is the common resource of teachers who, through 
" idleness or other defect, are incompetent to acquire command 
" over children by a knowledge of their characters and by gentle 

•• means The observations made above with reference to 

" the management of children are equally applicable to the treat- 
" ment of adults. Warmth of temper and passionate conduct 
" generally betray a consciousness of want of firmness. The 
M discipline of a workhouse has to be maintained by an undevi- 
•• ating adherence to rules and a steadiness which defies provo- 
11 cation while it deliberately enforces obedience to orders by 
«• legal and authorised means. The Master of a workhouse is 
" answerable for the general order of the whole establishment, 
11 and minute personal attention on his part can alone detect and 
•• remedy defects in the discipline and cleanliness of the house. 
•• The temper and discretion required for the discharge of his 
•' duties and the confidence necessarily placed in his integrity 
" make it essential that the greatest care should be exercised in 
" the choice of that officer. The Master, too, is in some degree 
" dependent on the aid afforded him by the other officers of the 
" establishment .... and as want of harmony between the 
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" principal officers of the establishment cannot fail to impair 
44 their efficiency and disturb the general discipline of the house, 
" the Commissioners are desirous of inculcating the necessity of 
" the utmost forbearance and command of temper in their mutual 
•• relations." 

In conclusion, the Board desire to point out that all experience 
shows that whether a workhouse is well or ill administered de- 
pends to a large extent upon the personal interest which the 
Guardians take in the matter. The work is often arduous, and 
the constant attention to small details which is absolutely neces- 
sary for efficient administration may impose a heavy tax on the 
time and patience of the Guardians; but the Board feel sure 
that they may rely on those who take upon themselves the office 
of Guardian discharging their duties with a due sense of the 
responsibility which the position involves. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Hugh Owen, 

Secretary, 



APPENDIX III 

NURSING IN WORKHOUSES AND 
WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES 



From the evidence taken before the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor it appears that a large proportion of the aged inmates 
of workhouses are suffering from chronic infirmity, which renders 
them more or less dependent upon nursing. It is evident there- 
fore that the adequacy and efficiency of the nursing staff is a 
question of the first importance in considering the conditions of 
aged indoor paupers, and it is much to be regretted that so very 
little evidence was taken by the Commission on this subject. 
The general results of the inquiries which were made with regard 
to it are briefly stated in the Report, as follows: — "Medical 
" attendance and nursing are provided for the sick and infirm, 
" and the sick in London and most large towns are treated in 
" separate establishments called infirmaries, to the general excel - 
" lence of which we have had much testimony. In London 
11 these infirmaries take in more inmates than even the large 
" general hospitals, and are recognised as affording the best pro- 
M vision for chronic cases of sickness. The nurses are generally 
•' trained, and we have been told that, although in small country 
"workhouses paupers are in too many cases still employed, 
•« « a very strong effort has been made to put an end to that 
" • system, and to encourage the employment of trained nurses.' " 
The optimistic tone of this paragraph leads one to believe that 
the Commissioners can hardly have realised the very grave evil 
which still exists in some of the " small country workhouses" to 
which they refer. This evil was, however, brought into notice 
whilst they were still sitting by the revelations with regard to 
the Newton Abbot workhouse, and the investigation into the 
conditions of the sick poor in several small provincial work- 
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houses in different parts of the country, carried out by the special 
Commissioner of the British Medical Journal, and reported in that 
paper during the summer and autumn of last year. In these 
articles, complaints of the insufficiency of the nursing staff, and 
especially of the absence of night attendance, occur again and 
again. Thus of one infirmary it is said that " the number of 
" nurses compares favourably with other infirmaries of the same 
" size ; but, with the curious forgetfulness of the needs of the 
" sick which is doubtless due to inexperience in sick nursing, 
" there is no provision made for the night. These old people 
" may be well cared for by day, but at night the door is 
" shut, the lights are turned down, and helplessness, sickness, 
'* old age, paralysis are left to each other's tender mercies for at 
"least one-third of the twenty-four hours."* And again in 
another workhouse, of which the account is generally favourable, 
the Commissioner " felt sorry to see that the nursing staff was 
" so inadequate to cope with these old and sick people ; kindness 
" and thoughtful care they had, but it is quite beyond the power 
•' of one nurse, however capable, to do all that could be done for 
•• over seventy patients more or less ailing, more or less helpless ; 
" and though some of the inmates are able to help in the attend- 
" ance in the wards, still it is not nursing. At night there is no 
" one to wait on them, or to help them in their necessities, but 
" an inmate sleeping in the same ward. We have no reason to 
" think that they are not kind and helpful, but it is a makeshift 
•• for skilled attention, and the night must be dreary and painful 
" to many a bedridden inmate in the dark silence of the ward." t 
These are the more favourable reports, however, where both the 
guardians and the workhouse officials seem to be anxious to 
provide for the comfort of the helpless inmates so far as they 
understand how to do so, or have the means to do it; but, 
unhappily, far worse pictures are drawn of other places visited. 
Thus, for instance, of one workhouse it is said, that " dreariness 
" and absence of the simplest comforts reigned throughout the 
11 building ; no means of bathing, no lights amongst the sick at 
*' night, no provision for attendance at night other than one sick 
" pauper could render to another, no cheerful rooms for use by 
" day when the aged are able to leave their beds, no gardens or 
•• courts for them to sun themselves in." J Even in the large 
Metropolitan workhouses the nursing appears, in one case at any 

* British Medical Journal, 1894, vol. L p. 1323. 
1 Ibid., p. T379. % Ibid., p. 1429. 
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rate, to fall very far short of the excellence ascribed to it by the 
Report of the Aged Poor Commission, if we may judge by the 
evidence of one witness before that Commission. Mr. Lansbury, 
a guardian of the Poplar Union, was asked, " Are you satisfied 
44 with the nursing in the infirmary wards in your workhouse ? " 

and replied, " No, sir, I am not The wards in the work- 

" house are very much understaffed; there are not enough 
" nurses, and we have to rely a very great deal — very consider- 
" ably — on the inmates to assist in the work of nursing, and 

" attending to the aged and infirm and sick In the 

44 workhouse I do not think we have a single trained nurse; in 
14 the workhouse itself we have not a single trained nurse. We 
44 have one middle-aged woman, who has been there, I think, 
44 fifteen or twenty years, but who has never had any special 
" training as a nurse at all. Her duty is chiefly to look after the 
11 midwifery cases ; and then she has two wards for men and two 
" for women who are sick from other causes ; and she is assisted 
11 not by any paid labour, but by pauper labour. Then we have 
11 our infirm wards, where we have an attendant for, say, two 
44 wards on the men's side, and a female attendant on the other. 
" Well, they are not especially trained as nurses at all ; they are 
44 simply ordinary people, who come up in the ordinary way for 
44 the position." •• And the bulk of your old people would be in 
" those infirm wards which you have described, if they got ill or 

14 anything of that sort ? " " Yes, they would The prin- 

44 ciple that has guided the guardians is that all their sick people 
14 should go to the sick asylum, and then, naturally, they have 
44 made the barest provision at the workhouse. But, then, what 
11 we are finding now is, that the asylum cannot accommodate 
44 these old people especially, and that we are bound to deal with 
44 them in the workhouse. Well, up to the present they have 
44 not dealt with it, as I think, in a satisfactory manner. I think 
44 we should have trained nurses, and that we should not have 
44 pauper nurses at all. I have been down at night, and found 
44 people lying with all kinds of ailments, with no one to look after 
44 them but an old man who has been nodding asleep, and on one 
44 occasion people were wanting, not food, but they were wanting 
44 water and things. One special case, a colleague visited a ward ; 
44 a man was lying there suffering from pleurisy, and it seemed 
44 to me there was no one there to attend to that man at all, no 
44 one only this man who was sitting just asleep, and the patient 
44 needed poulticing and generally looking after." 4< With regard 

23 
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" to the sick asylum shared by Poplar and Stepney, have you 
"been to visit it?" M Yes." "Are you satisfied with the 

•• asylum ? " •• No, not by a long way The sick asylum 

" is understaffed, from the porter at the gate to the doctor. The 
14 doctor has very much too much to do : the porter has too 
44 much ; and everybody between those two has very much more 
" work than they are able to perform ; and the result is that the 
" paupers have to help and are nearly disgusted ; or rather, they 
14 get sick of having to work in there, and they come out, because 
" what they feel is that they may just as well come out and go 
14 to work and earn their wages. They come out before they 
" are properly well, and over and over again we have to give 
" * repeat ' orders to take them back again, because they have 
M come out too soon." These facts serve to give point to the 
recommendations with regard to the nursing of the sick and 
infirm contained in the recent circular issued by the Local 
Government Board, which I have printed in full as Appendix II. ; 
and it would have been very desirable that more stress should 
have been laid upon them in the Report of the Aged Poor Com- 
mission. I may, however, quote here a letter published in the 
Times of October 15, 1894, from Miss Louisa Twining, who was 
the first person to call attention to the need of reform in this 
branch of workhouse administration many years ago. Speaking 
of a reform " which can at once be adopted and brought into 
44 practice, even with our present arrangements— viz., the care 
44 and attendance of the aged and infirm," Miss Twining says : — 
14 Those who are acquainted with the systems of other countries, 
" where this care is given by bodies of trained women in sister- 
" hoods, as in France and Belgium, and by the Protestant 
44 deaconesses in Germany, numbering their thousands, may well 
11 be inclined to envy such methods and organisations, with 
44 their tender, loving ministry to the helpless and infirm. We 
44 can only suggest a distant approach to such plans ; but some- 
•' thing, at least, can be done to remedy, or to do away with, 
44 the system of employing paupers for the care of these classes. 
44 This is the crying evil which we are now endeavouring to 
14 remedy, and as the abolition of this practice has been effected 
• 4 throughout the infirmaries of the Metropolitan district, why 
* 4 should it not also disappear from the wards of our workhouses 
44 as well ? The almost total absence of able-bodied persons is 
44 now a universal fact, most hopeful from one point of view, but 
44 involving serious difficulties in management, the few who are 
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" capable of any kind of labour being insufficient even for the 
•'rough needs of these institutions. Paid labour has to be 
" increasingly employed for laundry and all other kinds of work, 
"leaving thus for the posts of 'wardsmen and wardswomen* 
" only the weaker and more incapable of the inmates, who in 
"many cases require care themselves; amongst these are the 
" feeble-minded, semi-imbecile, and epileptic, and I may say that 
" all are either mentally, morally, or physically afflicted. Only 
" those who are admitted behind the scenes can realise the 
" tyranny, too often the cruelty and injury, exercised by these 
" persons on those who are thus placed under their control. 
" Facts in abundance could be given in proof of this, and such 
" may be found in the reports I have just alluded to. The num- 
"ber of nurses is almost everywhere so inadequate that any 
" supervision they may be able to give is merely nominal, and, 
" as we may well believe, fear of the consequences of making 
" complaints deters the victims from speaking of them. In con- 
14 elusion, I desire to tell of at least one remedy which is now 
" being tried for a state of things unbefitting a country abounding 
41 in philanthropy, yet, for want of thought, acquiesced in by 
" ignorance and indifference. A voluntary society has for the 
" last fifteen years been endeavouring to supply the demand for 
" thoroughly trained and efficient nurses for our State hospitals. 
" Another similar society is now occupied in training attendants 
" for the aged poor, for epileptics, imbeciles, and infants, who, 
" after a probation in special institutions, will be sent out to the 
" workhouses where they can be employed. The Countess of 
" Meath, who has founded this association, has already written 
" of it in these columns, and I would now say that we are prepared 
" to send such attendants on application to the hon. secretary, Miss 
4 4 Lee, 20 Bry anston Street , W. Some, having already completed 
44 their training, are ready to take posts. Surely there is room 
44 for them in almost every workhouse throughout the country, 
44 and may we not hope that the forthcoming elections on boards 
44 of guardians will provide, in large numbers, enlightened and 
44 humane men and women, who (in words which I will repeat 
11 from my former letter in 1858) ' will take part not only in 
44 4 wisely and economically administering the vast funds of our 
44 • Poor Law machinery, but also in providing such care for the 
" • bodies and souls of the helpless and destitute as may prevent 
44 4 it ever being said of us, as once of a people of old, that we 
44 ' were a shameless nation, who neither reverenced old men nor 
44 4 pitied child'?" 
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SHEFFIELD UNION SCHEME FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 

Abstract of the First Report of the Classification 
Committee, appointed May 4, 1892, to consider and 
report upon the desirability and advisability of Classi- 
fying the recipients of relief, with a view to the better 
treatment of those who are of good character. 

(Adopted by the Board, January 25, 1893.) 

The Committee first inquired if any Classification, other than 
that required by the Local Government Board, existed in this 
country (England and Wales), and found there was not. 

It is therefore left for the Sheffield Board of Guardians to 
make a precedent, and to be the pioneers of the principle that 
the deserving should be treated better than the undeserving, 

The following are the orders at present in existence as to 
Classification by the Local Government Board. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PAUPERS. 
Article 98 — The paupers, so far as the Workhouse admits 
thereof, shall be classed as follows : — 

Class 1. — Men infirm through age or any other cause. 

„ 2. — Able-bodied men, and youths above the age of 

fifteen years. 
„ 3. — Boys above the age of seven years and under that 

of fifteen. 
„ 4. — Women infirm through age or any other cause. 
„ 5.— Able-bodied women, and girls above the age of 

fifteen. 
,, 6.— Girls above the age of seven years and under that 

of fifteen. 
„ 7. — Children under seven years of age. 
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To each class shall be assigned that ward or separate building 
and yard which may be best fitted for the reception of such 
class, and each class of paupers shall remain therein, without 
communication with those of any other class. 

Article 99. — Provided. 

Secondly. — The Guardians shall, so far as circumstances will 
permit, further subdivide any of the classes enumerated in 
Article 98, with reference to the moral character, or behaviour, 
or the previous habits of the inmates, or to such other grounds 
as may seem expedient. 

The Master of the Workhouse prepared lists of all the inmates, 
16 years of age and upwards, who were not incapable from 
mental or bodily infirmity. Each list had 29 columns, and each 
inmate was asked the question at the head of the column as 
below, and their answers filled in. 



1.— Number on list. 

2.— Room or ward. 

3. — Date of admission. 

4. — Name. 

5.— Age, 

6. — By whose order admitted. 

7.— Last place of residence. 

8. — Married, single, Sec. 

9. — If widow or widower, how 

long? 
10. — Number of children raised 

to 12 years of age. 
11. — Trade or calling. 
12. — Earnings when fully em- 
ployed. 
13.— If ever in a club? If so, 

what? 
14. — Why not in benefit now ? 
15. — If a pension, how much 
per day ? 



16. — Residence in Sheffield 
Union without relief. 

17. — Residence since previ- 
ously receiving relief. 

18. — If ever received out-relief. 

19. — When ? 

20. — How much per week ? 

21. — Why discontinued ? 

22. — If ordinarily able-bodied. 

23. — Description of disability. 

24. — If ever convicted of crime 
or drunkenness. 

25.— If so, when or what for ? 

26.— Why in workhouse now ? 

Remarks respecting character 
and conduct. 

27. — Workhouse Master. 
28.— Relieving Oflicer. 
29. — Classification. 



The answers to the questions appear generally to be truthful. 
The lists were gone over by the respective Relieving Officers in 
whose district the inmate previously resided, and the column set 
apart for their remarks filled in, which do not materially alter 
the Workhouse Master's remarks as to the character of the 
individual. The following analysis of the lists has been pre- 
pared by the Chairman of the Committee :— 
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Classification. 
Total 123 



Males, 60 years of age and upwards 
Females do. do. 

Males, 16 and under 60 . 
Females do. ... 

Married couples, 60 and over 
Females under 6o, who have had 
illegitimate children, also those 
who are now pregnant • 



Total . 

Out of every 55 there would be 
about 

Or, roughly speaking, a propor- 
tion of 



206 


15 


50 . 


71 


70 


76 


34 


. 6 . 


8 


28 


135 • 


— 


10 . 


44 


81 


93 • 


— 


16 . 


44 


33 


*i4. 


2 


3 • 


4 


5 



16 . 



540 

*I4 


51 
2 


85 • 
3 • 


181 
4 


223 
5 


554 


53 


88 . 


185 


228 



— • 5 • 9 • 18 . 23 

— .1.2. 4 . 5 



We consider that an average of about one-half of those inmates 
who are 16 years of age and upwards, who are not mentally or 
bodily infirm, are of such a character as not to be deserving of 
other than the barest necessities, and whose life in the Workhouse 
should not be made more attractive than what the lowest paid 
labour outside could procure ; therefore to treat the other half 
who are more or less deserving in the same way as these ought 
to be treated, is unjust ; and, on the other hand, it would be a 
mistake to raise the standard of comfort and make the Work- 
house still more attractive to the undeserving. 

Therefore we consider that it is desirable and advisable to 
treat the deserving better than the undeserving, and we are con- 
vinced that the knowledge of the fact that a person of good 
character will be treated better than one whose character is bad, 
will have a salutary effect. Even classification in wards alone 
without any other difference would be a great advance on the 
present promiscuous arrangement. 

We recommend that the present standard of treatment 
adopted for the third class in the new system. 
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In the case of mothers with infants under two years, the 
children to remain in the Mothers' Ward, and not in one common 
nursery as at present. 

When the number in one class is more than one dormitory 
will contain, a further or sub-classification may be applicable ; 
or if the number is considerably less than the dormitory will 
accommodate, the room may be divided, one end of it for the 
dormitory and the other end for the day room. 

It is probable that the small number eligible for the first and 
second class to be found in the Workhouse at present will be 
increased when it is made more endurable. This would be no 
reason why justice should not be done to the deserving, but it 
would prove that there are people who would suffer any hard- 
ship rather than be compelled to associate with the class who 
form such a large portion of the present inmates. The depraved 
do not dread the Workhouse ; it is only those who are self-respect- 
ing and who have done their best to keep out of it that dread it. 

The first class should be kept select, and it would be advisable 
to keep the accommodation rather below than above the number 
eligible for admission. 

FIRST CLASS. 

For the accommodation of the first class we recommend that 
24 rooms be provided by building a three-sided quadrangle of 
that number one storey in height on the left-hand side of the 
road from the lodge to the main building, in the centre a residence 
for the attendants, also bathrooms and w.c.'s, and stores for coal 
easily accessible to the inmates. The rooms should be about 
11 ft. by 14 ft. with small fire range and sink. 

In each room should be one double or two single beds, 2 arm 
and 2 rocking chairs, 1 table, also cupboards and drawers to hold 
clothing and the necessary household utensils, such as teapot, 
cups, saucers, kettle, saucepans, &c, and every way made as 
homelike as possible, with pictures, plants, &c. 

The inmates should be allowed to retain any pet animal or 
object to which they had become attached, and which would be 
a comfort to them, but not to be an annoyance to others. 

They should be encouraged to cultivate a small garden, with 
flowers and vegetables for their own use. 

The rations should be served out to each in bulk as much as 
possible, and they should be encouraged to prepare their own 
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food, the dietary should be varied, but not to cause unnecessary 
trouble, and cheap delicacies should be occasionally allowed. 

The rations might be served out to the nurse uncooked as far 
as possible, and cooking apparatus should be provided for the 
attendant to cook the rations of those who cannot do it them- 
selves. 

An allowance of tobacco or snuff to be allowed to those who 
have been accustomed to take them. 

The clothing should be warm and suitable for each case, not 
uniform. They should be allowed to retain the clothing (after 
fumigation) in which they enter, under their own charge. 

They should be allowed the fullest freedom within the necessary 
limits of reasonable discipline. 

The nurse or attendant must look well after them and see that 
the feeble are not neglected, until it becomes necessary to remove 
them to the hospital for better treatment. 

For the purpose of being a help and company to each other, 
we recommend that there should be two selected for the purpose 
in each room. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Owing to the number of dormitories on the male side of the 
main block being occupied at present by sick cases, and in view 
of the proposed removal of the children from the school block, 
we are unable at the present time to satisfactorily arrange the 
accommodation for the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th class until the school 
buildings are available to relieve the crowded state of the main 
block ; but in the meantime, and as far as practicable, we suggest 
that the front of the main block should be used for the better 
classes and the back for the inferior. 

As the second class will be of good character and very little 
inferior to the first class, we recommend that the regulations 
referring to the first class shall generally, as far as applicable, 
be enjoyed by the second class, except as to leave of absence, 
accommodation, cooking, and meals. 

The clothing to be superior to the third class, and suitable 
clothing to be provided for them when they go out on pass. 

The furniture in the day-room should be armchairs (and for 
the females some rocking-chairs), with tables and requirements 
for meals. Each room to prepare tea for itself, and all meals 
should be taken in the day-room. Cooked rations in bulk for 
each room should be served and divided by certain members of 
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their own class, to be selected for this purpose, and to assist the 
nurse or wardsman in charge. 

THIRD CLASS. 

This class is to have the treatment at present in force, except 
that meals should be taken in the day-room. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

This class should be second, and come after the third class 
in every way that a distinction can be made, such as forms 
instead of chairs, older and patched clothing ; the new things to 
be first used by the third class and passed to the fourth class as 
required. 



REASONS WHICH HAVE PREVENTED THE 
CARRYING OUT OF THE PROPOSED CLASSI- 
FICATION. 

The Board adopted on the 19th of April 1893, plans prepared 
by the architect for twenty-four one-roomed cottages for the 
accommodation of the A Class. They were forwarded to the 
Local Government Board for their sanction to their being built, 
and on the 19th of November 1893 w © received an intimation 
that they declined to give consent or to entertain the subject 
until the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor issued their report. 
The Committee, however, did not press the matter for the 
following reasons:— The scheme of Children's Homes was 
adopted by the Board, which occupied much of the time and 
attention of the members in carrying out, and the scheme of 
Classification could not be effectually put into operation owing 
to the crowded state of the House, and until the room occupied 
by the children was available by their removal to the new Homes. 
Although the children have now been removed, all available 
accommodation is required for the unprecedented influx of adult 
cases. 
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The Board, at their Meeting on the 6th day of February, 1895, 
adopted the following :— 

CONDITIONS, RULES, AND REGULATIONS FOR 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE RECIPIENTS 
OF POOR LAW RELIEF. 

CLASS A. 

Shall be over 60 years of age and unable to maintain them- 
selves. Must also have resided in the Sheffield Union for a 
period of not less than twenty years, immediately before apply- 
ing for relief, and not having applied for or had relief during 
that time, whose character will bear the strictest investigation, 
and through no fault of their own are, and have been, unable to 
provide for old age in the same period of time. 

CLASS B. 

(1) Those over sixty years of age with the same conditions as 

in Class A, except that instead of twenty years the qualify- 
ing period shall be twelve years. 

(2) Those of any age over sixteen, who, from no fault of their 

own, are temporarily or permanently infirm, and whose 
character is very good, and have done their best to pro- 
vide for sickness, and have resided in the Sheffield Union 
for a period of twelve years, without having had or 
applied for relief immediately before applying for relief 
on this occasion. 

(3) Widows with children and deserted wives with children, 

whose desertion is from no fault of their own, whose 
character is very good, and who have from no fault of 
their own been unable to make provision for destitution, 
but must have resided in the Sheffield Union for a period 
of twelve years immediately before this application, with- 
out having had or applied for relief during that time. 

CLASS C. 

Those of any age over 16, who have resided in the Sheffield 
Union for a period of not less than 3 years immediately before 
applying for relief on this occasion, without having applied, or 
had relief, during that period, whose character is good, and 
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satisfactory reasons can be given for their inability to provide for 
themselves. 

CLASS D. 

This Class includes all those not eligible for a higher Class. 



The District Relief Committee, in signing Orders for relief, are 
to decide, and enter into the classification column the class in 
which the recipient shall be placed, unless the Relieving Officer 
has been unable to obtain sufficient satisfactory evidence as to 
the required conditions to enable a decision to be come to, in 
which case the class entered must be lower than what, probably 
on further evidence, the recipient may be entitled to be entered. 

The recipients of all Workhouse Orders, given other than by 
order of the Guardians, as above, shall be placed in the D Class, 
unless the person giving the Order feels thoroughly convinced 
that the Guardians will, on hearing the evidence, enter the 
recipient in a higher class, in which case the Order may be for 
such higher class. 

All entries in the A Class shall be confirmed by the General 
Out-Relief Committee before any appointment or payment be 
made, according to that class, and until such confirmation the 
recipient shall be treated as if the Order had been made for the 
B Class. 

The class in which any recipient is placed may be changed by 
the Committee, who would make the Order, if it were a new 
application, according to conduct, or further information as to 
character, which may have been obtained. 

Special cases which, in the opinion of the District Relief 
Committee, are worthy, from exceptional circumstances, of being 
placed in a higher class than entitled to under the above 
conditions, may be referred to the General Out-Relief Com- 
mittee, with the District Relief Committee's recommendation, 
for confirmation or otherwise. 
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